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Art. I.—Tue Arrican Stave TRADE. 


1. The Report from the Select Committee on Slave Trade (East 
Coast of Africa), together with the Proceedings of the 


Committee, Minutes of Evidence, Appendia, and Index. 
1871. 


2. Dhow Chasing in Zanzibar Waters and on the Eastern 
Coast of Africa. By Captain G. L. Sutivan, R.N., late 
Commander of H.M.S. Daphne. London: 1873. 

3. Ismailia, a Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa 
for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, Organized by 
Ismail, Khedive of Egypt. By Sir Samuet Baker, Pacha, 
M.A., F.R.S., &. In 2 vols. London: 1874. 


4. The Last Journals of David Livingstone in Central Africa, 
from 1865 to his Death. In 2 vols. London: 1874. 


IR BARTLE FRERE, whose name is honourably associated 
with the Zanzibar Treaty of 1873,* in giving evidence 
before the Select Committee, which reported in favour of the 
measure which was subsequently entrusted to him to carry out, 
said :— 
“Up to about the time when Lord Palmerston died, for many years 
the general opinion of all parties in England had been in favour of a 





* This treaty was signed at Zanzibar on the 5th of June, 1873, and was pre- 
seuted to both Houses of Parliament during the session of 1874. 
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determination to put a stop to the slave trade wherever we could 
possibly do so without infringing the rights of other vations, and the 
whole weight of the Government influence had been put on the side of 
suppressing the slave trade. But of late years it has been manifest 
that there has been very considerable wavering of our own opinions 
upon the subject That seems to me to be the cardinal evil 
with which we have to contend, and our Government, representing 
public opinion, appears to me of late years to have been half-hearted 
in the matter.”* 


To us it seems that there can be no doubt that England is 
half-hearted in this matter, as in most things at the present time. 
The spirit of the times is lazy and indolent. There is no fire in 
politics, no enthusiasm in philanthropy, no earnestness in litera- 
ture. We are told that England wants to rest.: The reforms of 
recent times have taken her short breath away. She has brought 
to the birth so many great measures that she lies exhausted, and 
a do-nothing policy or ingenious inaction is to take the place of 
strenuous endeavours to make this world better and wiser. All 
the work in that direction is not yet done—nay, it never can be 
done. Yet we have all made up our minds that the time has 
come for the folding of the hands, and the closing of the eyes. 
When in the life of a man does such a time as this come? When 
can any one say my work is done, let me take my rest? Not in 
this life, of a truth, but when this life comes to be laid down. 
Work is there to do for every hand that can do it, for every eye 
that can see it—it is the impotent and the blind to whom holiday 
times come, to the wise and earnest man there are none such 
here. So to a country it may be that the do-nothing policy is a 
sign of incapacity. It is the old and decrepit who can sit for 
hours with vacant thought enjoying their shallow vitality, it is 
the young who feel the inspiration of strength which prompts to 
labour, and whose spirit is stirred within them by thrilling con- 
sciousness of this heaven-gift. But half-hearted of a truth we are 
at the present time, and in nothing is this deformity more 





* See Minutes of Evidence, question 448. Livingstone, too, has the 
following words in his *‘ Last Journals” (vol. ii. pp. 9 and 10), “ The emanci- 
pation of our West Indian slaves was the work of but a small number of the 

eople of England—the philanthropists and all the more advanced thinkers. 
Wemerically they were a very small minority of the population, and powerful 
only from the superior abilities of the leading men and from having the right, 
the true, and just on their side. Of the rest of the population an immense 
number were indifferent—who had no sympathies to spare for any beyond their 
own fire-side circles. In the course of time sensation writers came up on the 
surface of society, and by way of origiuality they condemned almost every 
measure and person of the past. ‘Emancipation was a mistake;’ and these 
fast writers drew along with them a large body who would fain be slaveholders 


themselves.” &c, 
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palpably shown than in connexion with our feeble efforts in relation 
to the African slave trade. 

If anything was likely to stir England to a grand and fierce 
indignation—an indignation which would vent itself, not in loose 
words merely, but in firm acts—surely it was the facts connected 
with that trade in human bodies and human souls which was 
carried on in the full face of the blushing sun, in lands which his 
presence blessed with fertility beyond most. If any circumstances 
were calculated to arm men’s souls with stern wrath, and make 
men in that fierce rage as terrible as gods, it was those which 
were brought to light im connexion with the trade in slaves 
which was carried on between the East Coast of Africa and the 
Coasts of Persia and Arabia. We have had ample evidence 
about this, and there has long ceased to be any necessity for any 
further inquiry ; but there has long been an urgent necessity for 
the action which ought to result from conviction. Yet all our 
action has been limp. We have been like retired business-men 
who, with empty days upon their hands, attempt to fill them 
with a little fussy philanthropy, who attend committee meetings 
with a view to organizing charities, or shoeblack brigades, or 
such-like, and in this way endeavour to kill time and benefit 
humanity. But it is not by such actions that these times, full of 
many things which demand reform by their huge hideousness 
and deformity, are to be bettered, and it is not by such actions as 
England has taken in relation to the African slave trade, that 
this haggard abuse of power, which is an offence to a!l men 
with true human hearts, will be put an end to. But no more 
thorough measures seem to be forthcoming, although many 
promises issue from the fecund repository of those who wield the 
power. 

These circumstances, which to our thinking are full of cause for 
regret, are, we feel certain, due to the half-heartedness which we have 
noted. In some circles it has become popular to regard slavery 
as an incident inseparable from a certain stage of civilization, and 
every futile effort which has been made to put an end to it, is 
pointed to in proof of this hypothesis. It is argued that it is 
Quixotic to attempt to put an end to this institution, which is 
indissolubly connected with every phase of social life in Africa, 
and that such men as Baker, who bravely endeavoured to put an 
end to this horrible traffic by conducting, with wise endurance 
and prudent skill, an expedition into the very heart of the slave- 
hunting district of the Soudan and Upper Nile; or Livingstone, 
who thought to bring men to see the strength of love and the 
weakness of force, by telling them of the Story of the Book, 
which has been more powerful in the world than many armies ; or 
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Schweinfurth,* who seems to think that the cure for that 
indigenous disease of commerce will be found in immigrations of 
the Chinese, are, notwithstanding their bravery and endurance, 
notwithstanding their incalculable benefactions to humanity, 
but drivelling dabblers in the science of civilization, and 
that the efforts of men and nations are powerless against the 
institutions which are the result of the evolution or dissolution of 
a people, or a race. This dismal fatalism would, if those who 
profess its tenets logically carried them out to their legitimate 
conclusion, result in a paralysis of all effort. But there is a 
logic which makes theirs ridiculous, and common sense and 
rational experience teach us that a man may defy fate; 
that men may and do influence their fellows, and that that 
influence is oftentimes more powerful than that of isothermal 
lines, or the character of the soil; that the grand evolution of 
humanity results from a natural selection of mind from mind, 
that men become better and nobler from their intercourse with 
others who are nobler and better than they. 

“T know few more sublime ideas,” says Fichte, “than the idea of 
this universal interaction of the whole human race on itself; this cease- 
less life and activity ; this eager emulation to give and to receive—the 
noblest strife in which man can take a part; this general indentation 
of countless wheels into each other whose common motive-power is 
freedom, and the beautiful harmony which is the result of al). ‘ Who- 
ever thou art ’—may each of us say—‘ whoever thou art, if thou bear 
the form of man, thou too art a member of this great commonwealth : 
through what countless media soever our mutual influence may be 
transmitted, still by that title I act upon thee and thou on me; no 
one who bears the stamp of reason on his front, however rudely im- 
pressed, exists in vain forme. But I know thee not—thou knowest 
not me! Oh, so surely as we have a common calling to be good— 
even to become better—so surely, though millions of ages may first pass 
away (what is time ?), so surely shall a period at last arrive when I may 
receive thee too into my sphere of action—when I may do good to thee 
and receive good from thee in return ; when my heart may be united to 
thine also, by the fairest possible bond—a mutual interchange of free 
and generous love.’ ”’ 

These are no random words thrown out in the spume of tem- 
pestuous oratory, but wise, deep, calm words, which bear perti- 
nently upon the matter which we have here in hand. How are 
these poor human beings, on whose black fronts the stamp of 
reason is, although rudely, impressed, whose lives are frittered in 
endless wars with their black neighbours, incited by the ivory 





* “The Heart of Africa, Three Years’ Travels and Adventures in the 
Unexplored Regions of Central Africa, from 1868 to 1871.” By Dr. George 
Schweinfurth, Translated by Ellen KE. Frewer, with an Introduction by 
Winwood Reade. London: 1873. 
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and slave-seekers who torment the rich centre of that sultry 
continent by their presence; and who by their wars fill the 
ivory stores and the slave pens of their Arab allies—how are 
these to be brought to feel the influence of a Europe not free, 
not united in generous love, yet still with some reason in its head, 
and some love in its heart? How are the poor slaves, who are 
harnessed in the cruel slave-sticks, or driven in droves through 
the tangled solitudes of Central Africa to the coast, and of whom 
four out. of every five, and in some cases nine out of every ten, 
are killed or die before they reach the shore, and are close-packed 
in ships for export—how are these to be set free from their 
slavery? How are they to be united to us in that fair bond ? 
This is not a matter which interests those only who are thus 
driven to market. ‘True, it is terrible enough to think of these! 
We see the gang driven by Arabs, who press them to journey 
beyond their strength, and who, when these fall down weary in 
the toilsome march, or sick from want and disease, raise cruel 
weapons over them and kill those they cannot profit by, that 
none other may profit by the slave. Surely the vultures which 
are hidden by the blue distance over head, and whose keen eyes 
have seen the tragedy, will spare that poor corpse. All this is 
terrible enough. Terrible too the story of those who, having 
arrived at the coast through the corpse strewn wilderness,* are 
packed on three close decks of wickerwork in small and reeking 
boats, called dhows,t where they are supplied with a handful of 
rice and scant drops of water, on their terrible voyage. Many die 
of course in their cramped sitting posture, and these corpses have 
to be weeded out from time to time by the Arabs from amongst 
those slaves which have still life in them. No pleasant picture 
that! The wickerwork decks on which the slaves crouch close 
together in foul darkness, and which are so close, the one to the 

* That this is not an exaggeration will be evident from the following extract 
from the Report of the Slave Trades Committee of 1869, which sat at the 
Foreign Office: “The horrors attending this long journey have been fully 
described by Dr. Livingsione and others. ‘he slaves are marched in gangs, the 
males with their mates yoked in heavy forked-sticks, which at night are 
fastened to the ground, or lashed together so as to make escape impossible. 
The women and children are bound with thongs. Any attempt at escape, or to 
untie their bonds, or any wavering or lagging on the journey has but one 
punishment, immediate death. The sick are left behind, and the track of a 
slave caravan can be tracked by the dying and the dead.” 

+ These Bugalas or Dhows are low-prowed ships employed in the East 
Africa coasting trade. They are ugly, and look like ships sinking bow foure- 
most. In many instances they are quite unseaworthy, and have to choose still 
seas to sail upon. ‘The legitimate East African trade is undoubtedly increasing ; 
but for a long time human beings were the staple commodity, and the other 
merchandize carried by these in-shore vessels were usually only a mask worn 
over the real features of their ugly cOmmerce, 
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other, that the slaves cannot sit upright, visited by the savage 
masters, come to remove the dead which have fallen cold against 
the envious living ! 

But although the plight of these is terrible enough, we know 
not that the plight of those who have power thus to inflict 
such tortures is not worse. They too are men. They too 
have a claim upon Europe, upon humanity. They too must 
be brought under the influence of. what divinity is in man. 
Not only must the slaves be liberated, those who drive them 
must be set free. The chains of these latter may be more diffi- 
cult to strike off than those of the former, the emancipation of 
these from their own diabolic natures may be more difficult than 
the emancipation of those from the slave-sticks with their cruel 
prongs, and the cords which bind them. But the question is not 
one of ease or difficulty, it is one of right. It is not one of choice, 
it is one of necessity. It must be done. Nay, it is, we are con- 
vinced, although slowly and uncertainly, being done, and we 
have in the works before us some record of the work. 

It is as yet feeble enough. Government for a long time failed to 
see that its casual cruisers upon the east coast of Africa were doing 
more harm than good. While the number of slaves which were 
annually exported vid Zanzibar was calculated as varying from 
20,000 to 56,000, in no year did the English cruisers succeed in 
liberating more than 1117 slaves from captured dhows. That 
number was reached under exceptional circumstances in 1869, 
but in many years the success ef these operations was not nearly 
so great. In 1867 only 431 slaves were emancipated.* But 
if we consider the means which were adopted with a view 
to the suppression of this trade the smallness of the result 
will not be a cause for wonder. In the first place, in the 
opinion of every naval officer of experience, the number 
of the ships stationed on the east coast of Africa was too 
small to permit of any thorough suppression of the trade. 
In the second place, the appliances with which these were pro- 
vided were inadequate to the work they had to do. One of the 
most common ineidents in the experience of those who have 
chased dhows in the Indian Ocean, is the intentional grounding 
of these ships.t The Arabs whenever hotly pressed by a cruiser 
run their ships ashore, and having assured the slaves that the 
white men will eat the black if they catch them, they induce 
their slaves to escape to the shore and scatter in the woods. To 
prevent these tactics, by means of which very large numbers of 





* See Evidence of Admiral Sir L. Heath before the Select Committee. 
Question 685. 
‘ ul See “ Slave Catching in the Indian Ocean.” By Captain Colomb. London: 
873. 
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slaves were kept from the liberating hands of England, some 
specially adapted boats or steam-launches for in-shore service 
were absolutely necessary. This had suggested itself long ago 
to all those who were familiar with the subject, yet it remained 
to be re-recommended by the Select Committee of 1871, and we 
are uncertain whether even now their suggestion has been 
adopted. Again, the utter ignorance, in relation to the lan- 
guage, of those who were employed in boarding these ships was 
a serious obstacle to the discovery of the truth. 


The Home Government had done several things to impede the 


action of those who were sent out to suppress the slave trade. 
The Admiralty in 1869 issued instructions for the guidance of 
naval officers employed in the suppression of the slave trade, and 
amongst these there is an order that vessels having slaves on 
board, if there are attendant circumstances showing that the 
slaves are not being transported for the purpose of being sold as 
slaves, are not to be detained. But these instructions go further 
and give a definition of domestic slaves which are not to be re- 
garded as a reason for detaining the ship in which they are. 
“ Where the slaves found on board are very few in number, are 
unconfined, and appear to be on board for the purpose of load- 
ing or working the ship, or attending upon the master or the 
passengers, and there is no other evidence that the vessel is 
engaged or equipped for the slave trade,” these slaves are to be 
looked upon as domestic slaves, or as slaves not being transported 
for the purpose of being sold. This impeding regulation must 
have been framed in considerable ignorance of the whole sub- 
ject. According to the best opinions there are no distinguishing 
features about the dhows which are employed in the slave trade, 
nothing which could indicate equipment for that service, except 
perhaps in some instances the bamboo deck to which we have 
referred. The attendant circumstances then are not to be relied 
upon. Further, as to the small number of the slaves on board, 
the test is fallacious. The immense number of vessels which 
are employed in the coasting trade make distribution of slaves 
in very small companies easy, and if immunity was to be secured 
by reason of the smallness of the number of slaves on board this 
distribution would be the inevitable result. It has been calcu- 
lated that if six slaves were carried by each of the ships passing 
north from Zanzibar to Arabia and Persia a larger number of 
slaves than are annually transported from the former port could 
be easily conveyed. In this way our cruisers would be as useless 
in the Indian Ocean as the guardships in some of our rivers. 
But again the further test supplied by the Admiralty is also use- 
less. The unconfined condition of the slaves was no test, for the 
Arabs had a way of confining them as effectually as if they had 
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been swathed in cords, by means of threats which could not be 
perceived by any English lieutenant who might board the 
dhow. They were known to be in the habit of passing off some 
of the slaves on board as passengers, and many as servants, 
while they were in reality being conveyed to northern ports 
for sale. The officers, whose duty it was to inspect these ships, 
had no means of judging of the truthfulness of these assertions. 
They knew nothing of the language, and when, in more recent 
times, prudence suggested the employment of an interpreter, 
there were no means of securing his honesty and fidelity, and in 
many instances he took bribes from the Arabs, and in some cases 
was personally interested in the trade, to assist in the suppres- 
sion of which he was employed. On the whole then the 
means which were adopted on the sea were ill calculated to 
put an end to the slave trade. It is not to be wondered at that 
the results were eminently unsatisfactory. 

Upon land the expedients were not much better. About thirty 
years ago there was a treaty with Muscat, which has not had the 
effect of putting an end to the trade ; and one of the reasons why 
tkat treaty proved futile, was that it allowed domestic slavery 
on board trading ships, which at once suggested itself as a ready 
means of evading condemnation. That it did prove futile is be- 
yond doubt. It was evaded not only by the traders on the coast, 
but it was evaded on land by the authorities, and every pretext 
was had recourse to with the view of preventing its operating in 
the way intended. After twenty-five years of futility we find a 
committee sitting to inquire and report as to the means best 
adapted to put an end to that horrible trade, we find it being 
assured that “to put down this trade requires far more effort and 
far more energy than England has yet shown in the matter ;”. . . 
that “we must force the Government of Zanzibar into active 
acquiescence in our views, and if necessary purchase or take 
possession of that island,’* and by another competent witness, 
that “he did not think any treaty would have the slightest 
effect ; treaties with Arabs are mere waste paper.”+ And yet what 
has been done? Up to that time the consuiar establishments 
were far too few in number to be of the use they might other- 
wise have been of in connexion with the cruisers on the coast, and 
the Committee very properly recommended an increase in the 
consular establishments. Before that time English subjects within 
the dominions of the Sultan, where was situated the “running 
sore,” as Livingstone has called this lurid commerce, had not 
been prevented owning and trafficking in slaves, and a Captain 





* Evidence of Admiral Sir L. Heath. Question 711. 
+ Evidence of Major General C. P. Righy. Question 609. 
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Fraser, a retired Tndian officer, possessed a very large number of 
slaves, a circumstance which no doubt largely conduced to dis- 
satisfaction upon the part of the natives, who saw England 
burning dhows, and yet saw an Englishman’s factories and plan- 
tations served by the labour of slaves. This also has been put an 
end to. Further, the Committee being of opinion that all legiti- 
mate means should be used to put an end to the East African 
s'ave trade recommended the abrogation of the old treaty, and the 
substitution of a new treaty. That recommendation has been given 


effect to and a treaty for the suppression of the slave trade has been - 


e itered into between her Majesty and the Sultan of Zanzibar.* 
This, although it is something in the right direction, is not much. 
We have seen that according to the opinion of Major General 
Rigby, treaties with Arabs are mere waste paper, and that is an 
opinion which is entertained by many who have had large oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with the Arab character and the 
slave trade ; and we have past experience of the way in which 
the Sultan performed his duty under the treaty which this new 
agreement was the means of abrogating. But even with the 
best will in the world it appears that the Sultan of Zanzibar is 
really very powerless, Captain Sulivan, in speaking of the pro- 
priety of landing most of the liberated slaves at Zanzibar, and 
placing them under the jurisdiction of the Sultan, on the under- 
standing that his Highness will afford them sufficient protection 
against the slave dealers, and will prevent their again becoming 
slaves, a course which had been suggested by the late Lord 
Clarendon,+ and of which Captain Sulivan strenuously, and for 
good reasons, disapproves, says: “ His Highness is unable to pre- 
vent his own slaves being stolen and kidnapped by hundreds 
annually, by the northern Arabs; and however willing he might 
be he is unable to give such guarantee ; and further, he is a cun- 
ning Arab, and is not to be trusted.”t No very promising 
foundations these for a treaty—powerlessuess and wile. 














* Signed at Zanzibar, 5th June, 1873. Presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by command of her Majesty, 1874. That treaty after speaking of the 
former treaties provides for their abrogation, and the remainder of the first 
article runs as follows: “ His Highness the Sultan binds himself to the best 
of his ability to make an effectual arrangement throughout his dominions to 
prevent and abclish the same, And any vessel engaged in the transport or 
conveyance of slaves aiter this date shall be liable to seizure and condemna- 
tion by all such naval officers and other officers and agents, and such courts as 
may be authorized for that purpose on the part of her Majesty.” The second 
article provides for the clusing of the public slave markets; the third for the 
protection of liberated slaves; the fourth prohibits natives of Indian States 
under British protection from possessing or acquiring slaves. 

+ Letter from Lord Clarendon to the British Consul at Zanzibar, dated 16th 
June, 1870. 
¢ “Dhow Chasing in Zanzibar Waters,” p. 277, 
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There is still something more to be done, it seems to us, to pre- 
vent this trade, to suppress this traffic, and in the half-hearted con- 
dition of England we cannot expect that that will besoon set about.* 
That some less docile measures would be justified with these 
men-stealers, we cannot but think. Emergency is a reason for 
an abrogation of politeness. No ceremony with the man who 
has murdered his fellow, but off with him to the punishment 
which the calmness of a dispassionate judge and a jury of his 
fellows has declared to be his desert. We do not “keep our 
hands off” the brute who with force is kneading the features of 
the face of the woman he calls his wife, and whose weakness was 
given to his protection by the most sacred of all trust-deeds— 
marriage. No; such actions call for force, and while there are 
sparks of justice in us which can be fanned to flame and illumine 
the world with sudden lights, they shall have it. Surely then in 
this other case the whole world has said that this thing must 
cease, that England will rather do without paper-knives and 
billiard-balls than encourage the trade in slaves,t that these 
family wars which are fomented by fierce and greedy traders, 
and which are the means of filling the slave markets of Persia 
and Arabia, shall cease, and that this trading of men through the 
rich country which ought to blossom like a garden, but which lies 
dank and feverish under its unhealthy rankness and desolate 
luxuriance of vegetation, upon a journey sometimes lasting from 
three to four months from the great lakes to the sea—that this 
commerce in humanity must end. Surely the trial of these 
thieves of human beings has lasted long enough. Surely we 
have here, in these books, enough of evidence deposed to by faith- 
ful men. Shall we go on frittering away time in further inquiry ? 
Shail other Committees be appointed? Have we not made up 
our minds that these tragedies have been acted long enough upon 
that stage which is draped and lit for the comedy of nature— 





* The Queen’s speech at the opening of the present Session of Parlia- 
ment contained this sentence: “The exertious of my naval and consular 
servants in the suppression of the East African Slave Trade have not been 
relaxed, and I confidently trust that they will bring about the complete extine- 
tion of a traffic equally repugnant to humanity and injurious to legitimate 
geal This, however, only hints at old remedies which have failed 

efore. 

+ The trade in ivory and that in slaves are intimately associated. Ivory is the 
— product of Central Atrica, and in many cases it is bought from the 
ead men of the tribes by the slave currency, or, in other words, slaves are 
exchanged for tusks. It is calculated that the amount of ivory which is 
annually imported into Great Britain alone would imply the destruction of 
44,000 elephants per annum.—“ Livingstone’s Last Journal,” vol. ii. p. 90. 
A sad fact this, when it is remembered that the elephant would be one of the 
most efficient means of carrying civilization into Africa. 
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and that the time has come when they shall be utterly abolished.* 
Let us take some steps then! Are we to havea non-intervention 
policy between murderers and their victims ? if so we are art and 
part with the former, and to be art and part with the latter were 
too good a fate for us. But we cannot believe that that will 
long be the attitude of the people of England. Individual men 
have done what they could, even to the sacrifice of their own 
lives—and the time is surely not far off when the whole people 
will rise as one man and insist upon the insufferableness of these 
transactions, which are none the less their concern that they take 
place in Africa, and will see their way to bring force to bear upon 
force, to cure all these petty wars with one huge war, and to give 
peace and prosperity to a land which basks in summer, and which 
has in its earth untold riches, not only of the shining and glit- 
tering sort, but of the black and useful sort ; a land which has 
iron and coal, which has inland seas for the commerce of tie 
lands which would grow rapid harvests under the warm suns and 
the rich rains, and which would become a new world in the heart 
of the old. This would be a crusade worthy of the 19th cen- 
tury, which has a tendency te pilgrimages, aud goes by rail to 
Poutigny. To rescue what is fast becoming through this trade 
in men a desolation and a sepulchre, and make it a city full of 
palaces—that is what we must look forward to—and not only 
look, but work forward to. Some men have shown us the way, 
and in these books before us we have the records of their doings. 

Sir Samuel Baker had in his earlier journeys in Africa, which 
he described in his pleasant works “The Albert Nyanza” and 
“The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” become familiar with all 
the features of the slave trade of the Upper Nile, and not only 
had his sense of justice and mercy been outraged by the scenes 
of which he was the witness, but he had become impressed with 
the belief that although Central Africa was amenable to the in- 
fluence of civilization, and was calculated to advance rapidly to 
a condition of prosperity, the trade in men was an obstacle to 
any moral or material improvement, and must at all costs be put 
anendto. Sir Samuel Baker does not seem to have appreciated 
the indissoluble connexion which, in the opinion of many, exists 
between the slave and ivory trades, and his object seems to have 
been to put an end to the former with a view to the continuance 
and extension of the latter. Whether these two could be dis- 
associated or not we are not in a position to say, but it seems to 
us that the suppression of both trades would be an incalculable 





* “It is not a trade,” says “ Livingstone’s Last Journals,” vol. ii. p. 11, 
‘*but a system of consecutive murdering ; they (the Arabs) go to plunder aud 
kidnap, and every trading trip is nothing but a toray.” 
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benefit to the Soudan and to Central Africa, and that if civiliza- 
tion is to make her progress into Central Africa at all it will in 
all probability be on the back of an elephant. It is evident 
that the slave trade is depopulating the country, and year by 
year the raids of the marauding Arabs have to be extended 
further and further inland, and the hardships of travel are more 
felt by the herds of slaves who are driven to the coast. It is not 
much use civilizing a depopulated country. But even supposing 
the slave trade ceased, supposing the intertribal wars which are 
incident to this trade were no longer waged, and the people became 
—what Livingstone points out they have a strong tendency to 
become—agriculturists, surely elephant hunting would not be their 
best trade, while the elephant tamed and used as a beast of burden 
would be invaluable in relation to traffic. No conditions tend 
more surely to the development and civilization of mankind than 
settled work with facilities for intercommunication, and the ex- 
change of commodities. These would be afforded by the pursuit 
of agriculture, and by the domestication of the elephant. A 
hunter of Sir Samuel Baker’s skill, and the zest which is asso- 
ciated with it, may be forgiven for forgetting the utility of the 
elephant as a domestic animal, and remembering the excitement 
of putting one of his own explosive shells from a No. 8 Reiily 
just where he meant to put it, and seeing the huge game roll 
back dead into the river.* 

But although Sir Samuel Baker does not take this view of 
the ivory trade, he takes, as we have seen, a very decided 
view with regard to the slave trade, and the work before 
us is an account of his labours in relation to the expedition 
which was organized by the Khedive in council for the pur- 
pose, as the firman has it, “of suppressing the slave trade and 
introducing a system of regular commerce,” which was to be 
dove by “subduing to the Khedive’s authority the countries 
situated to the south of Gondokoro,” and which was placed under 
his command. Hisauthority, which was somewhat unlimited by 
the words “the most absolute and supreme power—even that of 
death-—over all those who may compose the expedition,” was to 
commence on the Ist of April, 1869, and was to continue for 
four years. Sir Samuel Baker, who had the care of many of the 
preliminary preparations, was in every respect most prudent, and 
carefully provided everything that forethought could suggest ; and 
had his efforts been as ably seconded in Egypt, the delays of 
which he complains, and, half-failures, which but for his energy 
and perseverance would have frustrated the objects in view, would 
have been avoided, and, although the exploits of the expedition 
could not have been more brilliant, the results might have been 





* « Livingstone’s Last Journals,” vol, i, p. 412, 
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made more secure. But these efforts were not seconded, and Sir 
Samuel Baker had not only to fight with the Baris and the sottish 
savage, Kabba Réga, and the wily slave hunter Abou Saood, but 
had to contend with much stress of public opinion and official 
obstruction, which make the success which crowned his efforts 
all the more honourable, and his perseverance and courage 
against such open and secret odds all the more praiseworthy. 

Sir Samuel Baker took from England with him not only 
steamers which he meant to sail on the Albert Nyanza, steel life- 
boats, and magazines full of stores and presents for all his savage 
allies, but he was accompanied by his wife—Lady Baker—his 
nephew, Lieut. Julian Baker, and an efficient English staff. 
He travelled to Khartoum by steamer to Souakim on the 
Red Sea, and thence across the Nubian desert. Here his 
troubles began. The ships which ought to have been ready for 
the conveyance of his troops—which numbered 1600 men— 
were not prepared ; the camels which ought to have been for- 
warded from Cairo, and without which the conveyance of the 
sections of the steamers he had brought from Europe, from 
Gondokoro to the lake would be attended with the greatest diffi- 
culty, had not arrived. Obstructions were to be met with on all 
hands; and no wonder, all the people in Khartoum were in- 
terested in the slave trade, and those who were at the head of 
affairs in the south of Egypt were avowedly hostile to the object 
of the expedition. The nefarious trade upon which the people 
of Khartoum existed was to be put an end to; it was no wonder 
that the people looked with disfavour upon the instrument by 
which this was to be brought about. However, although the 
passive resistance of delay impeded his purpose, at last, after 
many hindrances, Sir Samuel Baker began his expedition to 
Gondokoro on the 8th day of February, 1870. But the tactics 
of delay had been so far successful. It was now too late 
to attempt the passage of the Bahr Giraffe, and the passage of 
the White Nile to ships was rendered impossible by the Sudd or 
Grass-barrier—which crossed it, and which must be cleared away 
if that fine river is to become a highway to Central Africa. But 
the fact that the time for the passage of the Bahr Giraffe—which 
has, owing to the vegetable rafts and obstructions, become a 
series of shifting lakes and pestiferous marshes—had passed, had 
to be learned at the cost of an attempt and failure, and on the 
2nd of April, after some hard efforts to make a passage through 
them, the order to turn back was given. 

But although his purpose had so far failed he was not frustrated. 
Precious time was slipping away, his authority only lasted for four 
years; and he must remain inactive, with disheartened and unwilling 
troops, on the banks of the river until the rise of the river would 
make the passage of that rotting district possible. These months, 
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however, which had to elapse, were well spent at bis camp on the 
river, to which he gave the name of Tewfikeeyah, not only in 
attempting, not very successfully we fear, to redress the grievances 
of Quat Kare, the real king of the Shillooks ; in freeing some slaves 
which the Upper Nile hunters still attempted to send to market 
in close packed diahbeeahs; but in learning something of the 
politics of the Soudan, by which he discovered that while the 
Government was pretending to put down slavery with the one 
hand, it was encouraging slave hunters with the other. Not a 
very satisfactory discovery that for a leader of an expedition 
who felt little confidence in the honesty, the spirit, or the sympa- 
thy of his men. It might have suggested itself to Sir Samuel 
Baker’s mind, that the annexation of territory was perhaps the 
real object of the Egyptian Government, and that philanthropy 
and legitimate commerce were only gaudy excuses which were 
to be given to Europe for acts that are regarded as somewhat 
unjustifiable in these days, and as temptations which might 
induce a man of Sir Samuel Baker’s integrity and ability to enter 
the service of Egypt. Perhaps it did occur to him, but he meant to 
do the work which, whether it was given him or not, lay to his band. 

On the 11th of December the journey to Gondokoro was 
recommenced, and the camp at Tewfikeeyah was deserted. 
Even now the carelessness and stupidity of his subordinates were 
a cause of delay, and no wonder, if “against stupidity the gods 
fight unvictorious.” But after several mishaps the vegetable 
débris of countless summer growths was again reached, and this 
time all the difficulties which it opposed to the progress of the 
fleet were, with infinite patience, untiring perseverance, and 
versatile ingenuity overcome, and at length the fleet again rode 
in the waters of the Nile, and on the 15th of April, 1871, it 
reached Gondokoro. But it was not only against the stupidity 
and unwillingness of his subordinates, and the obstructions which 
were thrown in his way by certain authorities, Sir Samuel 
Baker had to contend. His whole book reads like a novel, and 
although there is not the usual love-story running through it, 
there is the conventional villain, Abou Saood, a member of the 
Khartoum firm of Agad & Co., is the villain of the piece. All the 
hostility of the Baris which the Government troops, as Sir Samuel 
Baker is never tired of calling them, had to encounter, was due 
to Abou Saood. The return of about 1100 men and women to 
Khartoum by command of Colonel Raouf Bey, an act contrary to 
orders and which had the effect of crippling the expedition, 
was incited by Abou Saood. The absence of Wat-el-Mek from 
Gondokoro, a man who from his knowledge of the country, his 
courage and ability, would have been of great service to the 
Government, was planned by Abou Saood. The ill-feeling and 
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treachery of the usurper, Kabba Réga, who reigned instead of 
Kamrasi, over the Unyoro, which led to the battle of Masindi, 
and to the ultimate though brave retreat of the Government 
troops through eight days of incessant fighting and interminable 
ambuscades, upon the country of Rionga, was occasioned by the 
cunning misrepresentations of Abou Saood. The conduct of 
the Vakeel Suleiman, which was very diabolical, was, it appears, 
also instigated by this most cunning merchant. He had reason 
to dislike Sir Samuel Baker and the object of his expedition. 
The house of Agad and Co. were ivory and slave merchants. 
The district in which Abou Saood’s Zareebas were situated, and 
in which he profited from the irregular commerce in men and 
tusks, was the district in which regular commerce was to be 
established, where slavery was to be abolished, and where settled 
government, which rules by peace, was to take the place of the 
anarchic conditions of war, of fraud, and force, which had been 
the conditions most favourable for the prosperity of that illicit 
trade in men, illicit, not alas, by the laws of Egypt, which are 
but a blurred and defaced transcript of higher laws, but illicit 
by the laws of God. He had every interest to oppose Sir 
Samuel Baker, every reason to attempt to make the expedition 
a failure, and he was at least faithful in his diabolic perseverance 
and that somewhat urgent allegiance to self which is the 
characteristic of the villain. Sir Samuel Baker’s readers will 
feel that he was too lenient to this marplot, and that he might 
with some advantage to his purpose have exercised his “supreme 
power—even that of death,”—in relation to this most energetic 
member of the firm of Agad and Co. We feel that he is almost 
too slow to wrath in this matter, and like the boy who, witnessing 
the long-sword fight between a sturdy Macbeth and an equally 
valiaut Macduff, longing for the catastrophe, regardless of 
anachronisms cried out “Shoot him;” we felt inclined at 
more than one juncture to tender the same advice. But we all 
along hoped to hear that in the end Abou Saood, like his Vakeel 
Ali Hussein, had met his reward. It is so common in romances, 
and in the world too, for men may tolerate evil for a time but 
in the end they abolish it. It is therefore somewhat disappoint- 
ing to learn that although justice was promised by the Khedive, 
and although all the proofs of Abou Saood’s complicity with 
rebels, and other punishable acts, were submitted by Sir Samuel 
Baker to him before he left Egypt, that instead of being 
punished, this man has been rewarded. This is the postscript to 
Ismailia: “ After my departure from Egypt Abou Saood was re- 
leased and was appointed assistant to my successor.” Does that 
act upon the part of the Government at Cairo show much real 
sincerity in relation to the suppression of the slave trade south 
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of Gondokoro? They are half-hearted in Egypt as well as in 
England. But Sir Samuel Baker was in earnest, and has, not- 
withstanding the lack of energy and interest with which he was 
seconded, notwithstanding the inefficiency of the materials with 
which he had to deal, notwithstanding the treachery and malice 
of Abou Saood, done a good work in the districts of the Upper 
Nile. After much difficulty with the Baris and Belinians near 
Gondokoro he brought about peace, but not without war, he 
secured supplies for his troops, but not without force, for the 
machinations of Abou Saood had the effect of restraining the 
natives from the marketing and barter which was to be the small 
beginning of great trades; and he started with a small band of 
soldiers upon the expedition to the countries south of Gondokoro. 
His march through Loboré to Fatiko was unmolested ; from 
Fatiko he marched to Unyoro and thence to Masindi. Masindi 
was the capital of the realm of the greedy Kabba Réga, and 
here on a certain day after the slaves had been set free, the 
Ottoman flag was hoisted and Unyoro annexed to Egypt (14th 
May, 1872). But here too was treachery, and at length an open 
rupture between the King and the Pacha which’ resulted in the 
burning of Masindi, and after a further act of treachery upon 
the part of Kubba Réya, in the withdrawal of the Government 
troops from Unyoro to Rionga. Thence Sir Samuel Baker pro- 
ceeded to Fatiko, where upon his arrival he found rebellion upon 
the part of the enraged slave hunters which broke into revolt. 
This, however, with the aid of the “Forty Thieves,” as his 
picked body-guard was called, he succeeded in putting down, 
and having formed a corps of irregulars, and attached Suleiman 
and Wat-el-mek to the Government by opportune clemency, 
having seen the establishment of peace where he had found the 
grim visage of war, he returned to Gondokoro and thence to 
Khartoum. From Khartoum he proceeded to Souakim and 
thence to Cairo. So ended the expedition, and there can only 
be one opinion with reference to Sir Samuel Baker's conduct of 
the difficult and perilous enterprise. He showed courage and 
ability, and throughout lis acts were not only brave and in- 
trepid, but’ just and lenient. He has carried an example of 
generalship, kindness, and humanity into the heart of a country 
which wotted little of these things. These examples cannot be 
lost. Others will follow where he has trodden. Where the grass 
has been laid footsteps will broaden into pathways, and pathways 
into roads. There will be a thoroughfare from Cairo to Zanzibar. 

But in one respect the expedition cannot be regarded as 
successful. Its success really consists in the defeat of the slave 
hunters, It was doubtless of the utmost importance that they 
should cease to pursue their nefarious calling. While slave 
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hunters sought slaves and ivory in the great lake country, the 
improvement of the people, and the progress of fair and regular 
commerce, which is the harbinger of civilization, was impossible. 
But that, after all, was a question of Egyptian police. The ivory 
and slave merchants were really tenants of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. They exercised their rights under concessions granted 
by the State, and if they continued to exercise rights which were 
adverse to the policy of the State after the concessions had 
expired, it was for the Egyptian Government to stop these home 
robbers in the way which a government stops the career of a 
highwayman. But it does not appear that there was any con- 
tinuance of the trade when the contract had come to an end, 
although there was an attempt upon the part of Abou Saood to 
defraud the government of the tax in kind which had been 
imposed on the ivory at his Zareebas. ‘This effort was, if we 
remember aright, frustrated by Sir Samuel Baker; but we 
cannot think that his only object in penetrating Central Africa 
with 1600 men was to act the part of an Egyptian custom-house 
officer. But if the action of the slave hunters could have been 
controlled by a governmental act at Cairo or Khartoum, 
wherein lay the success of the expedition? Sir Samuel Baker 
found enemies in the Baris and Belinians and he left them 
allies, but by his own showing the enmity was due to the 
scheming slave hunter. He found a seeming ally in Kabba 
Réga, and he left in Unyoro a somewhat bitter enemy. He 
interchanged compliments and messages with M’tese, the King of 
Uganda, but he had not really to be conciliated, as he had all 
along been friendly. All that was accomplished, so far as we 
can see, which was in the direction of the main purpose of the 
expedition, was the construction of the fort at Fatiko, and the 
leaving of the garrison at Gondokoro. The presence of disci- 
plined white men cannot fail to have a beneficial effect upon the 
natives. Indirectly Sir Samuel Baker’s expedition has been of 
much service. Owing to his representations to Egypt, the White 
Nile will be cleared of its raft rubbish, and again be opened to 
navigation. Owing to his representations to Europe, we cannot 
but think that the Egyptian Government will be shamed ont of 
the encouragement of the lawless trade which renders the Upper 
Nile region a wilderness, while it might be a farm, with granaries 
not only for its own wants, but for the wants of Southern Europe. 
But if Upper Egypt supplied the wants of Europe, Europe would 
supply innumerable things to Upper Egypt which would create 
wants, and the creation of wants is the beginning of civilization. 
Surely the Egyptian Government will begin to perceive that its 
only function is to make itself unnecessary. While this rapine 
and wrong commerce exist a government is called for ; but it is 
[Vol. CLI. No. CCIV.]—New Senrizs, Vol. XLVII. No. IL x 
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a government which will put an end to them. If the rulers of 
Egypt are unwilling to cope with these evils, a government will 
surely come which will cope with these evils, and with that 
other evil, the rulers of Egypt, too! Let them look to it. The 
days of freedom to do evil are past. The new freedom only 
means freedom to do right, which, of a truth, is the only freedom. 
We no longer allow disease to be free to decimate the people ; 
we no longer allow ignorance to be a free path to crime; and a 
time will come when we will not suffer countries to disgrace 
humanity. But besides these indirect effects of Sir Samuel 
Baker’s expedition there is another. He raised the Ottoman 
flag in Masindi, and that is a symbol of rule, of government ; 
but everywhere throughout his arduous enterprise he exhibited 
what is not the symbol but the reality of rule—the perseverance, 
the ability, the skill, and the humanity of an English gentleman. 
That is something to show to the natives of Central Africa. 

We must now refer to Livingstone’s last journals. A very 
different expedition that which left Zanzibar on the 19th of 
March, 1866, from that which sailed up the White Nile and the 
Bahr Giraffe from Khartoum on the 8th of February, 1870. 
Yet although the former was insignificant in comparison, we 
cannot but think that the results will bulk as large in the public 
eye. What aman can do does not depend upon the assistance 
of governments, but upon himself; it is not the retinue a man 
has with him which can effect anything, but what he has in him. 
Livingstone’s retinue was of poor stuff. His dumb retinue of 
camels and mules are abused by some of his unwilling Sepoys, 
and by the cruel tsetse fly, and one by one die. Then the 
Sepoys, finding that such hints of the necessity of a return to 
better quarters from the hot jungles and the spare diet of 
Makonde are disregarded, finding that their leader had patience 
to bear with their malingering and with their tardiness, at length 
become more explicit, and so even before the expedition has 
reached lake N’Yassa they are dismissed. Having gone round 
by the south end of the lake, and having heard various black 
rumours of those very terrible fellows the Mazitus, a tribe 
residing on the high table-land to the north-west of Nyassa, and 
one of whose terrific features was the shields they used, 
Livingstone lost the society of the Johanna men, who “ walked 
off, leaving the goods on the ground” on the 26th of September. 
So too of the Nassick boys and the rest, and at the time of 
his death on May Ist, 1573, there remained only five faithful 
ones of all that had left Zanzibar in 1866 ; how faithful these five 
were, the narrative which the editor of these last journals supplies 
in continuation of Livingtone’s notes shows. But for these five 
men the valuable journals which are now before us, the impor- 
tant maps which were the careful results of these years of travel, 
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the careful observations, and vigorous researches of the greatest of 
African explorers would have been lost to the world, and remains 
which add another glory to the dust of which Westminster 
Abbey is the precious casket, would have been poorly buried in 
an African grave. That these last journals are one of the most 
excellent contributions to the discovery-literature of the centre 
of Africa, cannot, we think, be doubted. No traveller has gone 
over more of the new ground, unknown to white foot, than 
David Livingstone, and no traveller carried with him more 
attentive eyes, or a more excellent capacity both of head and ° 
heart, than the strong, persevering, brave, and earnest man who 
died upon his knees in the hut in Chitambo’s village, to the 
south of Lake Bangweolo, two years ago. 

But this is a most difficult book to review. It is not written for 
the reviewer, but for the man himself. It is only made up of jottings 
which were to save hismemory from carrying impossible loads. Day 
by day we have some shrewd observation, some interesting fact, 
some manly protest, or some scrap of keen speculation. There is 
no continuous current of thought running through it, it is simply 
the honest and faithful jotting of a painstaking man who had 
his senses well trained to observe, and his head well trained to 
know what was worth observing. There is a continuity of pur 
pose, however, in the life of which these notes and journals give 
some faithful records, From the beginning to the end he was 
conscious of his mission.* He was carrying the broad truth to 
those who had but dim inklings of what seemed to him the 
main, the irresistible fact of the universe—the existence and the 
fatherhood of God. He was carrying the message which God’s 
Son, according to his earnest creed, himself bore, and he felt 
proud of his mission. He looked forward to the time when the 
evils of slavery should cease, when the people who have a love of 
peace and the quiet arts of agriculture should be left to them- 
selves to work out the end of their existence, and to bring about 
prosperity and happiness in that wide region which is being deso- 
lated in consequence of the false idea that man can kave property 
in man. Over and over again he dwells upon the evils of the 
present terrible system. Here are some grim fragments :— 

“19th June, 1866.—We passed a woman tied by the neck to a tree 
and dead ; the people of the country explained that she had been unable 
to keep up with the other slaves in a gang, and her master had deter- 
mined that she should not become the property of any one else if she 
recovered after resting for a time. I may mention here that we saw 
others tied up in a similar manner, and one lying in the path shot or 
stabbed, fur she was in a pool of blood.” 





* © Last Journals,” vol. ii. p. 66. + Vol. i. p. 143. 
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“ 27th June—One of our men wandered and found a number of 
alaves with slave-sticks on, abandoned by their master from want of 
food; they were teo weak to be able to speak or say where they eame 
from ; some were quite young.” 

“29th June.—\ saw a person bound toa tree and dead—a sad sight 
whoever was the perpetrator. . . . . A great deal, if not all the 
lawlessness of this quarter (Waiyau and Makao) is the result of the 
slave trade, for the Arabs buy whoever is brought to them, and in a 
country covered with forest as this is, kidnapping can be prosecuted 
with the greatest ease; elsewhere the people are honest and have a 
regard for justice.” 

“16th September.—At the present rate of destruction of population, 
the whole country will soon be a desert.” 


And after many other such allusions, he writes :— 


“4th June, 1868.—From what I see of slavery, even in its best 
phases, I would not be a slave dealer for the world.” 


Such experiences are enough to give earnestness to one’s 
hatred of an institution which ean produce such results. Living- 
stone had a real belief in the possibility of a’ great future for 
Africa,* but he knew that that would be impossible while the 
trade which it was his object to suppress continued. He found 
that many of the populations of the countries he travelled 
through were possessed of the idea of property in man,t and 
he was of opinion that it was this erroneous idea—which is 
erroneous not only when looked at from the Christian point of 
view, which looks upon the social relationship as a brotherhood, 
but regarded as a question of the philosophy of jurisprudence— 
that retarded all improvement, that prevented the development 
of character amongst those in whose minds were the elements of 
justice, the sentiment of honesty, and the germs of religion, and 
that turned a rich and fertile land into a wilderness and a 
hunting ground. We cannot but believe that Livingstone was 
right in this opinion, and right when he thought that slavery, 
“the great open sore of the world,” would be mitigated by 
religion ; and that the religion of love might bring about the 
peace which was so urgently required to enable Africa to de- 
velop her resources—that the religion of equality and brotherly 
love would bring about the freedom which was the right of each, 
and the extinction of the idea of property in humanity.[ Without 
these the future of Africa would be like the past. 

But Livingstone was not a visionary, but a very thorough-headed 





* See vol. ii. p. 81. + Vol. i. pp. 143-154. 
¢ “I, too, have shed light of another kind, and am fain to believe that I 
have performed a small part in the grand revolution which our Maker has been 
for ages carrying on by multitudes of conscious and many unconscious agents 
all over the wor! 


d.”—* Last Journals,” vol. ii. p. 66. 
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practical man. He hoped much from God’s blessing on his work, 
buthe hoped more from his labours as an explorer and a geographer. 
For Africa, in the meantime, a Map was more important than a 
Bible. It almost seems incredible to believe that it remained 
for men of the nineteenth century to discover that great group 
of inland seas which lies in the centre of Africa. Every portion 
of the coast is so well known. It is only a holiday journey 
round the Cape of Good Hope now. The northern shore has 
histories which are older now, and were perhaps more splendid 
once, than those of Europe, and yet, of the interior of Africa, : 
until this century little or nothing was known. An America 
was lying in the midst of men for centuries, and no Columbus 
was there to seek for it. But there is no barrier more secure 
than that of ignorance. That no one knew anything of it was 
the reason that no one endeavoured to know anything. If once 
a man shows the way the crowd will follow him. But it re- 
quires a strong, able man to go where others have feared to go; 
indeed, in everything that fearless spirit which will tread any- 
where with God, however much the path may separate it from 
humanity, is the distinction between the great and the small 
man. The genius thinks thoughts that no one has dared to 
think, the orator says things that no one has dared to say, the 
inventor does things that no one has dared to do, and the 
explorer goes where no one has dared to go. A block is pierced 
by the small end of the wedge; the explorer is the point of the 
human wedge which makes its way into the country. The 
obstacle to the knowledge of Africa has been the ignorance of 
Africa. The physical features of that vast continent were un- 
known, and but for some such leaders of men as Livingstone 
they would have remained unknown. Now, however, a way is 
opened to other men by the mere footprints of that solitary 
Scotchman through the dense vegetation, the “steamy smother- 
ing air” of that continent, and already men are following in his 
footsteps.* His geographical discoveries have in that respect 
been all important. There is a fine figure of speech used in 
connexion with certain religious tenets by which man is called “a 
way forus.” Surely, in a true sense, David Livingstone is a way 
for us into the centre of Africa.t How considerable his dis- 
coveries have been will be evident from a glance ata map of 
Africa as it was before his enterprise began aud a map of Atrica 
since his enterprise so sadly ended. He has given us continents 
and seas of which we knew nothing. He has told us of moun- 





* We see that Dr. Steer, the Bishop of Central Africa, has just left this 
country for his diocese. 

t *‘ All Central Atrica will soon be known,” he says, in a note of the 28th 
January, 1871.—* Last Journals,” vol. ii. p. 97. 
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tain ranges, of high table-lands, of broad rivers of which we were 
ignorant. In these last wanderings he discovered Lake Bang- 
weolo or Bemba, which is at least 150 miles long by 80 broad.* 
The Manynema country, for which he set outon the 12th July, 1869, 
was hitherto unknown. He was the first Eurcpean to visit Lake 
Moero. He has made us familiar with every headland and cove in 
that long narrow lake, Tanganyika, and with the height of innume- 
rable mountainsand districts,the breadth of innumerable rivers, and 
the peculiarities of innumerable tribes. The red lines which show 
his journeyings on the maps which accompany this careful 
edition of his “ Last Journals,” show how much ground he has 
gone over. The careful naming of the places on the map would 
have been a most valuable geographical contribution, but the 
thoroughness of his investigations went much further. No 
man, we feel convinced, could have contributed more to the 
knowledge of Central Africa than David Livingstone. A man 
with powers of scientific observation—a man with admirable 
ability in geographical dialectics, he yet very seldom indulges in 
theories, but is content to do the important drudgery of register- 
ing the rainfall day by day, of recording the temperature aud 
making barometrical and hypsometrical observations with “ un- 
flagging thoroughness of purpose year in and year out.”+ There 
could have been no abler or better pioneer of men into the 
unknown districts of Central Africa than he whose weary 
journeyings, whose unfailing patience, whose firm perseverance, 
whose failing health and long illuess are faithfully recorded in 
these volumes. As to the book itself we said it was not one 
which was written for reviewers, yet it has merits which a 
reviewer may well note. There is a clear directness of style 
which is peculiarly pleasant after the many specimens of modern 
English which seem to spraw! over the thought they are meant 
to convey. The editing is well performed by the Rev. Mr. 
Waller, whose past knowledge, not only of Livingstone, but of 
Africa, contributed to make him a competent and tender editor, 
and to some extent a biographer. One want we note with 
disappointment, and that is the absence of an index. In a 


work of the nature of that before us an index was almost indis-. 


pensable. It would have been the means of introducing 
a possible method into a series of observations, discourses, 
and researches which were necessarily miscellaneous as they left 
the hand of Livingstone, seeing that they had no other con- 
nexion than that of the time at which they were made or recorded. 
Mr. Waller has done his work so well, we regret that he has 





* Vol. i. p. 319, t Introduction, p. x. 
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not in this respect done it better. It is weary routine work to 
the author or editor making an index, but how much weary and 
annoying trouble and time does it save the reader ! 

And how does this work bear upon the matter we have on 
hand? Does it only vamp up stories of the murder of poor over- 
driven and failing slaves, or tell new tales which read like old ? 
These tragedies are so common now. Will it effect much by 
bringing to light more of the shocking particulars of the abhorred 
trade? We fear that its influence will be limited in that way. 
We have said that England is half-hearted, and will not in the. 
meanwhile be stung by such remote sympathy to do more than 
send some cruisers to steam about the east coast of Africa and 
enter into waste paper treaties with the powerless Sultan of 
Zanzibar. But the good work of this man cannot pass away 
with his troubled life. He has left Europe a legacy of Central 
Africa, He has by these maps and journals which were made 
in these laborious journeys possessed us of a knowledge of the 
country which has opened it to us. Now that he has made 
the way many will follow in his footsteps. He has made what 
was a fastness a high road. Already we have had reporters in 
Central Africa in search of the explorer; we will have many in 
time to come in search of the explored. It is finding the key to 
the door that is the difficulty; once the bolt is shot it will turn ° 
upon its hinges. That these results will be the means of putting 
an end—after many days, we fear—to the slave trade, which is an 
issue of blood to Africa at the present time, and drains its life 
away, we hope and believe. The influence of man upon man is 
slow but certain. These “ Last Journals” contain innumerable 
proofs of the influence which Livingstone exercised upon those 
about him, for we see men become better by the infection of his 
presence. 

It was no wonder that in early times it was believed that 
great and good men could by their physical touch work miracles, 
for each man must have had experience of great effects produced 
by that mental touch which we call influence, effects which to 
them must have seemed more miraculous than the cure of 
disease or the raising from the dead. But that law, although 
occult, is palpable enough to those who have eyes. It is one 
of the strongest in the universe, and we cannot but believe that 
now that there has been a little leaven introduced in the dough 
of Africa, anon the whole lump will be leavened. We cannot 
but believe that these wanderings will have an immense influ- 
ence upon the future of Africa. We have there a country well 
watered by large navigable rivers, which flow in many instances 
from central lakes which would afford easy means of water com- 
munication from the centres of commerce and of industry, which 
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might under peace grow upon their banks. The climate is accord- 
ing to all the evidence more healthy than that of India, and the 
population are, on the whole, docile, tractable, and peace loving.* 
The land is in many places admirably adapted for a cultivation 
which would make the scraping and penurious efforts of Euro- 
pean soil look sterile by comparison, and in many places there is 
an abundance of easily-worked iron and coal. These physical 
advantages are immense. America with only one of these, and 
labouring against the disadvantage of distance from Europe, has 
produced some of the first of nations in a couple of centuries. 
What might not Africa become? We know what Egypt was, 
but we cannot say what Africa might become. Little or nothing 
stands in the way of this progress except African slavery, which 
we as a country are slow to put an end to, but which may, it 
seems, through the brave and life-sacrificing exertions of some 
of our countrymen, in time be made to cease. When that time 
comes we will have to look back upon Livingstone not only as a 
traveller, an explorer and a geographer, but as a philanthropist.+ 


Art. IJ.—Puiny’s Lerrers. 


Pliny’s Letters. By the Rev. A. Cuurcu and Rev. W. J. 
Bropriss. Blackwoods: Edinburgh and London. 


'I.HIS is another of Messrs. Blackwood’s “ Ancient Classics for 

English Readers,” executed with the same care and good 
taste which have marked its predecessors. No volume of the 
series is likely to be more serviceable in certain quarters than 
this one. It will be of use not only to the English reader, but 
also to the college student, to whom it will be a much-needed in- 
troduction to one of the most interesting relics of antiquity. For 


. it is a singular fact that though there are at least two transla- 


tions in our language of the famous Epistles—those of Lord 
Orrery, and Melmoth—no attempt, as far as we know, at editing 
them has ever been made in this country. The same remark 





* “Last Journals,”’ vol. ii. p. 73. 

+ “Mine,” says Livingstone, “ has been a calm, hopeful endeavour to do the 
work that has been given me to do, whether I succeed or whether I fail, The 
prospect of death in pursuing what I knew to be right, did not make me veer 
to one side or the other.’ Vol. ii. p. 72. 
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applies to Pliny’s contemporary Martial— not to speak of 
Suetonius, Tacitus, and Quintilian, who have been more or less 
satisfactorily handled in Germany. But in the case of Martial 
an excuse can be pleaded fur neglect which will vot avail in the 
case of these Epistles. ‘There is not in these last, if we except 
one bit of ambiguous verse, a passage which could call up a 
blush to the cheek of an archbishop: indeed, the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has recommended them as excellent 
reading. Yet the university student, preparing for the Tripos 
or the schools, and consulting Dr. Smith’s Standard Dictionary, . 
will still find Mr. George Long, perhaps the first of our Latinists, 
recommending the edition of Cortius and Longolius, published 
at Austerdam in 1734— continental scholars having, until 
recently, exhibited a neglect with regard to this particular 
author as striking as our own. Surely there are at Oxford and 
Cambridge a number of idle men called Fellows who ought to 
see to this. ‘There were at any rate many such in our day, and 
we do not believe that the genus is extinct. These men have 
not always been idle. On the contrary, many of them have 
acquired and exhibited at the age of two- or three-and-twenty a 
familiarity with the Greek ‘and Latin languages such as we 
firmly believe is not to be found in any corresponding body of 
youths in any other country in the world. We put out of the 
question such of them as are engaged in college or private 
tuition ; though, by the way, these are generaliy the only ones 
who favour us with classical editions of sulid merit. We speak 
of those who having taken the most extraordinary pains to 
render themselves capable of being useful in certain branches of 
learning, are discovered, by the curious observer, vegetating 
under the ivy of the quadrangles ; who, after having succeeded 
in writing better Latin prose than Lipsius and better Greek 
verse than Scaliger, have all of a sudden deviated into common- 
room gossip aud short whist. It would almost seem as if, in the 
absence of a sense of duty, an imperious yearning to be doing 
something with all this load of knowledge would have impelled 
some of these to turn their attention to neglected manuscripts 
and neglected authors. At any rate, the conductors of that ex- 
cellent series the “ Bibliotheca Classica,” should include Pliny’s 
Letters in their programme. ‘There is no lack of scholars in 
this country who could succeed in turning out an acceptable 
“College Edition” of them; some one of whom, we entertain 
tie hope, might be pressed into un-lertaking the task. 
The appearance of Pliny as a letter-writer coincides nearly 
‘with the fall of Domitian, and the commencement of that long 
epoch which has been celebrated by Gibbon and so many other 
historiaus as the happiest known to the ancient world. The 
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hand of the tyrant, red with the blood of nobles and dreaded at 
last, as we are told, by the meanest artisan of the capital, bad of 
course been heavy upon everything in the shape of philosophy 
and serious literature. A happy time had now arrived when, a3 
Tacitus puts it, “men might think what they wished and say 
what they thought.” Onder these circumstances, Roman litera- 
ture broke out into what was destined to bea final flicker. Not 
that there had not been writers of talent, and one or two of 
genius, under Domitian ; but theirs were themes which did not 
require freedom of utterance or elevation of sentiment, which 
indeed sometimes invited an exhibition of the opposite qualities. 
Thus Quintilian could compose his treatise on the complete 
training of an orator, a technical work; and Frontinus could 
write about water-works, and engineering, and tactics: and 
there were people, of course, who composed commentaries on 
Virgil, and others it would seem who wrote about cookery. 
Statius, we are told, delighted the town with his Thebaid, and, 
difficult as such a conception may be to the modern reader,we may 
suppose that Silius produced a like effect, with his dreary 
Punica. And there were many other poets who are, perhaps 
happily, known to us only by name. It was, of course, safe to 
sing of mythical themes such as those which the great satirist 
himself, publishing in a time of freedom, thought fit to ridicule : 
Telephus and Orestes, the grove of Mars and the cave of Vulcan, 
the wanderings of Diomed, and the bellowings of the Minotaur. 
Aineas, as the same satirist tells us further on, might be set 
fighting with Turnus, and Achilles might be knocked on the 
head, or rather on the heel, with no danger to the poet: yet 
even in these mythical compositions it was thought prudent to 
bespatter the Emperor with occasional flattery. The fugitive 
pieces, or “Silva” of Statius (a work which, like Pliny, has been 
entirely neglected by the modern English scholar) are full of the 
grossest adulation: and the same must, of course, be said of 
Martial, the man of genius par excellence of the reign of 
Domitian. A writer like Martial is thoroughly at his ease under 
adespotism. His sole aim is to amuse ; and slaves, as has con- 
stantly been remarked, are more easily amused than any other 
class of people. Even the better sort of folk are in a humour to 
be forced into a laugh, in the midst of their miseries, And the 
tyrant, unless he be one of an exceptional kind, such as Philip 
the Second, or this very Domitian at the beginning of his reign, 
or a madman like Caligula, is well content that his subjects 
should laugh. Flattery, to such an author, costs nothing. It 
can scarcely be said that he stoops to it. It would be more 
correct to say that at times he rises to it—or perhaps, rather, 
that it lies in the same moral plane as the filth in which he de- 
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lights, and is practised without effort. Hence we find Martial 
favoured by Domitian, read throughout the empire, and even 
treated with attention by men such as the younger Pliny. But 
anything like an independent tone of writing was impossible. 
This was the case, Pliny himself tells us, in the reign of Nero. 
It was also the case in the reign of Domitian, as is shown by the 
fate of Arulenus Rusticus, and Herennius Senecio, the only men 
who attempted it. 

The new epoch ushered in three new authors of eminence, 
Tacitus, Juvenal, and Pliny ; the two former men whose produc-. 
tions—barring such strange accidents as have befallen works 
like the plays of Menander, the lost decades of Livy, and the 
Medea of Ovid—were of a character to defy Time, the last 
named, an agreeable writer who has had the good luck to elude 
him. Tacitus indeed seems to have already published a treatise, 
and it is almost certain that Juvenal had composed the bulk of 
his first two satires previous to Domitian’s death; but the fame 
of all three rests upon their subsequent productions. A serious 
writer taking up his pen at such a time would be pretty sure to 
exhibit one of two influences predominating in his mind. He 
would show himself soured by what he had gone through, or— 
especially after the adoption of Trajan—elated by the prospect 
before him. Juvenal and ‘Tacitus exhibit the former characte: 
ristic in a marked degree. Pliny, not without an occasional 
retrospect at the gloomy past, seems animated by the spirit of 
Hood’s “ four-and-twenty happy boys” who come “ bounding out 
of school.” The dawn of a new epoch, seen through his bene- 
volent eyes, clothes every object in a rosy tint. We behold a 
man surrounded by troops of friends, all mere or less intelligent 
and virtuous, visiting them at their agreeable country-seats and 
receiving them at his own, corresponding with them on literary 
and philosophical subjects, drawing them to his recitations and 
delighting to be recited to in turn. When these people write in 
Greek, they recall Homer, they equal Menander, they surpass 
Callimachus, every line is full of honey and nectar ; in their owa 
language they rival Catullus and Calvus, Plautus and Terence. 
We behold him interesting himself in the advancement and 
establishment in life of excellent youths, the pecuniary circum- 
stances and lawsuits of admirable matrons, and the illnesses of 
young girls, who unite the wisdom of age with youthful sweet- 
ness and virgin modesty. His own family connexions are all of 
the same distressingly perfect type. Hardly a man, woman, or 
child is named who is not praised. The vices and meannesses 
of the great city only occasionally make their echoes heard. 
Thus, on one occasion, the author dines with a man who 
sets inferior fare before his humbler guests; but the practice 
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is spoken of in terms which lead us to suppose that it was con- 
demned by public opinion. Again we read of a fortune- hunter, a 
tyrannical master, a rapacious governor—characters who are to be 
met with everywhere ; and we light upon vague expressions 
about “the times” such as are uttered in all times. But the 
general tints of the picture remain unaltered, and nowhere else 
perhaps are we introduced to so many upright and uninteresting 
people. We ask ourselves, can this be the same city as that 
described by Juvenal as a soil where only vice could thrive, with 
its nobility given up to horse-racing and debauchery, its so-called 
philosophers sinks of iniquity, full of a foreign population of 
Greeks and orientals, the scum of the earth, where there is 
scarcely a woman of the higher ranks that does not practise 
abortion, or a good looking boy who does not get corrupted ? 
The truth, of course, lies between the two extremes, and the two 
writers serve to correct each other. For instance, we see at 
once that Juvenal must be in the right, when he tells us that the 
recitations, so much affected by Pliny, were, in point of fact, 
among the dreariest modes of wasting time ever invented. We 
accept the judgment which he hints upon all this amateur 
poetry, so superior to Callimachus and Catullus. We are in- 
clined to endorse his estimate of Stoics and professors of virtue, 
whom he had opportunities of watching when removed from 
under the eyes of their noble patrons. On the other hand, there 
were virtuous and refined circles in Rome to which we may be 
sure that Juvenal, a literary Bohemian, never penetrated. His 
knowledge of the aristocracy was probably confined to what he 
saw of them in public, or at the morning reception, or at an 
occasional dinner to which he was bidden. Any great public 
scandal affecting the nobility, of course came to his ears: and as 
he was on the look-out for deformities, he noted it, and, as it 
appears to us, in many cases presented it under tvo general a 
form. We distrust his aristocratic interiors and great ladies’ 
boudoirs, as much as we distrust the West-end life and Grosvenor 
Square iniquities of the “ London Journal.” Modern critics and 
historians have constantly fallen into mistakes in this particular. 
They have judged of society at Rome from the pages of satirists, 
and epigrammatists, and Christian fathers: which is very much 
as it would be to judge of society in Paris in the days of Louis 
Philippe from the pages of Paul de Kock, or of Protestant 
civilization from the Pope’s Encyclicals. 

These letters not only give us an insight into the personal 
habits and tastes of Pliny, but also throw a strong light upon the 
cultivated and lettered gentleman of the period. ‘The personal 
peculiarities are of importance in so far as they mark the epoch. 
Every age has its affectatious, and it is not so long since states- 
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men were pleased to have it made known to the world how they 
had spent a day and a night up to their knees in cards, or how, 
on going into the House, they had seen two Speakers instead of 
one. The affectation of Pliny is of a much more harmless kind. 
He publishes—indeed, all these letters were evidently written 
with a view to publication—hovv, while engaged in hunting boars, 
he still continues to “compose.” He informs us that, on being 
called off to witness an eruption of Vesuvius, he had preferred to 
“study.” He puts a business inquiry on such a private matter 
as the purcl:ase of an estate into the form of an elaborate epistle, - 
and includes it in his collection. In one place an instructive 
conversation is recorded between the philosopher Euphrates and 
himself. In his post of Prefect of the Treasury he had to hear 
causes, to sign petitions, to make up accounts, and what appeared 
to him the worst thing of all, to write business letters into which 
he could not introduce “graces of style.” On his complaining 
about all this to Euphrates, his friend reminds him with great 
good sense, that to carry on the business of the State is not only 
the function, but the highest function, of a philosopher. But, 
says Pliny, he fails to persuade me that it would not be better 
to spend my whole days in listening tohim. In ail this we have 
distinct traits marking the cultivated pedant or prig of the time. 
We must suppose them, however, to have been manifested in an 
unusual degree by Pliny; and, indeed, there are not wanting 
stray indications in his letters that he was subjected to the good- 
natured criticism of his friends on account of some of his pecu- 
liarities. We must add—what, indeed, we are not entitled to 
add with regard to his friends, though we have our suspicions— 
that such a character was necessarily totally devoid of a sense of 
humour. An amusing instance of this is furnished us in one 
of the letters. One Passimus Paulus, an aristocratic knight, had 
got together an audience to hear his verses. On his commencing 
Prisce jubes (Priscus, do you bid me?) it seems that Priscus 
Javolinus, a lawyer whowas present, could not help exclaiming, “J, 
indeed, don’t bid you!” a remark which excited laughter, in 
which we should have thought that the reciter might have 
good-humouredly joined, previous to starting afresh. Pliny 
pours out the vials of his wrath upon this Priscus, and declares 
that he was mad, though he is forced to admit that he had a 
considerable practice at the bar. The fact is that the utterer of 
this playful observation was one of the most emiueut of Roman 
Jurisconsults. We must then make some allowances and deduc- 
tions on account of the individual, if we would arrive, from 
Pliny’s rendering of himself, at a fair view of the pursuits of the 
men of his circle and hisclass. Yet the outline of their figures and 
the features common to all of them are plainly to be discerned, 
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Public life, in the highest sense in which we use the words—a 
position enabling a man, in proportion to his talents and oppor- 
tunities, to influence public events, to “mould a nation’s decrees,” 
it may be to “shape the whispers of the throne”’—had been for 
a long time interdicted to the Roman aristocracy. The Senate 
had sunk into a kind of lit de justice, or more often of injustice, 
an engine for registering and giving that kind of formal sanction, 
of which despotism is so often mindful, to the sovereign’s decrees. 
In the time of Domitian it had often been called together to 
discuss subjects of a trivial character. If we imagine the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury forced, on pain of death, to debate some 
of the topics which now engage its voluntary attention, we shall 
be able to realize the condition of the Senate. Juvenal, in a 
well-known satire, represents it as convened to decide on the 
mode of dressing an enormous turbot. Andaf this be a fiction, 
as we think it is—for we do not attach the same importance as 
Dean Merivale does to the res vera ayitur of the poet—yet it 
would have had no point if it had not in some degree corre- 
sponded to a real state of things. To such an extent had this 
degradation of the Senate proceeded that, as Pliny himself 
informs us, the practice and procedure of parliament (jus sena- 
torium) had come to be forgotten. Curule dignities, such as 
consulships, praetorships, &c., were still either objects of ambition 
to the nobility, or dignities for which they felt themselves bound 
to compete, under pain of falling under suspicion and into 
disgrace. The duties entailed upon their possessors consisted for 
the most part in a lavish expenditure of money. The real power 
was in the hands of the Emperor, and exercised by him through 
his freedmen. A nobleman might aspire to the governorship 
of a proviuce, a post in which the despot’s favourite, in some 
cases nominated by a kind of congeé d’élive in the Senate, could 
recoup himself for his extravagance at the shows by plundering 
the provincials, But, judging from the correspondence between 
Trajan and Pliny, the Kmperor had to be consulted on matters 
of the smallest importance. There were a number of adminis- 
trative offices, connected with the police, the roads, the water- 
works, &c., where a man of business habits might find occupa- 
tion, but such as could hardly be considered objects of high 
political ambition. There was, of course, the army, and there 
was the bar, which was open to senators, and which was espe- 
cially taken to by those who, feeling a vocation for it, sought a 
means of increasing their income, s.nce trade and commerce were 
strictly forbidden to them. 

Under these circumstances it is not to be wondered at that so 
many of the Roman nobility should have furnished food for the 
satirist by their extravagance and profligacy. When the private 
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memoirs and gossiping letters and diaries uf the second French 
Empire shall see the light, it is certain that many very singular 
scenes and episodes in upper-class life will be found, not indeed 
described, but hinted at: to describe such even in a private 
diary or confidential letter would be nowadays impossible. 
It is greatly to the credit of the Romans that such a number of 
the better class should have filled up their leisure with pursuits 
which, if not exactly ennobling, were certainly not degrading. 
They were not uncommonly seized with a mania for making 
verses. In one of Martial’s epigrams, the host actually sets his - 
guests to work at verses during the dinner hour. These, how- 
ever, may have been vers de société, epigrams, or .some other 
harmless fooling. The productions which the Roman gentry 
of malice prepense set themselves to concoct, and to pour into 
the ears of their friends, were by no means always of this inno- 
cent character. They comprised such items as tragedies and 
epic poems. The evil was of long standing, but it probably 
reached its culminating point in the days of Pliny. Domitian 
wrote epics, as Nero had done before him ; and the Court set the 
fashion in those days even more than it does in the present day, 
Even sensible people would think it a safe thing to amuse them- 
selves in the same way as the Emperor. To write Greek verses, 
or, indeed, anything in Greek, was the height of these people’s 
ambition. Indeed, tne time was at hand when Greek was to 
become the literary language of Rome, as Latin afterwards was 
that of medizval Europe, and French of some of the German 
courts. It is curious to notice how symptoms of the approaching 
change are hailed by the patrician and the plebeian respectively. 
“That a Roman should be able to speak such beautiful Greek !” 
exclaims Pliny, in an ecstasy of delight. “It would be much 
better to speak one’s own language correctly,” is the sensible 
comment of Juvenal, when he informs us that the ladies were in 
the habit of rattling off the foreign dialect in every circumstance 
of life. He might have added that the affectation stuck to men 
in the jaws of death, if he had happened to read Pliny’s account 
of the gentleman who cried kéxocxa, “I have made my decision,’ 
to the physicians who pressed upon him the food which he 
refused to swallow. As Greek grew in fashion, the taste for 
dabbling in Greek philosophy increased. The gentry attended 
what we should call “courses of lectures” by rhetoricians and 
philosophers: the wealthiest among them sometimes kept such 
persons on their establishments : they were the instructors of the 
youth of the best circles. The Roman loved to air his Greek and 
his philosophy in his letters, and to assemble his friends to listen 
to his productions. That this was no joke for the friends is proved 
by the fact that the recitation sometimes lasted a whole day, and 
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even more. On these occasions the host arrayed himself in his 
choicest attire, with his hands sparkling with rings. There were 
some who delivered themselves at dinner-parties, where also 
philosophical works were read out loud, and questiuncula, 
small literary questions discussed, and such themes as “the 
true character of virtue” proposed for debate. Of this epoch our 
author was the product, and, on the whole, a favourable repre- 
sentative. He was not a mere literary dilettante, on the con- 
trary, he was an active man of the world, but his dilettanteism 
always accompanies him. When most usefully employed, he is 
always pining after the study of “philosophy.” It is possible that 
under more.advantageous circumstances he might have been a 
great statesman. If we picture to ourselves Mr. Gladstone 
under a rigid despotism, pleading smal] causes at the bar, with 
only now and thea a State trial to awaken his energies, discharg- 
ing such offices as those of Accountant-General and Curator of the 
Thames, finally sent to administer Ireland, and forced to correspond 
with the home Government about the building of a theatre at 
Dublin, or the best mode of extinguishing fire at Cork, we can 
well imagine that his private letters would be full of complaints 
about the time lost to his studies and histranslations of Homer,and 
we shall be able to realize the position of the younger Pliny. 
He was born, in all probability, at what is now called Como, 
on the banks of the lake of that name, of a stock (the 
Cecilian) originally plebeian, but long since reckoned as aristo- 
cratic. In the Roman Empire of the period, as in the England 
of to-day, the really old noble families were virtually extinct. 
Adopted, according to the sensible practice then sanctioned by 
law, by his maternal uncle the elder Pliny, he was educated under 
the eye of that extraordinary man. The elder Pliny, like the 
elder Mill, was one of those men part of whose mission seems to 
have been to exhibit to the world the impossibility of crushing 
youthful intellect, even by the most wrong-headed methods. We 
should expect a young man who came out of such hands to show 
a distaste for learning, during the rest of his life, as strong as that 
of Mr. Toots released from the forcing-apparatus of Di. Blimber. 
The uncle deemed every moment wasted that was not given to 
study, and on one occasion rebuked his nephew for taking a walk. 
Of course the nephew was sent to the best instructors and made 
to learn Greek. At fourteen years of age he wrote a Greek tra- 
gedy, as he himself informs us with evident pride, though he 
affects to laugh at it. He practised with success at the bar, 
and held a commission in the army for a short time in Syria. 
Under Domitian, he served the office of Questor to the 
Emperr, and Preetor, when he had to exhibit games which 
he chaiacteristically got a friend to preside over for him 
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In Trajan’s reign, he served the office of Consul, and the 
last we hear of him is as Propretor of Pontus and Bithynia. 
The letters began to be published after the death of Domitian, 
and it is of them that we would speak. The author pretends 
in his preface that they were collected at haphazard, and 
given to the world at the request of a friend; but nothing 
can be plainer than that they were elaborately polished with a 
view to publicity and issued in chronological order. It is related 
of Buffon that he was wont to array himself in full dress costume 
before sitting down to write ; and here certainly we have Pliny in 
full dress. He advances to meet posterity with his best manners 
and his noblest sentiments. We believe him to have been 
a gentleman, but those who have bestowed unlimited praise on 
his moral character should bear in mind that we have only got 
his own account of himself. It is possible that if Cato, the censor,,. 
had published letters, and Plutarch’s life of him had been lost, 
we should have been tempted to admire him as a model master 
of a household ; or, again, if Seneca could have escaped the his- 
torians, what a perfect sage would have peeped out upon us 
trom behind his writings. “ Most of the letters,” says Teufell in 
his History of Roman Literature, “are devoted to the good and 
excellent performances or clever sayings, to the principles, mode 
of life, &c., of the author himself, and exhibit him as a tender 
husband, good friend, humane master of slaves, admired speaker 
or writer, noble-minded citizen and liberal patron of good aims.” 
Hetakes uncommonly good care toinform the world of hislargesses, 
and in one place sticks in a trumpery note of a few lines on pur- 
pose to let every one know that his works are sold at Lyons. 
But apart from the writer’s foibles, which are themselves in some 
degree characteristic of the epoch, what is the light which the 
Letters throw upon the life of the period ? 

With regard to ordinary town life, we learn very little. Pliny 
had of course his town-house, but he never, to the best of our 
recollection, mentions it. In one of his letters he sums up the 
usual avocations of his class. “If you ask anybody,” says he, 
“what he has been doing to-day, he will reply that he has been 
congratulating some young man on his attaining his majority, or 
else attending a betrothal or a wedding, or the signing of a will ; 
or he has assisted a friend in a court of justice, or been sum- 
moned to a deliberation.” We have abundant evidence that the 
duties involved in the relationship of patron and client sometimes 
weighed hard upon the Roman gentleman, and that the visits of 
ceremony enforced by a rigid etiquette were a serious nuisance. 
There are a few points on which we should be glad to be en- 
lightened by Pliny; we should cheerfully dispense with a good 
deal of his lofty rhetoric, if we could only gain through him some 
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additional glimpses of the manners of the period. To give but one 
example in connexion with this matter of salutations. Pliny’s 
path in life was by the side of rich and great men. Is it possible 
that persons in the position of Consul or Preetor could attend the 
levées of a number of persons wealthier than themselves for the 
purpose of carrying off their share of the small daily dole which 
was distributed at each house? We learn from other sources 
that this was so but, on a variety of grounds we have great 
difficulty in believing it. Probably some one or two cases of this 
kind may have occurred, which were immediately laid hold of by 
satire. We get no information on this head from Pliny. The 
trials and the debates in the Senate in which he was engaged 
form the most interesting passages which we can extract from 
his town life. Ina long letter (the fourteenth of the eighth book) 
Pliny has made us acquainted with one of these debates, and has 
dealt with great minuteness, and indeed prolixity, on a point 
partly of parliamentary, partly of judicial procedure. The point 
was as to the particular question or issue to be put to the House in 
its character of a court investigating the circumstances attending 
the death of one Afranius Dexter, a Consul. The letter does not 
give us a very high opinion of Pliny or of any of the persons 
engaged. And we are sure that neither Mr. Speaker Brand 
nor Mr. Justice Blackburn would have found the slightest difficulty 
in dealing with the matter. 

In relation to the country life of the period the Letters contain 
some indications of interest. Pliny must have had a considerable 
paternal estate at Como, to which he succeeded in early life. On 
the lake he possessed several villas. He had also a marine resi- 
dence at Laurentum, a seat in Tuscany, chiefly built by himself, 
and others at Tusculum, Tibur, and Preeneste. Nothing better 
illustrates the mania for building of that period, by which so many 
families ruined themselves, than the information which he gives 
us that he is still employed in constructions and additions to his 
residences. He describes himself as of moderate means, and no 
doubt correctly when compared with Senators and even Freedmen 
possessing immense estates in various parts of the Roman world 
and incomes ranging from fifty to two hundred thousand a year. 
We are not informed of his exact income, though we learn inci- 
dentally that his estate in Tuscany, as it would seem one of his 
two principal estates, was worth 3200/. a year. He had very 
little personalty, and he speaks of the probability of his having 
to borrow of his mother-in-law a sum of 24,0001. for the purchase 
of a property contiguous to one of his own. It is interesting to 
note what a landed proprietor (doubtless a generous one) in this 
position could contribute out of his own income to benevolent 
purposes. He presented a friend with 2400/. in order to make 
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up the fee necessary toa Roman knight; he contributed 800/. 
towards a lady’s wedding portion ; again, he bestowed 4001. on 
Quintilian’s daughter, on her marriage, apologizing for the small- 
ness of the gift; he gave his nurse a farm worth 800/. On one 
occasion he assigned an estate valued at considerably over 4000/. 
for the maintenance of certain young people at Comum. He 
founded a public library there. He built a temple at another 
place at his own expense. It would be interesting to know 
whether this kind of liberality was as common as the expenditure 
on banquets and bronzes, statues and choice tables of which we. 
hear so much from other sources. Of two of his country seats 
Pliny has given us elaborate and extremely valuable descriptions. 
His marine villa was at Laurentum, seventeen miles from Rome, 
so that, he says, he could finish his business in the city, and be 
down there of an evening. The road being for part of the way 
sandy, it was pleasanter to make the journey on horseback than 
in acoach. His house, Pliny describes as comfortable but inex- 
pensive ; and he proceeds to enumerate the apartments and con- 
veniences which it contains, a porch, cloisters, courtyard, various 
dining and drawing-rooms or saloons, a library, a suite of 
chambers in connexion with the bath, including a warm 
swimming-bath, passages warmed by hot air, two towers 
containing additional sitting-rooms, a suite of apartments 
for freedmen and slaves, but good enough for the recep- 
tion of guests, a tennis-court, &. &. Yet all this, which 
nearly takes our breath away, was doubtless on a moderate scale 
compared with other villas in the neighbourhood, as for instance 
that of Hortensius. His Tuscan house was a far grander 
affair. In one of his letters he has favoured us with an account 
of the manner in which he spends his time there. He rises with 
the sun, but keeps his windows shut for awhile, for the purpose 
of collecting his thoughts with a view to composition, a process 
greatly assisted by “silence and darkness.” After a time, he calls 
in his secretary and dictates what he has composed. At ten or 
eleven he walks in the cloisters or the portico, still “meditating 
and dictating.” He next packs himself into a carriage, not with a 
view of enjoying the weather or the scenery, but that change of 
scene and posture may stimulate him to still further “ medita- 
tions.” Occasionally he takes a ride “in order to save time.” 
On his return, after a short nap and a short walk, he recites 
aloud some Greek or Latin oration, for the benefit of his diges- 
tion, then the five’s court, as we may style it (where one is glad 
to hear of him), then dinner, at which “a book is read.” After 
dinner there is an entertainment by comedians or musicians, 
and, to close the day, literary conversation. Occasionally he 
goes out hunting, but always with his note-book, so " to be 
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sure to bag any happy thought that may pass through his 
head. 

In the above account we have a good specimen of the pedantry 
of the period, with the pedantry of the individual, and no doubt 
a slight infusion of his uncle, superadded. The affectation of the 
whole thing is indeed too obvious. Elsewhere he tells us that this 
sort of life is superior to any sort of business career. Yet there 
can be no doubt that, despite his numerous disclaimers, Pliny 
was delighted to get back to Rome, to society, to the centumviri, 
to the Senate, to a scene where he could exercise his abilities and 
make himself useful. The country has been and will continue to 
be a delightful place of residence for a great number of people, 
vastly Pliny’s superiors in every respect. But in the mouth of a 
man like him, who had practised at the bar, had held offices 
which had given him prominence, if not political power, and had 
mixed in the best circles in the metropolis, who was moreover 
as we see plainly ambitious, all this talk is mere conventional 
language which imposes on no one. 

Several interesting waifs of Roman country life float on the 
surface of Pliny’s letters. Thus, we hear how the whole coast at 
Laurentum is dotted over with villas similar to his own (as was 
the Tusculan hill, where Cicero’s villa was), and how the neigh- 
bouring village supplies almost all the necessaries of life. When 
a friend drops in unexpectedly and there is not time to get the 
warming apparatus in order, he is sent off to this village, where 
there are no less than three public baths. At such a short dis- 
tance from Rome, it is evident that a town visitor would be likely to 
drop in; but also in thecase of his Tuscan estate, 150 miles fromthe 
capital, we have evidences of “ country society.” Many of these 
country gentlemen, he tells us, were men of culture and refine- 
ment, and distinguished for their literary attainments. We have 
pleasing intimations, most probably true ones, of the virtuous mode 
of life prevalent at Brescia and Padua (to use the modern names) ; 
indeed we have contemporary evidence, generally, of the virtues 
of the country people. The wild orgies of Rome were as unknown 
to these people as are the orgies of Paris to a peaceful inhabitant 
of the department of Var, as are the shoddy extravagances of New 
York to a puritan family in Connecticut. We hear of the con- 
secration of a temple, and of a déjeuner to be given on the occasion. 
We hear of Pliny going about among his tenants, looking over 
their farms and into their accounts, occasionally remitting a por- 
tion of their rents after a bad harvest, sometimes giving a discount 
to purchasers of his vintages, if they turned out below the average, 
just like a modern English or French proprietor. 

Of greater interest to us than these casual glimpses of country 
life, always in civilized nations very much the same, would be 
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any indications conveyed in the letters of the author’s views 
on such a subject as that of religion, What was the tone of 
thought prevalent among his cultivated friends like Spurinna 
and Verginius? We have no express information on this head, 
but there can be no ditficulty in arriving at a conclusion. 
The old religious beliefs were completely honeyeombed. Pro- 
bably no educated Greek or Roman of the male sex, in the 
days of Pliny, believed in the mythology of his country. The 
elder Pliny held a kind of vague pantheism, and was utterly in- . 
credulous as to a future state. Tacitus candidly admitted that he 
did not know whether the world was governed by fate or chance. 
Tt has been well remarked by Gibbon that Lucian would never 
have ridiculed the gods of his country if they had not already 
been the objects of secret contempt to the enlightened. In 
Juvenal, who, like Tacitus, was the immediate contemporary of 
Pliny, they had been treated with similar irreverence. ‘The 
Manes, Charon and his bark, Jupiter and Mars and their 
amours, the stories of Hercules and the Labyrinth, father Janus, 
the Muses and their virginity, are handled in terms which are 
incompatible with a serious belief on the part of the satirist, 
or on the part of the “large concourses” by whom he was 
heard. Yet the same poet represents himself as sacrificing a lamb 
to Juno, and a steer to Jupiter, as a thank-offering for a friend 
saved from shipwreck. In the same spirit the dying Socrates 
had ordered a cock to be offered up to Ksculapius, and the dying 
Seneca had poured out a libation to Jupiter Liberator. In short, 
while the educated disbelieved in the existing system, they 
acquiesced in it as part of the established order of things. Pliny 
built temples and rejoiced that by his measures in Bithynia the 
places of worship, which had been weil-nigh deserted were 
beginning to be filled again, and the sacred rites restored and 
victims once more offered up to the gods. He was proud of 
filling the position of Augur, though the functions of the augurship 
had long been a subject of ridicule. As zealous on behalf of the 
rites of his country’s creed, as are many Gallios who build churches 
in the present day, he, like them, believed that the one grand 
object of life was the practice of virtue. “I perceive,” he writes 
in his Panegyric on Trajan, “that the gods are pleased not so 
much by the elaborate prayers of the votary as by innocence and 
holiness of iife ; and that he isdeemed more acceptable who brings 
to their shrines a pure and spotless mind than he who comes 
with a laboured invocation.” Juvenal has expressed himself in 
like terms, and his friends Tacitus, and Vergiuius, and Silius, 
and Spurinna, and Martial, the writer of dirty verses, would all 
have agreed so far. There was really no other religion than this 
awoug the enlightened classes. An able coutemporary writer 
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speaks of “the approaching divorce of the intelligence of the 
country from its religion” “as being one of the perils which 
menaces England.” By the way if this be a peril, surely it is 
one which threatens all civilized countries, It is a “rock 
ahead,” not only of England, but of the world. However that 
may be, the divorce was complete in the days of Trajan. An 
attempt at reunion was indeed made ata later period, under the 
terror inspired by the progress of Christianity ; and it is probable 
that many of the upper classes in Julian’s time persuaded them- 
selves that they believed in the mythology of their ancestors. 
But even if these people can be called the intelligence of the 
country, the reunion was impossible on such terms, for the myths 
which they sought to imbue with a new life had ceased to con- 
stitute the religion of the country. 

Of still greater value to posterity would have been some 
further information, from one so favourably placed for judging, 
on the subject of the Christians. The course of his life brought 
him into very close contact with the nascent religion. And we 
could well have spared a number of letters about the brilliant 
Greek verses and the brilliant qualities of his friends, if he had 
substituted for them a few on this subject. He would have 
been better employed in reporting on it to his master than in 
corresponding about aqueducts and architects. Like Festus, 
like Trajan (if the account of the martyrdoin of Ignatius which 
has reached us be genuine), like so many other statesmen who 
were brought face to face with the apostle of the new movement, 
he never seems to have guessed at its importance. Like so many 
other philosophic spirits groping about in the dark for a creed 
which should satisfy mankind, he little thought that he was 
“burning” as he laid his finger on this “ extravagant supersti- 
tion.” Of course, no one can blame Pliny for a blindness which 
was general among men of his class. This was precisely one of 
those cases in which it is given to the vulgar to see further than 
their betters. Just as the aristocratic guests at the Duchess of 
Richmond’s danced away undisturbed on the eve of Waterlov, 
while the sound of the cannon was distinctly heard by the 
beggar in the streets of Brussels, so the real nature of the 
approaching conflict between the old and new religions was 
patent to many fullers, weavers, and cobblers, at a time when 
the most intellectual Romans were ignorant of the very name of 
Christ. Yet we cannot help wondering that a man like Pliny, 
who was officially brought into contact with the Christians, should 
not have asked himself some questions. When before this, in 
Roman experience, had persons been found peacefully to lay down 
their lives in large numbers on behalf of their religion? 1t was 
plain that a Creed which could for the first time accomplish this 
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result merited in the highest degree the attention of the states- 
man. ‘That it assumed the form of a secret guild, obnoxious to 
the imperial system, and required therefore to be put down— 
this we can understand. The Pope, if he were invested with 
supreme power in Europe, would similarly put down Free- 
masonry to-morrow. But we should like to know the exact 
reasons which led Pliny, who inquired into the question, to term 
Christianity a depraved and extravagant superstition? Tacitus 
uses a similar phrase, but it is not probable that he was doing 
more than repeat the vulgar judgment, or that he had ever 
seriously inquired into the matter. Why it was held in horror 
by the vulgar heathen is plain : for they believed that infanticide 
and cannibalism were practised at its secret meetings; that, the 
lights being put out, proceedings took place such as in point of 
fact do sometimes take place at the revivalist meetings of negro 
methodists. It is plain that Pliny approached the investigation 
with a suspicion that guilty practices were carried on by the 
Christians. First of all he was informed by renegades that the 
Creed was harmless. It consisted mainly in addressiug invoca- 
tions to Christ as to a God, and binding oneself by an oath to 
abstain from certain crimes. The words here merit particular 
attention, “they bound themselves by an oath, not for any 
criminal purpose, but against theft, robbery, adultery, swindling, 
breaches of trust . . . . afterwards they met together to partake 
of a repast eaten in common and harmless.” Now the crimes 
above referred to were precisely those which, as we learn from 
Livy, were charged upon those who were in the habit of fre- 
quenting the Bacchanalia, meetings which, like those of the 
Christians, were secret, and were held at night. At these 
meetings it was supposed that poison was used. This guild, 
of foreign origin, was at last put down by the government. 
It seems probable that Pliny saw in Christian assemblies a 
revival of these mysteries. And we take the reply of the rene- 
gades to have been in the nature of a reply to specific questions 
of the Governor. ‘“ We bound ourselves by an oath to pursue 
a virtuous life; not to commit adultery, theft,’ &. It is 
evident that Pliny was not satisfied with this account. Hence, 
he says, the necessity of arriving at the truth by means of torture. 
Accordingly, two deaconesses were put to the question. “ Even 
then,” he adds, “I could find out nothing more (and he certainly 
expected something more) than a perverse and extravagant 
superstition.” What did these women tell him of a character 
to influence his judgment of the new Creed so strongly, bearing 
in mind that he had been able to trace no crimes to its votaries ? 
We are left to conjecture. In the “martyrdom of Ignatius” we 
are favoured with a conversation between the saint and Trajan, 
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and Trajan’s reasons for passing sentence. “We command that 
Ignatius, who affirms that he carries about with him Him that 
was crucified, should be devoured by beasts.” Trajan’s decision 
is to be deplored : but it must be confessed that the observations 
of Ignatius were in some places needlessly offensive, and in 
others of a character to puzzle the Emperor. The early Chris- 
tians were too much engaged, both in their spoken and written 
defences, in glorifying the superiority of their own Creed and 
condemning that of their opponents, to be able to find time to 
explain to these latter with anything like clearness what was the 
real meaning of Christianity. Even Paul’s defence before 
Agrippa and Festus must have left the latter entirely in the 
dark. If these unfortunate deaconesses succeeded in rendering 
themselves in any way intelligible to Pliny, it is probable that 
they told him how among other things they believed in the im- 
mediate return of Jesus to rule over the world. And it is quite 
natural that a Roman Governor should have deemed this 
belief a dangerous superstition. 

To return for a moment to this little volume. The numerous 
translations interspersed through its pages are executed with 
scholarly care and fidelity ; and the style of the younger Pliny 
makes him a difficult author to translate. In some few places 
we might venture to suggest an alteration. For example, 
not to go further than this very epistle on the subject of the 
Christians, swppliciwm is rendered “punishment,” and duct jusst 
“T ordered them to be punished ;” and this must leave a vague 
impression on the mind of the English reader. Supplicium is 
the French “supplice,” and duct is a common euphemism for 
“to be led to death.” Again, Pliny is made to doubt “ whether 
the very profession of Christianity unaccompanied by any criminal 
act, or whether only the crime itself involved in the profession is 
a subject of punishment.” Here what is virtually the same 
thing is expressed in two different ways. What Pliny doubted 
was, whether persons should be punished merely for the profes- 
sion of Christianity, even if that profession should be found not 
to involve. criminal practices, or for the flagitia cohwrentia 
momini, the criminal practices (or offences) which might be 
found to be inseparable from it, to be involved in it. Further 
on, the Christians address “a form of prayer to Christ.” It 
would have been better, in a matter of such great importance, 
not to leave out the words secwm invicem, which are, we believe, 
in all the MSS., and which point to a kind of liturgy, such as we 
know to have been in use in the second century. However, 
these are small matters. Messrs. Church and Brodribb’s con- 
tribution is in every way worthy of the series of which it forms 
a part, and this is saying a good deal. In the advertising cata- 
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logues we sometimes see a work labelled as one “ without which 
no gentleman’s library can be looked upon as complete.” It 
may be said with truth that no popular library or mechanics’ 
lustitute will be properly furnished without this series. Here 
the intelligent working man may possess himself of as good a 
general idea of the lives and writings of Xenophon and Cicero 
as remains in the heads of nine out of ten old Cambridge or 
Oxford graduates. These handy-books to ancient classical lite- 
rature are at the same time as attractive to the scholar as they 
ought to be to the English reader. We think then that they are 
destined to attain a wide and enduring circulation, and we are 
quite sure that they deserve it. 


nt 


Art. III.—Tur “Natura” Purnosopay or History. 


The Study of Sociology. By Hersert Spencer. Third 
Edition. London: Henry S. King and Co. 1874. 


} ar idea of a philosophy of history, that is, of general laws 


underlying historical phenomena in the same way that they 
underlie astronomical, meteorological, or any other large group 
of phenomena, is now fairly started in the world; and if such 
general laws remain as yet undiscovered, their discovery is no 
longer regarded as impossible. This conception, one of the few 
in which modern speculation has been entirely unanticipated by 
that of antiquity, has beea brought home to English readers 
chiefly by the writings of Mr. Milland Mr.Spencer. Yet the idea 
itself dates from the last century. For it was natural that the 
great discoveries of physical science should indace men to apply 
the same forms of thought, which they had learnt from nature, 
to their study of history, and to ask whether law, prevalent else- 
where, was absent only there. Could not general laws and 
causes be predicated also of social facts? Or, if ‘they could not 
be, how was history anything better than a register of laws and 
a record of battles? It is the object of this essay to explain 
what is meant by the “natural” philosophy of history, and to 
show by a sufticiently suggestive enumeration of instances, how 
close is the analogy, treated of by Mr, Spencer in his essay on the 
Social Organism and elsewhere, between the physical and the 
political world; to try to explain historical phenomena by the 
processes assumed to prevail in the development of the organic 
world, in other words, to show that the laws which have been 
traced in the evolution of organic species may be traced no less 
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in the evolution of political societies. For, to borrow a remark 
from Mr. Spencer’s latest work, the Study of Sociology is but 
the study of evolution in its most complex form. It is believed, 
that thus looked at, new light and interest are thrown upon a 
subject only too generally regarded as a mere record of facts, or 
if considered in the light of a science at all, as one utterly iso- 
lated, and disconnected with any other. For to a wide theory of 
history (and without some theory of history no theory of the 
universe is possible) battles and wars are of no more importance 
than any other of the fierce fights that on all sides characterize 
the struggle for existence, and a less significant lesson is often 
taught by the doings of great men than by the life of an ani- 
malcule, or by the games of little children. 


I. The Law of Irregular Development. 


The first law here considered is necessary for a comprehension 
of those that follow. It is this: In different periods of the 
earth’s history, different forms of life have co-existed, as they do 
at present: these forms, whether the “lineal descendants of some 
few beings who lived long before the first bed of the Silurian sys- 
tem was deposited,” as Mr. Darwin holds,* or “the products of 
different evolutional divergences taking place now in one direction 
now in an another” from beginnings as numerous and various as 
the species in which they result, as Dr. Bastian thinks,t repre- 
sent the different stages of development at any given time 
attained by organic beings. Now societies, like species, start 
from simpler forms, and follow more or less similar lines of de- 
velopment ; but in consequence of the different times of their 
commencement, or of the different circumstances and surround- 
ings of their growth, their different degrees of perfection at one 
and the same time present a varied aspect exactly analogous to 
_that presented at one and the same time by organic beings. 
That is to say, the co-existence of societies in different stages of 
development corresponds to the co-existence of species in diffe- 
rent stages of development, and in neither case is such a 
co-existence an objection to a Philosophy of History or a 
Philosophy of Life. The co-existence of molluscs and of verte- 
brates, or of African and European communities, is no more 
incompatible with the theory of development, than they re- 
spectively are with another. The most notable misapprehension 
of the principle of irregular development was the objection made 
to M. Comte’s famous generalization of history. When that 
philosopher asserted that all human ideas passed successively 





* “Origin of Species.” Third Edition. 524, 
+ “ Beginnings of Life,” vol. ii, 620, 
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through a theological, a metaphysical, and a positive stage, the 
contemporaneous existence of some or all those modes of thought 
was pounced upon as a complete refutation of the theory; 
“much,” says Mr. Mill, “ as if the natural succession of the 
hunting, the nomad, and the agricultural state could be refuted 
by the fact that there are still hunters and nomads.” 

Again, when archeologists divided history into a stone, a 
bronze, and an iron age, it was objected that since the Esqui- 
maux used implements exactly like those of the Neolithic period, 
we might still be said to be living in an age of stone. But, as 
Mr. Evans well puts it, these three stages of civilization overlap, 
intermingle, and shade off into one another, like the three 
principal colours of the rainbow, and yet their succession is 
equally well defined with that of the prismatic colours. As 
well, indeed, might it be objected to classing chalk in the 
secondary strata, because it is still being formed in the bed of the 
Atlantic Ocean. So also, if we suppose that commerce and science 
have long been gradually transforming the military institutions of 
feudal Europe into more or less purely democratic States, it is no 
valid objection to show that the course of such evolution has not 
been equally rapid in different countries. In the last century, 
when English monarchy had become constitutional, and French 
despotism was approaching democracy, the polity of Poland was 
still of that feudal type which characterized our own and most 
other countries during the Middle Ages ; in the words of Voltaire, 
it was “la plus fidéle image de l’ancien gouvernement gothique 
corrigé ou altéré partout ailleurs.” Thus, though the king nomi- 
nated to all offices and was the source of all honour, yet the 
principle of regal election existed as strongly as it once did in the 
feudal kingdoms. Nor were the privileges of the nobility and the 
priesthood less mediaeval, for not only was the senatorial body 
exclusively composed of palatines and bishops, but the archbishop 
presided over the assemblies, and was vicar-general in times of 
interregna. And whilst the agricultural population were still 
in a state of serfage, the right of parties to form confederations 
in the assembly cannot fail to recall the Hermandads of Spain, 
or the right of resistance so fully recognised by both the laws and 
practice of France and England. 


Il. The Law of Differentiation. 


As we follow nature from her lowest to her highest forms, we 
observe that those functions, which in the simplest organisms are 
subserved by a single organ, are in the more complex organisms 
subserved by a plurality of organs. It is in fact this progressive 
differentiation or specialization of organs, which constitutes the 
complexity of living things, and forms the best basis for their 
classification. 
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Let us compare this law as it operates (1) in Plants, (2) in the 
Molluscan Sub-kingdom of the Invertebrates, (3) in Societies. 

(1). Starting with the simplest and ending with.the most com- 
plex plants, a regular sequence may be traced with Thallogens 
at the one end and Exogens at the other, the intermediate links 
being formed successively by acrogens, endogens, dictyogens and 
gymnogens. Sea-weeds, fungi, and lichens constitute the class 
of thallogens. They are all flowerless plants, and their structure 
is of the simplest kind, consisting exclusively of cells; in them 
we look in vain for any distinction of root, leaf, or stem, or for 
any wood, spiral vessels or breathing pores. Acrogens, compris- 
ing the fern families, are likewise flowerless, but in them we 
already find a distinct stem and distinct leaves; they possess 
breathing pores, and in their most developed forms are charac- 
terized by true spiral vessels, But it is with exogens (the structure 
of which is approached in certain directions by endogens, dictyo- 
gens and gymnogens) that the vegetable world attains its highest 
organization. Functions and organs, unknown in the thallogens 
and incomplete in the other classes, are now defined and distinct. 
In the centre is a well-marked pith, which is annually enveloped 
by a zone of true wood, and these zones are crossed by cells, 
which connect the pith with the bark, and are known as medul- 
lary rays. So that, in the case of plants, differentiation seems to 
be the fact which marks their advance and the standard by 
which they may be arranged in the scale of evolution. 

(2). The molluscan invertebrates have been divided by Milne- 
Edwards into molluscoidea and molluscs proper. The former 
comprise the simpler forms of the polyzoa, the tunicata, and the 
brachiopods, the latter the more complex ones of lamelli- 
branchiata, pteropods, gasteropods, and cephalopods. Mr. 
Rolleston states as follows the leading distinctions between these 
two divisions: “ The Mollusca Proper are distinguished by the great 
development of their organs of animal life. Their motor organs 
consist of a foot, which may beof very various shapes,’ &c. “Their 
nervous system consists of three pair of ganglia at least.” Their 
organs of vegetative life contrast wita those of the molluscoidea, 
(1) in the greater organization of the digestive system, (2) in the 
heart having always oue or two auricles in correlation with more 
perfectly developed and specialized respiratory organs. For 
none of the polyzoa have any organs of special sense except in 
rudiment ; in the adult state, they are almost entirely destitute 
of organs of motion, and they are always wanting in a prehensile 
or masticatory apparatus. A single ganglion is all the nervous 
system that the polyzoa or tunicata possess ; and though some of 
the brachiopods are in this respect more highly developed, yet 
they lack the pedal ganglia or the three pairs of ganglia which 
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characterize the molluscs proper. The brachiopods indeed form 
the connecting link between polyzoa and tunicata on the one 
hand, and the acephalous molluscs on the other. Of the latter, 
the class of Lamellibranchiata possess in one of its families (the 
siphonidz) distinct respiratory organs : but as they have no pre- 
hensile organs, salivary glands, or nerve ganglia, they constitute 
the first and lowest class of the molluscs proper. The next class, 
the pteropods, though their circulatory and respiratory organs are 
little developed, are distinguished by an incipient head and eyes, 
as well as by incipient sensory tentacles and auditory vesicles, 
But the gasteropods have a distinct head, and their respiration, 
performed by gills, is adapted not only for water (as in the sea- 
snails), but also for the air (as in the well-known land-snail). The 
class of cephalopods is last and highest, of which the dibranchiate 
family is marked by a complete digestive, circulatory, and respira- 
tory system ; they have also a well developed salivary system, and 
not only are their orgaus of sight and hearing highly organized, 
but traces have even been found in them of an organ of smell. 
The same process might of course be pursued through the higher 
forms of life, but enough it is trusted has been said to illustrate 
the meaning and demonstrate the operation of differentiation. 

(3). In Societies. In one of the earliest stages of social life, of 
which experience or tradition relate, viz., the family stage, no dis- 
tinction of organs and very little of functions can be found. The 
head of the family does everything of importance, and in the 
general fulness of his powers may be traced the germ of that 
aggregate of functions which, when the smaller family units have 
coalesced into the larger units of the tribe or city, devolve upon 
the head of the State. But though no distinction of organs, yet 
a certain distinction of functions is now observable; for albeit 
that the function of the priest is somewhat different from the 
function of the general, and the function of both from the func- 
tion of judge, yet it is the mark of those early societies for one 
organ to subserve all those functions, and as in the tunicata there 
is no distinction of organs for the different processes of breathing, 
of moving, or of eating, so in these societies we find no distinction 
of organs for the different processes of worshipping, of fighting, or 
of judging. One man, the king, is priest and general and judge, 
and the progress of civilization is the differentiation of these 
functions. 

Of this progress let us take two instances from Ancient, and 
two from Modern, History. As has been said above, the early 
city community was but an extension of the family, and modelled 
after the same type: and so the Roman king succeeded in the 
State to all the functions, which the father had held in the house- 
hold, and a like process of diffcrentiation gradually disintegrated 
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the power of both. For at first the Roman king, like those of all 
Aryan nations in a certain stage of development, combined in his 
own person the duties of priest, of general, and of judge, not only 
nominating the priests and consulting the oracles, but calling out 
the citizens to war, and leading them in battle. He had, more- 
over, full and sole military jurisdiction, and decided private and 
criminal causes, holding himself unreservedly the sentence of 
freedom or servitude, of life or death. He also managed the 
State chest, and could alone treat with foreign powers. It was as 
if in England to-day the Crown comprised in itself the several 
functions respectively performed by the Archbishop, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Lord Chief Justice, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs. But within a 
few centuries of the time when the senate, which had originally 
assisted the king, had succeeded in dividing the kingly office and 
making it annual (for that was the meaning of the substitution of 
consular for regal government), so far had differentiation been 
carried, that the ecclesiastical, the military, the judicial, the finan- 
cial, and the diplomatic state functions were no longer performed 
by a single organ, but were all in different hands. For whilst 
the consuls, of the original regal power they had inherited, re- 
tained but the leadership of the army, the Pontifex Maximus, 
and the colleges of priests nominated to ecclesiastical vacancies ; 
and whilst the questors decided criminal cases, and the censors 
managed the treasury, the senate had acquired undisputed supre- 
macy in the direction of foreign affairs. 

The next case is that of the Archons at Athens. The earliest 
Athenian Government consisted of a king, a consulting senate, 
and a consenting assembly, the kingship being of that trinitarian 
type in which the offices of judge, general, and ruler are held by 
one man. But after a time archons were substituted for kings, 
as consuls had been at Rome, who exercised more or less regal 
functions, till their number was increased to nine and the royal 
attributes divided among them. One led the army; another 
decided cases of homicide and supervised religious observances ; 
another was entrusted with the protection of orphans and widows 
and the decision of family disputes, whilst the other six exercised 
minor functions. As Mr. Grote* says: “The archons both 
judged and administered justice, sharing among themselves 
those privileges which had once been united in the hands of the 
king.” But from the time of Clisthenes their power was gradu- 
ally reduced, and specialization was carried still further ; for 
whilst district boards were created for the police of the streets 
and markets and for the superintendence of weights and mea- 
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sures, the newly-established strategi encroached on and finally 
monopolized, military power; until at last the Periclean revolu- 
tion deprived the archons of their few remaining judicial powers, 
and they retained henceforth merely the preparatory part of 
justice and a presidency in the dicasteries, which were otherwise 
exempt from their control. The Archon Basileus still by his 
name preserved a trace of the old monarchy, and testified to 
inquiring minds of the power which that petty officer inherited 
from the Homeric age. 

The history of Venice exemplifies the operation of the same 
law. From the end of the seventh century, for a period of about 
400 years, the Doge of Venice was an officer, in whom full 
judicial and military powers were united with the supreme 
executive government. Unshackled by any council, he only 
took the consent of a general assembly on urgent occasions. 
But from the eleventh century (1032 a.D.) downwards the con- 
stitutional history of Venice is the history of the limitation or 
differentiation of the ducal powers. For the Great Council, 
only a few years after their establishment, transferred his sole 
right of criminal jurisdiction to the Judicial Council of Forty, 
and, no longer to consult with assistants selected by himself, he 
was henceforth merely to preside over a senate invested with 
his functions of taxation and the initiative of peace or war. 
Subsequent limitations took place, especially about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, but these it is unnecessary to pursue. 

Lastly, every one conversant with our early English history 
will remember how vague and undefined all State functions then 
were ; how bishops not only prayed and preached, but judged in 
the law courts and fought in the field, and how very gradual and 
how far from complete the subsequent separation of spiritual 
and temporal jurisdiction has been. But the history of our law 
courts affords the best English instance of differentiation. In 
the period before the Conquest the old Saxon Witan was a 
judicial as well as a deliberative body. It was the only superior 
court of justice in the kingdom, and decided spiritual no less 
than civil causes. The Conqueror did indeed separate the 
spiritual and civil jurisdiction, but the King’s Court, which 
superseded the Witan, not only transacted all secular business, 
whether civil or criminal, but assisted the King in the collection 
and general management of the revenue. But by Magna Charta 
Common Pleas branched off from the King’s Court, for the ad- 
judication of civil injuries ;* and specialization was carried still 
further by Edward I., who distributed many of the offices of 
the Chief Justice under distinct courts. Henceforth the great 
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officers, who had taken part in the judicial proceedings of the 
King’s Court and who continued to sit there for purposes of 
deliberation, presided over their own tribunals, the Constable 
and Marshal, for instance, over a court of chivalry, the High 
Steward and the barons of Parliament over a tribunal for delin- 
quent Peers, the Steward of the Household over another court, 
whilst the revenue was delegated to the Court of Exchequer. 

The law of Differentiation then may be thus summarized. 
Adopting Kant’s distinction between a monarchical and a repub- 
lican form of government, that in the former the executive and 
legislative functions are united, whilst in the latter they are 
distinct, the transition of the old Greek monarchies, first into 
oligarchies, then into despotisms, and finally into democracies, 
and the nearly similar transition in modern times from more or 
less despotic to more or less democratic types of government, 
will present itself no longer as a mere fact, but as the unfolding 
of a law of nature. The accumulation of powers in one hand, 
so characteristic of early societies, and their distribution among 
several hands, so characteristic of more advanced ones, is but an 
additional illustration of that same physical law, in virtue of 
which thallogens differ from exogens, and the lowest from the 
highest invertebrates; and just as the embryonic state of complex 
organisms records the several stages of zoological evolution, so 
the rude politics of modern savages attest the stages which our 
own have gone through, 


III. The Law of Rudiments. 


In tracing the operation of Differentiation, we have seen how 
organs once most important in social life have been left, so to 
speak, stranded by themselves. Having survived long after they 
have become useless for. the functions they originally subserved, 
or after those functions were no longer needed, they exist hence- 
forth as rudiments, like the atrophied organs of animals or 
plants ; and just as a letter no longer pronounced refers us to the 
origin of the word it forms part of, or the passing phase of an 
embryo recalls the structure and needs of its remote progenitor, 
so, as in the case of the Archon Basileus, a title or a ceremony 
may be all that is left of a power that was once significant in 
history. But whilst in physics an organ that has thus survived 
its utility often for some time absorbs a quantum of vital 
force, until falling from disuse to decay and from decay to death, 
it at last leaves merely a mark commemorative of its former 
potency; in politics, though the same thing may happen, and an 
organ surviving both disuse and uselessness may linger on some 
time, yet should it become actually pernicious, sudden suppres- 
sion is sure, and the phenomenon next treated of as Reversion 
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unusually probable. Of the latter result an allusion to the 
history of French monarchy will afford the best illustration. 

“Toutes les institutions,’ says M. Guizot,* “toutes les forces 
sociales commencent dans leur développement par le bien, qu’elles 
ont a faire. C’est a ce titre, c’est en tant qu’utiles 4 la société, en 
tant qu’en harmonie avec ses besoins présens, généraux, qu’elles 
s’accréditent et grandissent. Telle fut la marche de la royauté sous 
les régnes de Louis le Gros, de Philippe Auguste, et de Saint Louis.” 

It was as protector of the poorer classes, as creator of the 
towns and leveller of the castles that Louis le Gros founded 
French monarchy in the hearts of the French people, and if 
Philippe Auguste promoted the material welfare of the nation 
by the erection of aqueducts, walls and hospitals in the metro- 
polis, he did no less for its moral welfare, when he tried to 
centralize justice by the subjection of provincial governors to 
the efficient control of the Court of Paris. St. Louis followed 
the same direction, more especially by the checks he imposed on 
judicial combats and the right of private war. In short, French 
royalty made its way by reason of its meeting the evils of the 
day better than any other force then did. But if monarchy in 
the person of St. Louis was founded on Divine Right, in the 
persons of his later namesakes it had become a diabolical wrong. 
For if the advantages it conferred on society justified the go- 
vernment of the former, the preponderance of disadvantages 
condemned the later Bourbons; with them royalty had survived 
its raison d’étre, viz., its utility, and having become also posi- 
tively pernicious, it was forcibly suppressed by the guillotine. 

The cases next cited (beginning with the history of that power 
whose fate is now being watched with so much more curiosity 
than anxiety by all Europe—viz., the Papacy) illustrate the 
phenomena of purely rudimentary social organs. No one can 
deny that in the 12th and 13th centuries the Catholic Church 
was a beneficial agent in the world, and more effective than any 
other social force for meeting the wants of that time. It pre- 
vented conquests crystallizing into caste, ceorls from sinking into 
serfs. It desired to decide wars by arbitration and to act as 
umpire between kings, whilst, in maintaining the equality of all 
men before God, it subjected lords and vassals to one law. And 
not only that, but it was founded on a moral basis, only unfor- 
tunately less substantial than it was sublime. For a parallelism 
may always be traced between men’s metaphysical and political 
ideas, and if we attribute to the world of those times the creed 
so beautifully expressed by Pope :— 

“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is and God the soul,” 
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we have bnt to read for Nature, “Europe,” and for God, 
“ Rome,” to see how the prevalent theory of the universe was’ 
related to the theory of society. Rome was to be the all-per- 
vading, all-sustaining soul of Europe, as God pervaded, sustained 

and was the soul of Nature. That was the idea on which was 

based the relationship between the spiritual and temporal powers, 
between pope and emperor, and in a minor degree between every 

dignitary of the ecclesiastical and civil hierarchies. Ata time 

when there were few intellectual or «esthetic counterforces, all 

material forces were to converge to a moral centre, and the free 

breath of Christianity to leaven the mass of a military barbarism. 

But the aim of the Church was too lofty and her conception 

too contentless. It was with her as with the ivy, which can 

only flourish by killing the tree its tendrils embrace. In the 

then desert world, she was like the mirage which increases 
fatigue by an illusive prospect ; but if her charms once served to 

seduce the world, the latter, as it is apt, now compensates itself 
for the ardour of its devotion by the ardour of its detestation. 

And so she has become the mere rudiment we see her. For the 

law of the Conservation of Force is true universally; though 

continually varying in its modes, it is qualitatively the same, and 

if subtracted from one object immediately expends itself on 

another. As Biichner says in Kraft und Stoff: “ Kraft kann im 

Weltall sehr verschiedene Formen annehmen, bleibt aber dess- 

wegen im Grunde stets das Namliche.” And this law of inorganic 

nature corresponds to what in organic life has been termed the 

economy of Nature, in virtue of which a decreased flow of blood 

to one part of a body is equivalent to an increased flow to 

another. Either law is equally applicable to the moral world, 

and so it has happened that the forces, which once fed the 

Papacy, now flow elsewhere, to art and literature, commerce and 

science. They have gained all that it has lost: on earthly inte- 

rests are human energies now spent, and human capacities are 

the measure of their success. 

The fate of the Papacy naturally suggests an allusion to that 
of the Empire, so long its rival and yet so indissolubly its ally. 
Of the changes and charices of that Empire, first in its purely 
Roman period, then in its Romano-Germanic period, and finally 
in its purely German or rather Austrian period, nothing can be 
said here ; suffice it only to quote from Mr. Bryce a summary of 
the services it conferred on civilization in the days of its prime :* 
“Tt met,” he writes, “ the needs of successive centuries by civiliz- 
ing barbarous peoples, by maintaining unity in confusion and 
disorganization, by controlling brute force through the sanctions 
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of a higher power, by being made the keystone of a gigantic 
feudal arch, and by assuming in its old age the presidency of a 
European confederation.” But though it ‘lived under some form 
or another for upwards of eighteen centuries, it became from the 
time of the Peace of Westphalia ever more and more rudimen- 
tary ; and a formal end was at length put to it by Francis II. in 
1806, when it had long ceased to have any reality, when all that 
remained to it of its former self consisted of a few names and 
titles, and some forms and ceremonies were the only relics of its 
former splendour. 

The case of the Athenian Areopagus, presenting us with the 
fate of an ancient House of Lords, is interesting as at least sug- 
gestive of a fate that perhaps awaits our own. At first practi 

cally the sole council that controlled the king, it remained, after 
the attacks of the Periclean democratic party, a body as bereft 
of power as it was clothed with privilege. For if originally it 
embraced large judicial and administrative functions; if Solon 
when creating a new senate by its side, entrusted the old one as 
well with the supervision over the characters and livelihoods of 
the citizens as over the execution of his laws, the reforms of the 
Radicals cut away its censorial powers, and left it but a shadow 
of its old jurisdiction. Henceforth, though religion and Conser- 
vatism secured its perpetuity, it continued rudimentary and 
atrophied, the same in name but not in fact, like a star whose 
light survives, though space no longer contains its substance. 

Aristotle tells us* that in early times the royal power in Greece 
extended to every state-function, whether civil, domestic, or 
foreign, but that as time went on some of their powers were sur- 
rendered by the kings and others assumed by the people; hence 
that in many states the kings finally retained only the direction 
of sacrifices and the leadership beyond the frontier. This was 
the result of the differentiating process already explained, by 
means of which once powerful organs are reduced to mere rudi- 
ments. Of this the Spartan monarchy offers a good illustration. 
Originally of powers co-extensive with those of early Roman or 
Athenian kings, it retained, when Herodotus wrote, but certain 
honorary privileges. During life the kings enjoyed the right of 
the first seat at banquets, and on such occasions of the first, and 
a double, portion. Nor were they forgotten in their death, For 
ten days everybody mourned; women beat kettledrums, and 
every one declared that the last king had also been the best. 
But, when Aristotle lived, the royal office was so entirely rudi 
mentary, that he made it a distinct type of monarchy, even con- 
trasting it with the heroic form from which it was descended, 
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It may, indeed, be said that in his time the Spartan had become 
a constitutional monarchy, and as such it is suggestive to us 
moderns, 

From an ancient constitutional monarchy, let us revert to one 
nearer home. It is really only a question of words, whether with 
Hume we apply the epithet “absolute” or with Hallam the 
epithet “limited” to the condition of our monarchy under the 
Planiagenet or Tudor reigns. But undoubtedly there is no com- 
parison between our monarchy as it now is and as it once was. 
For of political power the Crown has now less part than men of 
whom Henry VIII. would have said that they could no more 
discern about government than a blind man could about colours, 
How “stript of its flowers” has become “ the garden” of Eliza- 
beth, how bereft of its “pearls and ornaments her crown and 
diadem !” The course of suppression has been more or less rapid, 
since despotism was driven to death by the Stuarts; and the few 
remnants of its greatness now exist in theory rather than in fact, 
in presidency rather than in power. It is as rudimentary in our 
constitution as the bastard-wing is in a bird, and if it is asked 
what greater anomaly there can be than a bird that cannot fly, 
it may surely be answered, a king that cannot govern. Not, 
therefore, that it is of no service to national development: for 
Nature dislikes leaps, whether in physics or in politics, and con- 
stitutional monarchies, like legal fictions, accustom societies to 
new circumstances while breaking the violence of change. They 
are to societies what the chrysalis stage is to certain insects, and 
as a butterfly exchanges not at once its terrestrial for its aérial 
life, so a nation passes not at once, with safety, from a feudal to 
a democratic existence. 

The French physiologist, M. Flourens, once made a curious 
experiment on certain hens: he cut away their brains, till those 
unfortunate birds lost all sensitive or reflective powers. But, 
strange to say, they did not die, but continued a sleeplike vege- 
table existence. Immovable, wherever placed, they were fed 
artificially, and even gained weight. Now, would the com- 
parison be very extravagant between these birds and our 
Hanoverian kings? Bereft of all active or initiative powers, 
strong in social weight, and no longer self-supported but care- 
fully preserved,—such are the points of similarity which may be 
suggested to the fanciful reader. 


- IV. The Law of Reversion. 


Political rudiments naturally bring us to political reversion ; 
and if the former answer to what Mr. Tylor calls cases of Sur- 
vival, the latter corresponds to his cases of Revival. “Survivals,” he 
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says,* “are processes, customs, opinions, which have been carried 
on by force of habit into a new state of society, different from 
that in which they had their original home, and they thus remain 
as proofs and examples of an older condition of culture, out of 
which a newer has been evolved.” “Sometimes old thoughts 
and practices will burst out afresh, . ... here survival 
passes into revival.” Now the same analogy exists between 
political revivals and natural Reversion or Atavism, as has been 
pointed out between political survivals and natural rudiments. 
“ Rudimentary organs,” says Mr. Darwin, “often become wholly 
suppressed ; when this occurs, they are nevertheless liable to 
occasional reappearance through reversion.” And thus it may 
be said, that the reversion, for instance, of the Cheyenne 
Indians from a pastoral to a nomad life exemplifies the same law 
operating in society as that by which pigs have been known to 
reacquire the bristles and the tusk of the wild boar; and such 
cases as the production of wild plants from the seeds of the culti- 
vated heart’s-ease, or the recovery by tame rabbits of the colour of 
their wild progenitors, are paralleled in social evolution by only 
too many instances in which degeneration has prevailed over 
development and which ever remind and warn the most ad- 
vanced societies of their original and still latent barbarism. 

To mention some instances of reversion. Religion, feudalism, 
and chivalry do not altogether account for those historical 
phenomena known as the Crusades. They were rather revivals 
of those manners and desires which had characterized the no- 
madic stage, similar to, but much more intense than those minor 
cases of revival, which we witness on every occasion or pretext 
for war. [And as it is characteristic of reversion to recur with 
an intensity and a frequency proportioned to its distance from 
the original character, the hope of the ultimate cessation of wars, 
so generally treated as Utopian, is in reality based on a scientific 
foundation.] For at the time of the Crusades European society 
was still in a state of solution ; and the birbarians, who had well- 
nigh settled on the ruins of the Roman Empire, needed but the 
stimulus of fanaticism and the yoke of feudalism to fan into 
flame their dying nomadism, and to send them roving to the 
East in much the same way that they had once roved to the 
West. 

The tendency to reversion is moreover the explanation of 
every reactionary step in politics. It has been well said of 
Crescentius, Arnold of Brescia, Rienzi and Porcaro, that they mis- 
took recollections for hopes and endeavoured to rebuild ruins. The 
slight success of their attempt to restore the old Roman Re- 
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public with its senate, its knights and its magistrates, by the 
adaptation of old names to new facts, affords a practical warning 
to those numerous schemes of reform which, however well-in- 
tended and specious, are only too often mere revivals. For 
revivals cannot last : in society as in nature they are but tempo- 
rary, and their apparent vigour lacks the conditions of perpetuity. 
Hence in England was the life of revived despotism after the 
Restoration so brief, and hence may be predicted the futility of 
the efforts to restore autocracy in France. For just as modern 
spiritualism is a revival of that magic of our savage ancestors 
which still survives in savage races, so in England in 1660 and 
in France frequently since 1792 has reversion taken place to 
those political habits and feelings which predominated in the 
Middle Ages, and which still predominate in many parts of the 
world, and both cases, illustrating as they do the close connexion 
between a sudden suppression and a speedy reversion, are valu- 
able as enforcing the lesson of moderation in reform and as 
serving as a danger-post against radical revolutions. 


V. The Law of the Correlation of Growth. 


Tn natural history Mr. Darwin applies this expression to de- 
note the fact, that no part or organ of a body can be changed 
or modified without every other part or organ of such body 
being in some way changed or modified as well; or, as he well 
quotes from Goethe, “In order to spend on one side, Nature is 
forced to economize on the other side.” And this law is no less 
true of political history. No part of a State can acquire new or 
lose old power but to the detriment or emolument of some other 
part. And just as in poultry, “a large tuft of feathers on the 
head is generally accompanied by a diminished comb, and a large 
beard by diminished wattles,” so in politics it may be expected 
that an improved education should involve a reduced court and 
a diminished priesthood. But the Correlation of Growth is 
chiefly to be noted on account of the tendency of so many to 
speak or write of a constitution as something essentially stable, 
and forgetting that the flux of things is as true of the moral as 
of the material world to treat political relations as if they were 
always the same. A German writer has beautifully said: 
“ Kein Liiftchen weht, keine Welle plitschert au das Ufer, ohne 
dass die Bewegung durch den Weltraum zuckt.” The so-called 
everlasting hills are to some extent altered, nay, lowered by every 
storm that blows round their tops, every shower that fills their 
springs, every frost that splits their rocks ; and similarly there is 
not a new idea born into the world, not a session held in Par- 
liament nor a speech made outside it, but in some way modi- 
fies those relations of the sovereign power which so many worthy 
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people are so solicitous to conserve. And especially is this true, 
and to be remembered, of that particular form of governmeut 
known as constitutional monarchy, where the royal powers and 
privileges being nowhere accurately laid down, but floating, so to 
speak, illegibly in the air, are peculiarly liable to be encroached 
upon by the people or to be extended by the nobles. Constitu- 
tions in fact cau no more be protected from ideas than hills can 
be saved from denudation by the weather. 


VI. The Law of Natural Selection. 


The organic world presents the aspect of one large battlefield, 
where every kind flies from or preys on some other kind, and 
where the individuals of the same kind must perforce compete 
among themselves, Everywhere is Nature “red in tooth and 
claw with ravine,” and it is useless to cherish the optimism of 
Leibnitz. The “struggle for existence” is a phrase as firmly 
established as the “diameter of the sun.” But in this struggle 
any chance variation in colour or organ, at all more suited to the 
conditions of existence, is favoured by Nature, that is, enables its 
possessor to transmit and extend itself more widely and more 
easily over land or sea. And this principle of natural selection 
applies no less to the races and nations of mankind than to the 
rest of the organic world. For societies, like species, evolve 
special organs for special needs, and cities prevail over cities or 
races over races, in virtue of certain organs which are developed 
by the contest and insure the victory. Arts and discoveries, 
political and military institutions, have been and are to competing 
communities what, for instance, has been its colour to the grouse 
or its sting to the bee, and so it may be said, that though Nature 
does evil she does it that good may come, for it is to such inter- 
necine competition alone that the animal world owes its variety 
and beauty and man his increase in power and knowledge. 

But in the evolution of institutions circumstances constantly 
demand that for national capacities to be seized on by what may 
be called national selection, they should be directed by a single 
mind. Serviceable habits are often best preserved through the 
agency of individuals. Such was the function of those indi- 
viduals who, in bygone days, for having taught men arts or 
gathered them into cities, or beaten their enemies, were wor- 
shipped as gods, or obeyed as kings, or of those who, in more 
recent times, have been canonized by history for their leadership 
in the struggle for existence. These individuals are generally 
known as the world’s great men, and, as is well known, it is 
always objected to the theory of historical causation, that the 
appearance of great men on the earth is as unaccountable as 
their influence is incalculable, Are they not, it is asked, like 
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meteors, whom no science can predict, nor art produce? Vol- 
taire said of Peter the Great :— 

“Tl y avait & parier un nombre égal a celui de tous les hommes qui 
ont peuplé de tous les temps la Russie contre l’unité, que ce génie si 
contraire au génie de sa nation ne serait donné 4 aucun Russe; et il 
y avait encore a parier environ seize millions qui faisaient le nombre 
des Russes d’alors contre un, que ce lot de la nature ne tomberait 
pas au Czar.” 

And similar expressions might be used of others. Yet it is no 
more an objection to a science of history that it cannot predict 
certain events, or produce certain characters, than it is to the 
science of medicine that it cannot predict an epidemic, or to that 
of physiology that it cannot produce a man. For difficulty of 
prediction or production marks all but the more exact sciences, 

and is it not just the diminution of this difficulty which attests 
the growth of the sciences, and the degrees of it which enable 
us to classify them in order ? Moreover, great men are as much 
the product of national selection as the society they serve. As 
easy were it to make bricks without straw as great men without 
national materials. For eliminate from historical celebrities their 
differences of character and of administrative capacity, and the 
common property of all resolves itself into military talent. That 
is to say, they have lived in times when common dangers and 
common needs most assimilate a society to a single body undera 
single head. This head they have been, the sensorium, so to 
speak, of the social body, but evolved from and nourished by 
it, in the same way as a flower is evolved from the same sources 
that feed its root and stem. Had not the habits which they 
utilized been widely spread, no victories had been gained nor 
arts extended. They are indeed but the highest expression and 
the best production of the same mental groundwork, which they 
inherit with the weakest of their followers and the vilest of 
their disciples. And it is these latter that are the real workers. 

For small and unseen are the means which Nature prefers for the 
attainment of her ends, and but slowly is this truth impressed 
on human thought. For if it is long before man detects a con- 
sciousness and will in Nature akin to his own, it is with reluctance 
that at a still later day he discovers that her ways are not as his 
ways, nor her designs as his designs. Hence the dislike with 
which the slow changes still operative in Nature were accepted 
for the convulsions and cataclysms of the old geology: hence also 
the slow conquest of the evolutionary biology over the former hy- 
pothesis of special creation: and hence lastly the dictum of early 
sociology that the history of the world was the history of its 
great men. But just as the science of geology has given up its 
sudden upheavals and depressions, so must the science of history 
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give up the causative importance of individuals. “Ce sont,” says 
M. Michelet, “ les petits quiont fait les grandes choses du monde ;” 
and if (as he adds) it is the imperceptible rhizopod that has 
built the gigantic masses of the Apennines and the Cordilleras, it 
is no less to the unnoticed and unhistoric millions of mankind, to 
their aspirations, their wants, and their creeds, that we must 
ascribe the prime movements of those mighty events which are 
regarded as the epochs of history. 


In Conclusion. 


Political progress may be said to consist in an ever-increasing 
differentiation of political labour and in a constantly better — 
economized expenditure of political force. The laws of Selection, 
of Reversion, and of Rudiments are those which attend its 
growth; and when we reflect on the tendency of force to with- 
draw from useless organs, leaving them to die for want of 
nutriment, and immediately to flow to organs where it is needed, 
and likewise on the tendency of decaying organs to draw back to 
themselves some political force, thereby checking or stopping 
development, it will be seen. that we have herein principles 
which enable us to unravel the past, and in some degree also to 
forecast and foremould the future. For since any society at any 
given time is composed of three kinds of organs, viz., those that 
are incipient, those that are complete, and those that are 
rudimentary, it may safely be predicted that the last will die 
and the first increase, in spite of all efforts to preserve the one or 
to promote the other. 

It has been attempted in this essay to point out some of the 
analogies which connect the study of sociology with that of all 
other forms of organic life. For in the infancy of the sciences 
analogies are all-important, inasmuch as they suggest hypotheses 
and hypotheses lead to laws ; and as this has been the course of 
most branches of knowledge, so probably is it destined to be that 
of the science of sociology. Many, indeed, are the wrong guesses, 
many the false lights, which allure us on the road to truth, yet 
the only way to attain truth is to discard error, and the only way 
to discard error is to know what error is. “La raison n’a pas 
raison qu’aprés avoir eu tort,” says Victor Hugo. 

And should, moreover, the analogies here suggested appear 
to any one not only fanciful but false, it is believed that they 
at least serve to keep before the mind the intimate relationship 
that exists between man and the rest of Nature. For the pro- 
gress of knowledge since the 16th century, as on the one hand 
it has shaded off many of the distinctions which once separated 
the social classes, so on the other has it brought human life into 
much closer connexion with the lower world: and if Catholicism 
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in its ignorance once made man the aristocrat of the universe, 
democratizing science has since taught him not only his equality 
but also his fraternity with ants and apes. If astronomy has 
shown him that his world is “but a sandgrain in the continent 
of Being;” if physiology and anatomy have disclosed the 
startling similarity of his brain and body to those of the whole 
vertebrate kingdom ; if embryology attests the lowliness of his 
origin, and archwology the feebleness of his infancy ; if geology 
points to him as but a neophyte on an eternal globe, the 
application to the development of man in particular of the laws 
that govern development in general will afford us yet another 
link between man and Nature, and another thread by which the 
mind may grasp the complex phenomena of the universe. 





Art. I1V.—Our Position 1n INpIA. 


. Copy of a Paper entitled “ Observations on some Questions 
of Indian Finance.” By Sir JOHN StrRacuey, K.C.S.1. 

. Copies of Correspondence with respect to the Proposed 
Break of Gauge on the Main Line of Railway to Peshawur. 


. Copies of Correspondence on the Question of the Gauge of 
the Punjab Northern and Indus Valley Railway. 


. Return of Cases in which the Expenditure on Public Works 
in India has been considerably in excess of the original 
Estimates. 

. The “ Times,” from June, 1874, to March, 1875. 

. The “ Pall Mall Gazette,” from June, 1874, to March, 1875. 


T is becoming more and more apparent that our position in 

India is beset with serious difficulties, and that upon the 

manner in which these may be treated our power to hold the 
country is likely to depend. 


“The idea, which Burke struggled so vigorously to impress upon 
the world of his day, that India was a country with at least as elabo- 
rate a social system as our own, including a hierarchy of classes, each 
possessing cherished and long established privileges — sovereigns, 
noblemen, gentlemen, priests, and professional men—is even now, 
perhaps, insufficiently realized.”’* 





* “Times,” 19th January, 
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To secure for India a steady and persistent plan of administra- 
tion must, in the face of coustant administrative changes, be a 
task of difficulty which would, however, be materially diminished 
were the capacity of the officials in India assisted and directed - 
by an enlightened public opinion at home ; but the discreditable 
indifference to Indian affairs which prevails generally in England 
renders public opinion at home a very rotten reed indeed on 
which to rely. “For the mass of Englishmen India is little 
more than a name.” Even of those Englishmen capable of 
appreciating English political history and progress, “not one in 
a thousand has a thought to cast to the East.” Miss Carpenter, 
in her laudable endeavours to fasten on the conscience of the 
nation a seuse of our duties towards India, is “ flogging a dead 
horse.” So long as the Z’imes can without exaggeration make 
such statements as these, our own Jaudation of our “ governing 
faculty” may fairly be questioned. And in Parliament the 
treatment of India has been little better. The few able and 
independent men willing to devote their attention to Indian 
matters have done so under great drawbacks, and have, when- 
ever maladministration was even-suggested, been generally met by 
flat official contradiction. Such was remarkably the case in regard 
to the Indian Public Works Department, the very unsatisfactory 
state of which was over and over again denied, until the new 
minister for India, Lord Salisbury, published the extraordinary 
official correspondence which we reviewed last October. 

Evidence given before the Commons’ Select Committee on 
Indian Finance was calculated to throw grave doubts on some 
portions of the Indian administration, and it was probably to 
meet these doubts that the India Office published the paper 
drawn up by Sir John Strachey referred to at the head of this 
article. As was to be expected from the writer’s ability and 
long experience, the paper is of much value, but, like most 
official productions, it often deals too lightly with error acknow- 
ledged only to be explained away. It is, however, unnecessary 
here to dwell on the “insufficiency of the official view of the 
difficulties of Indian Government,” our object being to place 
before our readers some of the most serious of those difficulties, 
and some of the means calculated, as we believe, fairly to meet 
them. Sir J. Strachey admits that “a good deal of money has 
been needlessly or wastefully expended ;” that Indian railways 
have been “constructed on a most uselessly expensive scale, 
and have been, and still are maintained under an extravagant 
and mischievous system ;” that by borrowing immense sums of 
money for the construction of barracks, jails, and similar works, 
and also of works expected to yield, though they have not 
yielded, a direct return upon the outlay incurred, “not only was 
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the public debt largely increased, but a general extravagance 
of feeling was fostered ;” that as late as Lord Mayo’s arrival in 
India, “the finances were managed in a very imperfect manner ;” 
and that “the feelings of the people at large towards the 
British Government are less loyal and less satisfactory than they 
were in former times.” This is very much what has been 
stated by persons who attribute these errors, wholly or in part, 
to causes other and less excusable than those assigned by Sir J. 
Strachey, who scarcely strengthens his own case either by the 
suggestion that the object of those who do not think with him is 
“to pick holes in the proceedings of the Government,” or by 
somewhat extravagant laudation of the fine service to which 
he belongs. 

It augurs well for Indian administration that its requirements 
are now regularly discussed by the leading English newspapers. 
Based on correct information, the opinions and criticisms of an 
able public press must be invaluable to India, and may, if any- 
thing can, rouse betimes the apathy and indifference of the 
English public. The exceeding impatience with which the 
House of Commons listens, when it listens at all, to Indian 
matters, will not, it may be hoped, much longer discredit our 
administration of an enormous Empire in the government of 
which its inhabitants have no voice. Lord Salisbury did good 
service in lately stating:—“ Manchester is about the only place in 
the kingdom where I can find an assembly who will listen to 
anything that is to be said about India with any interest, ex- 
cepting those who from official duty are connected with it.” 
Lord Salisbury’s predecessor in office, the Duke of Argyll, is 
shown by his published minutes to have deprecated “the ex- 
tremely uninformed state of the public mind on all the essential 
conditions of most Indian problems,” and the effect of the in- 
fluences which, in support of purely English interests, are brought 
“to bear on public men and on members of Parliament,” in the 
absence of any one “to represent with equal pressure the interests 
of the Indian taxpayers.” The East Indian Association, which 
numbers: many members of proven ability and long Indian ex- 
_. ought to be able to render some service to India ; not, 

owever, by such action as their protest against the exclusion of 
Natives from the higher grades of the Civil Engineering Service, 
which the India Office met by a simple reference to patent 
facts showing no such exclusion to exist. If, avoiding such mis- 
takes, and eschewing useless dissertations on economic laws and 
axioms disputed by nobody, this body would, in support of any 
of the many important measures needed, press upon the India 
Office specific recommendations, based on trustworthy evidence, 
the mere discussion of such proposals would benefit India. 
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Lord Salisbury is reported to have said at Manchester that of 
whatever good India has received at England’s hands, the 
greater part is due to the pressure of Manchester public opinion ; 
and that of the things of importance done in India, few have not 
been due to suggestions given from Manchester. ‘This statement 
has, doubtless, surprised those, and they are many, who hold to 
the belief that Manchester interests have not unfrequently been 
urged with very little real regard for those of India. It has 
been fairly remarked, in connexion with the recent demand of 
the Manchester manufacturers for the repeal of the duty on 
cotton goods imported into India, that 

“ When in the early part of the year (1874) the public was called 

upon to subscribe in aid of the sufferers from the famine, Manchester, 
it will be recollected, refused to contribute, alleging that the relief of 
these sufferers was the business of the Indian Government; but if’ it 
is to perform this business, it must have funds, and it comes with a 
specially bad grace from Manchester to ask it to give up an incoine of 
800,000/. per annum.” (Standard, Nov. 6th.) ; 
And it may be further suggested that the Manchester claim to 
be considered India’s chief benefactor must be very seriously 
compromised by the system of supplying goods of merely 
“ apparent goodness ;” to say nothing of the probable loss of the 
Indian market, and the grave doubt as to how far the practice 
involves a violation of the eighth commandment. 

Sir J. Strachey takes a favourable view of the financial pros- 
pects of India, provided proper attention be paid to the ques- 
tions connected with the public debt, railways, and works of 
irrigation—*“ the most dangerous and doubtful part of our 
financial system.” The normal condition of the revenue under 
this financial system Lord Salisbury lately thus described to a 
deputation from the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce :—*“ In years 
past we have spent a great deal more than we have received, 
and have had to raise the balance on loan.” There has, in 
reality, almost always been a considerable deficit, but by an 
arbitrary classification of expenditure, by excluding a large 
portion of it as “extraordinary,” and by then striking a balance, 
a surplus has been shown, fictitious of course, though had it 
been real, it could scarcely have been considered quite satisfac- 
tory, bearing in mind Lord Salisbury’s explanation that while 
this surplus hardly ever exceeded one and a half millions 
sterling, there were fluctuations of as much as two millions in 
the amount derived from a source—opium—which, in 1872-3, 
yielded more than nine millions sterling, but which we believe 
to be, owing to the great changes in progress in China, dan 
gerously uncertain; and yet were any considerable portion of 
the opium revenue suddenly and seriously threatened, the 
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Government would be brought face to face with an enormous 
difficulty, and would, in discussing the means of meeting it, have 
first of all to dispose of the assertion, attributed to Lord Mayo, 
and since his death constantly reiterated, that Indian taxation 
has reached its safe limits. The grounds held to establish the 
correctness of this sweeping assertion have never, we believe, 
been made public. We are of those who impugn its correctness. 
We entirely concur with Sir J. Strachey in thinking that the 
unpopularity of the income-tax was greatly exaggerated, and 
that the tax ought to have been at least maintained at a low 
rate as a permanent part of the financial system. Its abandon- 
ment we believe to have been an unwise concession to clamour, 
loud enough doubtless, for it came from the classes who could 
make themselves heard, and who had the means of enlisting 
advocacy some of which would ill bear analysis; this clamour 
was, however, about the last to be really dangerous, but when to 
it was thrown into the scale the advocacy of government 
servants, whose denunciations of the tax remained no secret, its 
repeal was insured, and thus was frustrated a measure certain 
on the first emergency to be found necessary, although the 
circumstances under which the tax was repealed must consider- 
ably aggravate the difficulty of reimposing it. It is well known 
that the Native governments recognised and acted on the prin- 
ciple thus unfortunately abandoned by us. One of these ancient 
taxes is described by Sir J. Strachey ; it is called the Pandhrée 
tax, and reaches traders and artisans, but not the agricultural 
classes already contributing to the State in another form. We 
do not advocate the special imposition of the Pandhrée, or any 
other similar tax, if a better can be found, but we do maintain 
that it is very like aiming at the impossible to endeavour to find 
a revenue without offending either economic laws on the one 
hand or Native prejudices on the other. Very many ancient 
taxes, which were in conformity with Native habits, were long 
ago abolished because they offended against economic laws, or 
against something else considered all-important, not by the 
Natives, but by ourselves, and now it is declared that new taxes 
are impossible because they excite alarm, and offend Native pre- 
judices. In this dilemma, to disregard, at any rate to some ex- 
tent. European ideas and economic laws, were surely better than 
an insufficient revenue, or serious discontent. In truth, many of 
the old taxes ought never to have been, as they were, abolished 
on arguments ignoring one side of the question, but should, as 
they easily could, have been somewhat altered and readjusted ; 
and this even now would, we believe, be far better than some of 
the experimental taxation that has been going on—the Bombay 
tax, for instance, which was levied only for one year, and then, 
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Sir J. Strachey states, given up as being in the opinion of those 
who had imposed it objectionable, oppressive, and on financial 

rounds unnecessary. The history of this tax, imposed by local 
eo ars appears to show that decentralization, as it is called, 
can scarcely be too carefully carried out and watched. 

It has become very much the fashion to describe India as an 
exceedingly poor country, though by what comparison a judg- 
ment has been, or is to be formed is never explained. If the 
resources of India are really insufficient to meet the requirements 
of her Government well and economically administered, then 
may be admitted the existence of poverty constituting a very 
serious question. But we believe in nothing of the kind; we 
hold that overwhelming proof to the contrary is forthcoming. 
In the first place, no government supplied to India can fairly be 
termed economical which imposes an enormous drain on the 
resources of the country, and yet neglects the means of redressing 
the balance. This has been very much the condition of India, and 
Sir George Campbell, who can speak with theauthority of long and 
varied Indian experience, service in the highest posts, unflagging 
industry, and great ability, has done well in pressing it, and 
other matters of importance to India, on the English public, and 
in pointing out, as he lately did at the Society of Arts, in proof 
of the absolute necessity of enabling India to increase her pro- 
ductions, the impossibility of her other:.ise continuing to feed 
her own rapidly increasing population, to pay heavily for British 
manufactures, and to sustain an annual drain of nearly fourteen 
millions sterling received in England for services performed. 
Yet under even these exhausting conditions, there has been, as 
Sir J. Strachey allows, a great increase in the wealth of the 
country, evidenced by “the immense growth of trade, and the 
increase not only in the values, but in the quantities of exports 
of the great staples of Indian production.” The mineral resources 
of India are of increasing value. Should the interesting experi- 
ment now going on in the province of Bengal prove successful, 
and show that iron smelting on a large scale can be made 
remunerative, the value of the ore, of which there is an abun 
dance, will be greatiy increased. Gold, too, is believed to have 
been found, in the Wynaad range of mountains in Madras, in 
quantities well repaying the cost of extraction. We look for 
early authoritative information on these points, and on another 
of probably greater importance—the supposed discovery of an 
immense seam of good workable coal, announced by Lord Salis- 
bury in September last. 

We believe that our relations with the Native feudatory States 
require financial readjustment. This was comparatively unimpor- 
tant when the extension of direct British rule was considered desi- 
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rable, but the case is now altered, and it seems but reasonable that 
the Native States which we have determined to maintain, and which 
we protect from within and from without, should bear a fair 
share of the expense of the protection which alone insures their 
continued existence. It was lately stated in an Indian news- 
paper, the Madras Mail, that while the portion of British India 
directly administered by the British Government yields an annual 
revenue of 50,000,000/., derived from 184,000,000 inhabitants, 
the remaining portion yields to its Native rulers annually 
15,000,000/., derived from 48,000,090 inhabitants. This state- 
ment may be open to some correction, but we are under a strong 
impression that the subject demands attention, and that the 
Indian finances are fairly entitled to considerable relief in this 
direction. 

In India, Imperial interests overrule, and properly overrule, 
all others. In the last resort the Government of India rests 
with the Imperial Parliament. From every point of view Eng- 
land is responsible for the government of India, and if, as we 
believe to be the case, England cannot afford to give up India, 
the extension of an Imperial guarantee to India’s public debt 
must be matter as much of self-interest as of obvious duty. 
Some time ago Lord Salisbury gave expression, if we mistake 
not, to much the same opinion ; he has pointed out how some 
thirteen millions sterling have been thrown away on Indian rail- 
ways, and he may well endeavour to redress similar error 
regarding the public debt. As regards the guaranteed railways, 
too, matters may yet be mended by their purchase by the State. 
To the judicious exercise of this power of purchase, Sir J. 
Strachey attaches, rightly as we think, the greatest importance. 
Lord Salisbury has, however, pledged himself to take no action 
in the matter until the House of Commons shall have had an 
opportunity of considering it. We hope that there may be no 
unnecessary delay in discussing a measure likely to effect a 
considerable permanent reduction in the Indian public expendi- 
ture. 

We distrust altogether the feasibility of obtaining any per- 
manent financial relief by reducing the military charges. 
Everything seems to point to the impossibility of avoiding an 
increase under this head. According to last year’s financial 
statement of the Government of India, the military force con- 
sisted of 6086 officers, 60,227 British soldiers, 123,474 Native 
troops, and 394 field guns, costing altogether about fourteen and 
a half millions sterling, or one and a half miliions less than the 
amount expended for the same purpose ten years previously. 
This force has to garrison 831,963 square miles of British 
territory, containing 184,000,000 inhabitants, and has to deal, if 
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necessary, with Native States covering an area of 565,000 square 
miles and containing 48,000,000 inhabitants. In several of these 
Native States large armies are allowed to exist ; Scindia has an 
army of 22,000 men, and Holcar has one of 28,000, besides 
artillery in either case. More than 300,000 fighting men, with 
many guns more or less serviceable, are to be found in the 
Native States. With each of the border States of Burmah and 
Nepaul, we have twice come into conflict ; and on the north-west 
frontier, on which there have already been twenty-five expedi- 
tions, are to be found fanatical and warlike populations producing 
at least 300,000 fighting men, of whom 60,000 may, it has been 
calculated, be found together in arms against us. The foregoing 
figures are taken from the Calcutta Observer, and are, we believe, 
substantially correct. Since the mutiny of 1857, the European 
force in India-has been considerably increased, but excessive re- 
duction and ill-considered changes have left the Native army 
numerically weak and without proper organization. To place 
the Native army on an efficient footing, increased expenditure 
will, we believe, be found necessary. 

A new element of difficulty.in Indian financial arrangements 
has been created by the late famine proceedings, the interest in 
which now lies more in the future than in the past. Mistakes 
have doubtless been committed ; some already have been, and 
more will probably yet have to be acknowledged ; they may or 
may not have been unavoidable with the knowledge available at 
the time, but they can now be turned to good account, if by the 
light of the experience thus gained, we are enabled to determine 
satisfactorily how future famines can be avoided, or met consis- 
tentiy with continued solvency. We now know what a lavish 
expenditure of money and energetic action can effect. Ac- 
cording to the Times (28th Nov.), “a few, a very few natives, just 
kept alive before the pinch of deficient food was felt, may 
possibly have met death prematurely, but the number that thus 
succumbed was less than the number that go to their graves 
every winter in the city of London, under the combined effect 
of cold and hunger.” Whether many efforts of this sort could 
be sustained may well be doubted. The question of expense is, 
doubtless, the weak point in the relief of the Behar famine. If 
the following statement, which appeared in the Puil Mall 
Gazette, in a letter dated 22nd January last, apparently from a 
correspondent in India, is generally reliable, the expenditure in 
Behar has indeed been excessive :— 

“Tn every respect but that of the area affected, the conditions with 
which the Government of the North-West provinces had to deal were 
practically identical with those which had to be dealt with in the 
adjacent districts of Behar. The prices of food were not sensibly 
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higher, and the population were no better prepared to face a scarcity 
in the one case than in the other. The work of relief was performed 
with the same efficiency in both-cases. But while in the one case it 
was found possible to pay for that work out of local funds, in the 
other it was found impossible to pay for it without adding some six 
millions sterling to the public debt.” 

If there has been an extravagant expenditure in Behar, it is 
greatly due to causes beyond the control of the Indian Govern- 
ment. As the Pall Mall Gazette long ago (August) pointed out, 
with English public opinion echoing, “in the spirit, if not in 
the letter, the threat of the London newspaper which early in 
the day declared that the Indian Government would be held 
answerable for every single life which might be lost,” and with 
special correspondents at work on sensational “pictures of 
emaciation, starvation, and death,” there could “be no lack of 
infiuences to stimulate excitement,’ and it would have been 
strange indeed had there been no undue excitement in India. 
It may fairly be doubted whether the treatment of the Behar 
famine has not been such as to render Indian officials less likely 
in future to view calmly and dispassionately the first symptoms 
of probable scarcity. It ought not to be forgotten that while the 
famine has borne heavily on India, in the shape of the large loan 
raised on the unaided security of the Indian revenues, it has cost 
us nothing excepting the fund collected at the Mansion House, 
which “cannot be regarded as a national offering either in its 
amount, or the number of persons joining in it.” High praise 
may well be accorded to the zeal and energy with which the 
relief of the Behar famine was carried out in India, but Lord 
Salisbury surely overstated the case when ue declared at Man- 
chester that the pages of history do not contain a more brilliant 
instance of the exhibition of “those splendid qualifications of 
courage, of calmness, of resource, and of discernment, which 
have justly enabled Englishmen to claim for themselves the title 
of an Imperial race,” than that recorded by the famine in Bengal. 

It seems, from Lord Salisbury’s reply to the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce in January last, that the cowp de grace 
has at length been given to the extravagant expenditure hitherto 
permitted on Indian irrigation works, undertaken on the assertion 
that they must yield an early and ample pecuniary return 
to the State, but constructed only to leave the State bur- 
dened with a heavy unproductive expenditure, and the cultivator, 
who was to be enriched, no better off than before. A Minister 
seldom narrates such a tale of administrative failure, and mis- 
takes that might have been avoided, as Lord Salisbury lately 
narrated at Manchester. Well might the Times remark (25th 
January), “The governing faculty is very dimly to be discerned 
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in the failures thus enumerated.” Under the most vigorous rule 
must occur failures by the light of which others are avoided, but 
here failure succeeded failure, and fresh projects, each more costly 
than the last, continued to be brought forward until the system 
collapsed, owing, as it appears, quite as much to the publicity 
given to it as to anything else. And now at last will be deter- 
mined the question that ought first of all to have been 
thoroughly examined and settled—the levy of a compulsory 
water-rate. Lord Salisbury has been told that such a levy must 
involve a breach of faith on the part of the British Government. 
This may or may not be the case. A similar assertion has been 
in other matters often put forward and, to the great detriment of 
the public service, accepted, when it ought to have been swept 
aside like a cobweb. It has been a dangerous weapon in the 
hands of men of limited capacity. It is satisfactory to find that 
Lord Salisbury has declined here to rely on the assertion. What- 
ever may be the result of inquiry, the orders finally issued will 
not, we trust, be in any degree based on the assumption that 
Indian cultivators, when it is clearly shown to them that their 
crops are rendered more certain and valuable by irrigation, re- 
fuse to avail themselves of it. To say that this is the rule in 
India, is to say that which is opposed to all probability, and to 
the long experience of very many public servants acquired in all 
parts of the country. To us the belief is irresistible that the 
non-use of water, where it can clearly be profitably used, must 
be due, geuerally, to inefficient administration, and not to the 
idiosyncrasy of the natives of India who, were it otherwise, 
would be, as regards the simplest requirements of cultivation, 
considerably below savages in the scale of intelligence. 
Whatever may be the value of Indian works of irrigation pro- 
perly carried out, yet greater importance attaches, we believe, to 
the thorough development of a suitable railway system. Lord 
Salisbury lias now announced his conversion to this opinion, and 
has expressed a belief that there are, in connexion with rail- 
ways, “no such financial difficulties to fear as have attended us in 
the matter of irrigation.” It may be so, but the railway policy 
has its dangers also. Lord Salisbury, while rendering justice to 
those by whom the great work of Indian railways was initiated, 
has pointed out some serious mistakes which were at the outset 
committed, and the avoidance of any repetition of these errors 
may fairly be expected. But there are other and not less im- 
portant matters which demand constant watchfulness. here is 
a large and influential party interested in pressing the retention, 
on many of the linesstill to be made, of the costly broad gauge, 
and there are already ominous signs of departure from the wise 
and economical change insisted on by Lord Mayo, and 
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approved by the Duke of Argyll. In 1869 Lord Lawrence 
arrived at the conclusion that the Indian revenues could contri- 
bute annually for railways two millions sterling, and that money 
might be borrowed for further railway construction, provided 
always that the total annual charge on account of railways, 
whether belonging to guaranteed companies or to the State, should 
never exceed the above named sum. Lord Mayo’s Government 
were of the same opinion, and clearly saw that to adhere to the 
old costly system of construction must be to deprive the country 
of many railroads required. The Government, therefore, recom- 
mended the abandonment of the broad gauge, and the adoption, 
for all future railways, of a narrow gauge found, after careful in- 
quiry, to be ample for all purposes. The Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Napier of Magdala, however, advocated, on military 
grounds, the retention of the broad gauge on the Punjab and 
Indus valley lines, and this question was referred to the Secretary 
of State, who left the final decision in the hands of the Govern- 
ment of India, and they in January, 1871, overruled the 
Commander-in-Chief’s objections. This would have settled the 
matter had not pressure been brought to bear on the English 
Government. The decision was questioned in the House of 
Commons, and the Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone, yielded so far 
as to promise that it should be reconsidered ; meanwhile the 
Government of India had by Lord Mayo’s death passed into 
Lord Northbrook’s hands, and he adopted Lord Napier’s views. 
The Duke of Argyll, however, supported by a majority of his 
Council, decided that no sufficient reason had been shown for 
reversing orders long before issued, after the fullest discussion in 
India and in England. The India Office despatches exhaustively 
demonstrated the weakness of the grounds on which the reversal 
was asked for, and in February, 1874, the Duke of Argyll finally 
declined to destroy “the careful and well-considered scheme of 
the Jate Lord Mayo’s Government.” A few days later Mr. 
Gladstone’s Ministry fell, and with the Ministry went the integrity 
of Lord Mayo’s well-considered scheme, for on the 25th June 
following, the new Minister for India reversed his predecessor's 
order, on the ground of the great strategic and political dangers 
growing in importance and pressed by Lords Northbrook and 
Napier. This decision, by isolating the remaining narrow gauge 
lines, destroyed the integrity of Lord Mayo’s scheme, which pro- 
vided a complete and extensive narrow gauge system, invaluable 
under certain conditions of serious internal disturbance, when 
rapidity of movement may be of paramount importance, and 
break of gauge, therefore, exceptionally dangerous. Whether 
this isolation of the Central India narrow gauge lines, and of 
any other such lines hereafter constructed, is a loss, stategically 
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and politically, which more than counterbalances anything to be 
gained on, or beyond the north-west frontier, by the construction 
of the Punjab and Indus valley lines on the broad gauge, is a 
question which time may determine. The Duke of Argyll in 
April, 1873, remarked: “ Want of steadiness and continuity in 
its policy is one of the evils of our Government in India, an evil 
incident to personal government, where the persons who administer 
it are frequently changing.” The ample correspondence laid 
before Parliament shows, we think, that when the Duke of 
Argyll’s orders were reversed nothing had materially changed 
excepting the Minister. 

The narrow gauge has already been abandoned on one of the 
Central India railways—the line through Scindia’s territory. 
This additional complication ought, we think, to have been pre- 
vented. Lord Salisbury has stated that Scindia insisted on a broad 
gauge railway, or on no railway at all. But in a matter clearly of 
Imperial interest, and having a direct bearing on the security and 
general well-being of the Empire, every Native feudatory should 
surely be required to conform tothe policy laid down by the Govern- 
ment of India. It seems probable that in this case Scindia has 
been made the mouthpiece of other interests. When the rail- 
way question was re-opened, and was a second time before the 
Government of India in 1873, two of Lord Northbrook’s ablest 
advisers, Sir R. Temple and Mr. Ellis, who had been members of 
the Government during Lord Mayo’s lifetime, pointed out that 
the discussion affected in reality much more than the one railway 
then proposed to be constructed on the old costly system; that 
this proposal was but the thin end of the wedge; and that to 
concede so much was to imperil the whole policy of narrow gauge 
railways in India. The correctness of this opinion has not long 
remained open to any doubt. 

Little has as yet been done to supply feeders to the main lines 
of railway, every mile of which constructed on a needlessly ex- 
pensive scale means so many miles of feeders the less. Sir G. 
Campbell pointed out, at Edinburgh, in October last, the value 
in many localities of light railways as feeders, and explained the 
great difficulties in the way of constructing and maintaining 
metalled roads in some parts of India, where feeders to the 
existing railways are much required. In the extension of an 
economical narrow gauge system, and in the early construction of 
the feeders required for the old as well as for the new lines, 
appears to lie the satisfactory realization of Lord Salisbury’s belie 
that to an enormous extent “the financial future of India de- 
pends upon the due development of her railways.” There are, 
however, many besides the Times (25th January) who desire to 
be assured “that railways will be prosecuted more successfully 
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than waterworks.” Lord Salisbury has lived to reject a belief in 
the efficacy of irrigation at any price—a belief which was, he has 
stated, created by “the enthusiastic representations of some 
gentlemen of great ability,” and was ten years ago “ universal 
and boundless.” May we hope that he will now be deaf to 
enthusiastic and all other representations having for their object 
the perpetuation, in any degree or shape, of the costly railway 
errors already committed. 

The ditficulty of feeding the rapidly increasing population of 
India would, of course, be greatly lessened could measures be 
carried out for insuring emigration on an extensive scale to some 
of those hot climates in which large tracts of country require 
only labour to become most productive. As yet the action of 
the Government of India appears to have been confined to 
affording protection to the emigrants. Even here, however, 
there is not unfrequently great difficulty, and it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether the Government can be reasonably expected to 
assume any further responsibility. 

The expenditure on barracks, jails, and municipal improve- 
ments has during many years past been notoriously extravagant. 
Sir J. Strachey has explained that it was, not long ago, con- 
sidered “a wise policy to borrow money for every sort of per- 
manent, or quasi-permanent improvement that Iudia required, 
and which could not be at once provided out of her annual in- 
come,” and that thus “not only was the public debt largely 
increased, but a general extravagance of feeling was fostered.” 
The history of the expenditure on barracks and municipal im- 
provements during the last thirty years would, we believe, show 
extravagance and waste greater in amount, and not less objec- 
tionable in principle, than that described in the official papers 
lately published in connexion with the proposal to appoint a 
Minister of Public Works. Municipal expenditure was in former 
years very imperfectly controlled, and large amounts too easily 
raised were often wasted and squandered. The official papers 
just referred to throw some light on the dissatisfaction with 
which the Natives are said to have regarded municipal expendi- 
ture incurred on works of such obvious utility that any reasonable 
objection to them seems scarcely possible. A case in point is 
that of the water supply of the three presidency towns. Calcutta 
has been supplied at a cost of more than half a million sterling. 
In Bombay the unnecessarily large expenditure was at the time a 
public scandal. The history of the Madras supply is contained 
in the official papers before us, and these papers show that while 
in Bombay one thousand, and in Calcutta two thousand gallons 
of water are supplied for one rupee, the quantity obtainable in 
Madras for the same sum is eighty thousand gallons. 
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Very much has been done, and well done, during late years 
in India, in the Department of Public Iustruction, but a great 
mistake has, we believe, been made in sacrificing primary educa- 
tion to the requirements of the universities and higher schools, 
from which well educated young men are issuing in numbers un- 
desirably great. Nearly eleven hundred candidates were to 
appear at the matriculation examination of the Bombay Uni- 
versity in December last. We are far from intending to dis- 
parage in any way the higher education now so easily obtainable. 

e hold, on the contrary, that our true policy is to make the ut- 
most possible use of the intellectual classes, and to enable a fair pro- 
portion of them to iook forward with certainty to positions in the 
public service gradually increasing in importance. We believe, 
too, that the higher education of the country should be thrown 
more and more into Native hands. But for all these purposes the 
supply is already in excess of the demand, and is steadily increas- 
ing, while the uneducated condition of the masses, described by 
Sir J. Strachey as “ the root of the greatest political danger which 
we run in India,” has been too little cared for. We differ from 
Sir J. Strachey only in believing that our greatest political danger 
will have to be faced during the process of educating the people. 
To reduce this danger to a minimum we would reverse the exist- 
ing state of things, and assign the first place to primary education, 
recognising at the same time the fact that education is not con- 
fined to reading and writing, and that something quite different 
is required from a very large portion of those whose condition has 
to be improved. No greater boon could be granted to men who 
are, as all admit, capable of attaining a high degree of perfection 
as skilled artisans, than that of throwing industrial schools open 
to them, and thus turning their education into useful and material 
channels. 

Sir G. Campbell, at the Social Science Congress, expressed his 
belief that “the most successful men in the long run are always 
those who get on best with the Natives” He might with truth 
have added that the great majority of Europeans who succeed 
in India, and especially those who attain to high official distine- 
tion, are indebted to Natives for assistance, the value of which is 
too seldom acknowledged in India, and cannot be appreciated in 
England where it is not understood. We unbesitatingly endorse 
Sir G. Campbell’s statement that in dealing with educated 
Natives, Englishmen now find themselves in a novel position, the 
requirements of which they hesitate to recognise and fulfil. In 
September last, there appeared in the Times a letter from a 
“ Bengalee villager,’ replying to one in which the Natives of 
India had been mentioned in very disparaging terms. The 
Bengalee villager was evidently a well educated native of India, 
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and his letter, described by the Times as “powerful and 
ingenious,” attracted attention. It was in truth a remarkable 
production, and was noticed by the Pall Mall Gazette in terms 
to which we specially refer because we believe them to express 
correctly enough the feelings of a vast number of Englishmen 
employed in India, and because we are convinced that the 
indulgence of these feelings can bring little but evil to the 
Natives and to ourselves. 

“ Any one who will compare the two letters of the Canal Engineer 
and the Bengalee villager, will be able with little difficulty to under- 
stand some of the reasons why educated Englishmen and educated 
Bengalees do not like, and do not associate with each other. There is 
a real gulf between them, and the better they come to know each 
other the more they will feel it. The good points of the Englishman 
we all know, but he is a harsh, blunt, unsympathetic conqueror, and if 
he had been more plastic and sympathetic, he would probably never 
have done what he has.”’ 

The requirements of our position in India were well appre- 
ciated and described by one of the best administrators the Indian 
services have produced, the late Sir Heury Lawrence, when he 
deprecated “our arrogation to ourselves, even when we are 
notorious imbeciles, of all authority and all emolument ;” and 
when he added—“ unless we treat Natives, and especially Native 
soldiers, as having much the same feelings, the same ambition, 
and the same perception of ability and imbecility as ourselves, 
we shall never be safe.” The Times Calcutta correspondent 
lately gave an account of a remarkable Hindoo who had worked 
his way from a very humble position to a seat on the Bench of 
the High Court of Judicature in Bengal, and had become the 
honoured friend of many Englishmen of the highest social and 
intellectual position. It cannot reasonably be supposed that 
India does not contain thousands and thousands able to walk in 
the foutsteps of this Hindoo, the late Mr. Justice Mitter, pro- 
vided the opportunity be fairly given to them. 

In connexion with education, we notice a report, well founded 
we trust, that it is intended to extend to its previous limit the 
age of admission to the Indian Civil Service, the present 
limitation having had the effect of excluding the most valuable 
class of men from the Universities at one time sent to India. 
And equally required is a special College for the preliminary 
training of the candidates selected for the Indian Civil Service. 

Sir J. Strachey thinks that discoutent exists in India very 
generally, and in a greater degree than formerly, and that “the 
feelings of the people at large towards the British Government 
are less loyal and less satisfactory than they were in former 
times.” He attributes this unsatisfactory change to certain 
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causes to which we need refer but briefly, as we believe generally 
in their existence and in their operation. We desire rather to 
describe several causes which are not named by Sir J. Strachey, 
but which we believe to have done more mischief than almost 
any of those named by him. The outcry against excessive taxa- 
tion has emanated, we believe, from a small but noisy class whose 
interests and feelings do not represent those of the people of 
India; these latter may, however, be made to believe that they 
are oppressively taxed, and a good deal has been done towards 
creating this belief. As Sir J. Strachey has well observed ; “the 
endless talk and discussion about taxation which has been going 
on for years past in India, has produced a greater and more mis- 
chievous effect than anything that has been really done.” It 
would be well if nothing worse than this could be with truth 
said of the administration of justice. A thorough knowledge of 
the past operation of the Indian judicial system would rudely 
shake the English belief that its “integrity and the justice of 
our rule have not obtained in India the appreciation they 
deserve.” When we say that the judicial administration has 
been below the surface a seething mass of corruption, and that 
in hatred of our Courts of Justice all castes and creeds have laid 
aside their differences and joined, we are merely describing in 
other terms that to which Sir J. Strachey has borne testimony in 
stating that the Native judicial agency was only a few years ago 
found by Lord Lawrence to be so bad that “no even tolerably 
honest administration of justice was under such conditions 
possible.” And while the underpaid Native subordinates had 
remained in this state, what had been that of the highly paid 
superior European agency? ‘Too often just that calculated to 
intensify the evil. In the judicial branch were placed many of 
those who had failed in other branches of the public service ; 
glaring inefficiency was no bar to high, sometimes to the highest 
Judicial office; incompetency when fully brought to light was 
seldom adequately dealt with ; the difficulties in the way of ex- 
posing such incompetency were enormous; and under this 
system, ill-paid Native subordinates wielded and abused the 
power vested in the incompetent European superiors, were 
shielded by those superiors from responsibility, and thus preyed 
upon, and tyrannized over the people, especially the poorer 
classes. Much of this has been at last remedied, and much is 
being gradually removed, but much must, we believe, remain until 
qualified Natives shall be employed in every grade of the judicial 
branch of the service. When the highest judicial prizes shall 
be within Native reach; when a fair proportion of these prizes 
shall be allotted to Natives only, and when every Native subordi- 
nate shall know that he can be excluded from competition for them 
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only through his own misconduct or incapacity; then, and not 
till then, as we believe, will it be possible to say with truth that 
the best and most obvious means of improving the administration 
of justice have not been neglected. We do not, in fact, see how 
British institutions can have a fair trial in any branch of the 
Indian administration in which Native opinion and intelligence 
are not properly represented. That improved judicial agency 
is not, however, the only thing required, may be inferred from a 
letter of the 21st September last from the Times’ Calcutta 
correspondent, in which there appeared a transcript of one from 
an able Bombay Civil servant, Mr. Shaw Stewart, showing the 
oppressively ruinous effect of some of the judicial procedure 
on the important class of small landholders, who thus suffering 
are little likely to recognise “the justice of our rule.” 

“Want of steadiness and continuity in its policy is one of the 
evils of our Government in India, an evil incident to personal 
government, where the persons who administer it are frequently 
changing.” The force of this remark, made by the Indian 
Minister, the Duke of Argyll, in April, 1873, can be thoroughly 
appreciated only by those having a fair knowledge of the extent 
to which our policy and procedure in some of the most important 
matters—in such matters, for instance, as the treatment of the 
Native States, and the enormous number of claims to exemption 
from payment of land revenue—have been vacillating and incon- 
sistent. It is difficult to exaggerate the bad effect of such uncer- 
tainty on a people quite unable to comprehend the system of 
government under which it can be honestly possible, and driven, 
therefore, to a belief that to improper influences alone are attribu- 
table changes of policy, and reversals of orders, intelligible to 
them on no other grounds, Not very many years have clapsed 
since the existence of this belief had attained proportions, and 
had caused scandal, which engaged the attention of the Home 
and Indian authorities, and it was then, if we mistake not, 
shown that want of consistency in the acts and orders of the 
Government had tended to confirm the people generally, and the 
Natives employed in, and connected with the public service par- 
ticularly, in a strong belief in the efficacy of intrigue. We have 
no desire to interpret too literally Lord Salisbury’s expression of 
confidence that there can be no “ break of gauge” in the govern- 
ment of India. We believe, with the Zimes, that “when a 
series of powerful minds are applied to the consideration of 
Indian problems, a diversity of results must ensue.” All that 
we contend for is that no arrangement sanctioned, expressly or 
by implication, by the Government should be disturbed except 
in the case of absolute necessity, and that then the existence and 
nature of such necessity should be explained so clearly and 
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publicly as to leave to the people no reasonable grounds for 
doubting either the real intentions or the good faith of the 
Government. 

On the subject of local taxation and its effect upon the people 
there is much difference of opinion among able Indian officials. 
Our own strong impression is that local taxation has nowhere 
been oppressive, but has been not unfrequently injudicious, 
Its growth of late years, regarding which evidence was given 
before the Commons Select Committee, has been, Sir J. Strachey 
asserts, “the subject of extreme exaggeration and misrepresenta- 
tion;” he, however, admits that “it demands serious notice,” 
and his figures certainly support this conclusion, for they show 
local taxation to have increased in British India, during the six 
years from 1865-6 to 1870, by one-half; and to have, in the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies, during the same period, nearly 
trebled. 

It was stated before the Commons Select Committee by a 
high authority, the former Chief Commissioner of Oudh, Sir 
C. Wingfield, that the Government, in imposing certain local 
rates in that province, had broken faith with the landholders, 
Sir J. Strachey endeavours, unsuccessfully as we think, to show 
that this assertion is not borne out by the facts of the case, which 
briefly stated are these: Sir C. Wingfield, when making the re- 
venue settlement of Oudh, proposed that local rates, or cesses, 
should not be kept separate from the land revenue, when fixing 
the amount payable by the landholder, but that both cesses and 
land revenue should be included in one demand, the Government 
afterwards setting aside from the lump sum thus demanded any 
amount deemed necessary for local purposes. This proposal was 
made because “ the levy of any cesses in addition to the Govern- 
ment demand proper, is viewed with great suspicion by the 
people who regard them as exactions to which no limit can be 
assigned.” The Government sanctioned the proposal, but after 
a time additional cesses were imposed, and the imposition was 
maintained to be justifiable on the ground that local cesses 
differ entirely in their nature from land revenue, and that 
although the land revenue had been fixed at a certain amount 
not to be increased during the term (thirty years) of the settle- 
ment, nothing of the sort had been done with respect to cesses, 
To us it appears that the one object of Sir C. Wingfield’s pro- 
posal was to prevent any further demand on account of cesses 
during the term of the settlement, and that the language of his 
proposal admits of no other reasonable interpretation. We have 
only space for this brief description of the salient features of a 
case discussed by Sir J. Strachey in connexion with the general 
subject of local cesses, and the circumstances attending their im~ 
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position and augmentation in many other parts of India. The 
whole of the facts and arguments brought forward by Sir 
J. Strachey convince us that the original revenue settlements, or 
agreements, were made when there existed no idea whatever of 
any additional imposition of cesses, or of any contingency under 
which such imposition would become desirable ; that no provision 
was, therefore, made for any such imposition; and that the 
terms of the written engagements were clearly not those which 
would have been employed had the imposition of additional 
cesses been contemplated. It can well be that the imposition of 
some of these cesses, and the manner in which it has been sought 
to justify the imposition, have caused discontent and distrust. 
Greater caution in India, and more careful scrutiny at home can 
alone prevent such undesirable complications in connexion with 
engagements which pledge the Government to revenue arrange- 
ments for long periods, and should obviously be binding, in letter 
and in spirit, on both parties to the transaction. 

Although the tone of the Native Press was always more or less 
uvhealthy, the Government paid little attention to the matter 
until 1857, when an extremely stringent penal law, from the 
operation of which the English Press in India was not excluded, 
was passed. In explanation of this measure the Government of 
India stated :— 


“The quarter of a century which has passed since the Press law of 
1835 was enacted, has made a remarkable change not only in the 
number of Native newspapers published, but also in the effect, direct 
and indirect, upon Natives of matter published in the English papers. 
When the subject interests their passions, they make little or no dis- 
tinction between sentiments affecting them published by independent 
Englishmen in English papers, and the sentiments of the English 
governors of their country. Where their fears are excited or their 
feelings offended by such publication, the hatred thereby excited turns 
upon the English Government.” 

The new law, however, remained a dead letter, although the 
tone of the Native Press did not improve ; indeed, so far as we 
know, the Government never made any attempt to improve it; 
mischievous misstatement has become rather the rule than the 
exception ; and public attention has lately been directed to an 
able paper on the subject written by an Indian Civil servant, and 
published in a Calcutta periodical. The licence of expression 
allowed to the Native Press has been practicaily almost unlimited, 
and equal toleration has been accorded to writings characterized 
by bitter animosity to everything English. We cannot but be- 
lieve that this must, in the absence of any attempt to counteract 
the impressions conveyed, do in the long run serious mischief. 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico applies with as much force to 
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demerits as to merits, and nowhere more than in India should 
this be borne in mind. It would clearly be unwise to close the 
channel of communication which the Native Press affords, for to 
do so would be to open other channels quite as effective, but 
beyond the cognizance and control of the Government, and, 
therefore, more dangerous than a Press which at least renders the 
matter disseminated as accessible to the Government as to the 
people. But to leave the Native Press in its present condition 
seems equally undesirable. Whether its improvement may best 
be effected by a censorship, or by the establishment of semi-official 
journals, or by other means, well deserves early and serious con- 
sideration. It is absurd to suppose that the millions of India can 
be enlightened by some fireside process, and that free discussion 
in India will not require at least the checks and safeguards 
found necessary elsewhere. The transition state in India must 
be a very troublesome one, requiring careful watching and judi- 
cious treatment, and during this period a Native Press, even 
tolerably well conducted, ought to be of enormous value and 
assistance. 

We have hitherto referred only to causes of discontent which 
we believe to be preventabie. How much must remain which 
the best efforts and the wisest measures can but very gradually 
remove, was shown, at the International Congress of Orientalists, 
by Dr. Forbes Watson, who well described the former condition 
of India, and the radical, though inevitable, change which has 
taken place under our Government. He pointed to “the old 
public works sown broadcast over the country, the countless 
religious endowments, and the practice of charity as proved by 
the great extent and universal recognition of the many claims 
which the Hindoo family organization and the rules of caste im- 
pose upon the possession of wealth ;” and he then gave the fol- 
lowing description of the change which bas been effected :— 

“The motives inspiring all these actions are no longer operative to 
the same extent. The two mainsprings of high action in old India— 
religion anda career of arms—are now either discouraged or repressed, 
while at the same time the principal effect of the Europeanized educa- 
tion has been to sap the old feeling of family ties and caste obligations 
which, although indissolubly connected with certain customs which 
appear to be an almost insurmountable bar to any deeper social pro- 
gress, nevertheless, in practice frequently exercise a beneficial influence, 
both by the restraints and by the obligations which they impose. At 
present there is no vent for these feelings which were formerly culti- 
vated or rendered active by religious motives or high ambition. Add 
to this, that in old times in India landed property was nearly always 
more or less associated with an office of some kind, even though the 
office were hereditary, and that public action of all kinds was counected 
in the minds of the people with the possession of some office.” 
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We refer to the subject of religious toleration mainly to explain 
our belief that views recently enunciated by a member of the 
present Cabinet, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, would, if pushed to that 
which appears to be their logical sequence, speedily render India 
untenable. Mr. Hardy is reported to have spoken at Manchester, 
in December last, at the Annual Meeting of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, as follows :— 
“Instead of setting up the light of the Gospel in that land, we 
as a nation, or rather the East India Company, deliberately hid 
it under a bushel. He could not conceive anything more calcu- 
lated to hinder the spread of Christianity throughout the world 
than the course of folly, as he believed it to have been, of those 
who first went to India.” The course here suggested was to 
those who first went to India simply impossible. Our hold is 
now firm, and much interference might be practicable, but even 
now the end would not be far to seek. The East India Company 
wisely insisted that their agents should not interfere, whether to 
destroy religions which we hold to be false, or to propagate that 
religion which we believe to be the only true one. This is the 
“traditional policy” so often, yet so groundlessly, held up to 
condemnation as “the product of the irreligion and laxity of 
morals of a former generation.” It was, in reality, the offspring 
of common sense and obvious necessity. Common sense, which 
is inseparable from all true Christianity, all real humanity, and 
all sound policy, taught the East India Company that the first 
duty of every Government is rigidly to abstain from, and firmly 
to repress everything clearly calculated to render the fulfilment 
of any duty impossible. This policy was proclaimed afresh by the 
Government of India on the 16th May, 1857, and was re-affirmed 
by the Home Government on the 8th July following. And it is 
because, and only because, this policy has been scrupulously 
adhered to, that Christian missionaries have been able quietly to 
exercise their calling, and that their presence has not been a bar 
to the administration of the country. 

We have before us the enormous task of guiding the revolution 
of the whole moral, social, and religious life of the people of India, 
whose existing religious beliefs and most cherished institutions 
the state of things incidental to our rule tends infallibly to 
destroy. We have unavoidably incurred no little odium in 
giving to India, in a degree previously unknown, peace, order, 
and mutual toleration, and under these influences, supplemented 
by education, heathenism may well gradually give way to a 
purer creed ; but, as the 7’imes has well pvinted out, “ perhaps we 
have some more lessons to learn ourselves before we can expect 
the whole of a highly civilized population to accept our basis of 
faith. We are ourselves passing through changes, if not con- 
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vulsions, of religious thought which may be even more obvious 
to keen observers among such a people as the Hindoos than to 
ourselves.” Only lately one of our leading newspapers gave a 
frightful list of atrocities committed in one English district, 
revealing “a seething mass of wickedness beneath and around all 
those indications of moral and material progress upon which we 
are wont to plume ourselves.” And Mr. Justice Mellor, in trying 
one of these cases, remarked, “that we needed missionaries to 
the heathen at home, as well as to the heathen abroad.” 

In 1857 an Under-Secretary of State told his constituents that 
the toleration extended to the religions of India “ had the effect 
of retarding the ascendancy of the British name,” and entreated 
them not to “abuse that precious word, toleration, by applying 
it, or admitting it to be applicable, to the religion or the religious 
liberties” of India, as toleration could, and should be extended 
only to all sects and denominations of Christians who believe in 
the one mediation. It were idle to inquire by what process of 
reasoning an intelligent man can persuade himself that our 
Government in India could abandon toleration and _ live. 
“Trample on the religion of the heathens” says the enthusiast ; 
but first let him, or any man out of Bedlam, try the experiment 
of treading on red-hot ploughshares, for trampling on the faith 
of two hundred millions of people is not more feasible, and the 
ordeal is not made more easy by the hideousness and perversity 
of much of the religion. 

We would place before Mr. Gathorne Hardy, and before all 
who condemn “the traditional policy,” the admirable advice 
which, under the well-known signature of “ A Hertfordshire In- 
cumbent,” appeared in the 7imes of the 13th October, 1857 :— 


“The practical rule of doing as we would be done by—not as others 
would do by us, which is a very different thing—will, I suspect, be a 
much safer guide in the government of India than any theories about 
the special duties of Christian rulers... . . With such a policy, the 
conversion of the Hindoo may proceed slowly, but it will at any rate 
be sure, and its progress will not weaken the bond of confidence be- 
tween the governors and the governed, which must be maintained if it 
is to proceed at all.” 

More open to question probably than any other portion of our 
Indian policy is our treatment of the Native States, the unsatis- 
factory administration of which is due in a great measure to our 
own hesitating and inconsistent proceedings. It is well that the 
condition of the Baruda Government has at last fairly obtained 
notoriety. The case is but one (a very bad one, certainly) of 
many calculated to discredit the system under which Native rule, 
upheld on the theory that its maintenance is conducive to the 
interests of the people of India, can practically be, as the Baroda 
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Government is proved to have during a series of years been so 
scandalously oppressive that the people left to themselves would 
have long ago applied the corrective of revolt, which against 
British authority they feel to be of impossible success, 

The majority of Englishmen are probably unaware of the 
extent of the Native States still existing in British India. Ac- 
cording to the Madras Mail, the portion of India directly 
under British administration contains 830,000 square miles and 
184,000,000 inhabitants, while that remaining under Native rule 
contains 56,900 square miles and 48,000,000 inhabitants) The 
revenue annually raised throughout India amounts to about 
sixty-five millions sterling, of which fifteen millions are received 
by the Native Chiefs. 

Up to 1857, the policy generally carried out was based on the 
belief that neither the security of British rule, nor the progressive 
improvement of the Native population, was consistent with the 
retention in the midst of British territory of numerous Native 
Governments requiring constant watching; keeping up armies 
which, considerable in the aggregate, and more or less disciplined, 
might in certain contingencies become exceedingly dangerous ; 
offering to the natives of India place and power without the 
conditions and restrictions imposed on every agent of the British 
Government ; and often carried on so shamefully as to render the 
interference of the Paramount power unavoidable. This policy 
had not, however, always been consistently followed ; sometimes 
modified, sometimes kept in abeyance, its enforcement had de- 
pended very much on the character of the Indian Government 
for the time being, until at last it was publicly proclaimed and 
steadily acted on by Lord Dalhousie, who died shortly after the 
annexation of Oudh had been carried out. Then came the 
mutiny. Post hoc quoad propter hoc. The English Govern- 
ment of the day adopted the opinions of Lord Dalhousie’s oppo- 
nents, and condemned the policy of annexation as publicly as 
Lord Dalhousie had proclaimed it. 

The new policy has now had a trial during more than fifteen 
years, and it may fairly be inquired whether its results are satis- 
factory. Unless the Times is misinformed to an extent which is 
not probable ; unless the 7imes’ special agent in India has been 
equally unfortunate ; and unless the condition of the Baroda 
State is quite exceptional, the question cannot be answered in 
the affirmative ; and it must be admitted that in abandoning 
Lord Dalhousie’s policy, the other extreme has been reached, and 
the welfare of the people has become a consideration second to 
that of the maintenance of Native rule. The 7%mes, referring on 
the 2nd September last to the events in progress at Baroda, 
sald :— 
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“The relations of the English Government in India to the Native 
States which are allowed to subsist in a feudatory or protected con- 
dition is very peculiar, and involves many political difficulties 
The sovereigns of the one hundred and fifty-three feudatory States of 
India are, with a very few exceptions, incapable of profiting by the 
political culture of the Indian Senwniaied. . . +» The most abomi- 
nable mismanagement has recently been rampant Since Lord 
Canning’s famous proclamation, and the rejection of Lord Dalhousie’s 
annexation policy by the English people, the Native Princes of India, 
to whom we allow the privilege of calling themselves independent, and 
for whom we guarantee security against rebellion at home and fnvasion 
from abroad, have acted on the persuasion that their conduct as Rulers, 
or as individuals, cannot possibly affect their political position.” 


The Times’ correspondent, on the 21st September last, wrote 
from Calcutta :— 


“It cannot be denied that some of our Residents or Political Agents 
at Native Courts, act as if their sole duty was to receive and forward 
the subsidies, to guard the interests of Englishmen, and to see that 
nothing overt or covert is attempted hostile to British interests. There 
are Residents and Agents vastly superior to all this; but there have 
been others who acted as if they believed that their duty was not to 
move a finger, even in the case of the grossest maladministration, or 
the most reckless waste of public money, so long as the narrower in- 
terests of England were not endangered This certainly is car- 
rying on non-interference policy to a limit which must before long 
bring a certain reaction The same fact is patent in the case of 
Travancore, which rose in an unprecedented manner to eminence and 
prosperity under one man, Sir Mhadowa-Row, and which, since his 
forced retirement, is, I am told, running a headlong downward course 
to ruin. . . . . Unfortunately our assertion of right leads, in few cases, 
to a practical result. We have proof of this in the cases of Tonk and 
Baroda, and still stronger proof in that of Travancore I believe 
I am not going too far when I say that there are in India rulers who 
have even writers, and in some cases not merely Native ones, in their 
pay, bolstering up injustice and wrong-doing, fearfully detrimental to 
the peace and security of the Empire.” 


It is not within the scope of this article to enter at length on 
the affairs of the Baroda State, but we write advisedly when we 
declare that its condition during the last thirty-five years has 
generally been shameful, and that during this period the names 
of highly-placed British officers have been most undesirably 
bandied about in India, in connexion with intrigue and mal- 
practices which have culminated in the attempt to poison the 
British Resident at the Guicowar’s Court, and in a trial which 
will, should it miscarry, leave a very general impression on the 
Native mind that the Guicowar has been persecuted, while he 
will not be considered less of a martyr because he has paid ten 
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thousand guineas to one English lawyer. And even a conviction 
may be liable to great misconstruction, unless the evidence obtained 
by the Government of India is very exceptional in its nature. 
The retaining fee of Serjeant Ballantine has shown that money 
is not wanting for the defence, and the circumstances of the case 
clearly point to expenditure witbout stint or scruple. A con- 
siderable portion, probably the least worthy, but not the least 
active and influential, of the Guicowar’s subjects must desire to 
shield him, and the desire is likely to be shared by a large cor- 
responding class outside. 

The opinion has been expressed (7imes, Jan. 15th) that the 
Guicowar’s trial is likely, by laying bare intrigue, to remove diffi- 
culties now existing, and to strengthen the hands of the Indian 
Government in dealing with Native Courts. We do not share 
this opinion. We are satisfied that the greatest difficulties 
hitherto have been those of our own creation, and that their 
removal has always been in our own hands. The impossible 
method of dealing with the Native States which has been 
attempted is not more embarrassing to the British Government 
than unfair to the Native Chiefs. The corruption and other evils 
of the Baroda State have been notorious during the greater por- 
tion of half a century. In 1870, death relieved Baroda of a 
Ruler regarding whom the Times writes (Feb. 24th): “The follies, 
the cruelties, and the incredible abominations that are attributed 
to the last Guicowar, the brother and predecessor of Mulhar Rao, 
can only be paralleled in the worst pages of Suetonius.” Mulhar 
Rao was then in a prison, from which we took him, and placed 
him ona throne for which his antecedents showed him to be 
unfit. We allowed him some years of misrule, and then ap- 
pointed a Commission to inquire into his dealings with his sub- 
jects. The Report of the Commission was most unfavourable, 
but the action of the Government of India amounted to no 
more than a threat of removal at the expiration of a long pro- 
bationary period, which had barely commenced when a primd 
jacie case of attempting to murder the British Resident at his 
Court was made out against the Guicowar, and on this charge he 
is now publicly arraigned, the trial being really governed by the 
principles which regulate criminal proceedings against any and 
every British subject. Surely in all this there is little of ambi- 
guity, and as little of difficulty which the Government of India 
might not have readily removed long ago. And least of all does 
there appear anything to show that the hands of the Govern- 
ment of India require to be strengthened, unless it can be proved 
that the power now exercised to punish, could not with equal 
ease, and at a much earlier period, have been put forth to pre- 
vent, 
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We question both the justice and the expediency of allowing 
a Native Feudatory, who has grievously misgoverned, to remain 
for a long further period on what has been termed “ probation.” 
Even the most enthusiastic believers in Native Government have 
never, we believe, maintained “the right divine” of the Native 
Rulers. By those who have advocated, and by those who have 
condemned annexation, it has equally been allowed that the 
welfare of the people should be the first consideration. But 
surely it is only in direct violation of this principle that the 
Guicowar could be, or that any Ruler similarly circumstanced can 
be, allowed to continue to govern for a long specified period on 
probation, possible only by making the people the corpus vile 
for the experiment. If, as stated by the Times (October), 
Native Rulers are maintained in the hope that through them the 
British Government may “gain in time not merely the submis- 
sion of the people of India, but a greater degree of confidence 
and sympathy than we often command,” we fail altogether to 
perceive how w Guicowar on probation is likely to contribute to 
anything but the complete frustration of this hope. Human 
nature in India does not differ in essentials from human nature 
elsewhere, and those who suffer will never believe that their wel- 
fare is really desired by those who clearly can relieve their 
suffering, but abstain from doing so. To expect at present from 
a Native Government, left free to follow its own impulses, admi- 
nistration which we can always countenance, or even tolerate, is 
to expect an impossibility. In many, probably in most, of the 
Native States, the vices of the Ruler are regarded by a large por- 
tion of the richest and most influential of his subjects “as just 
those characteristics which if they do not most become a Prince, 
are most excusable in him.” With this class, such a Ruler is by 
no means unpopular. His poorer subjects may curse him, but 
the British Government allows them to dono more. The suffer- 
ings of these classes contribute to large sums lavished on temples, 
and on Brahmins who extol the munificence of the pious Ruler, 
whose reckless expenditure is usually accompanied by unscru- 
pulous prodigality to the dominant classes—above all, to the 
priests. 

“So long as we sustain the Native States of India, we must, 
of course, respect their internal independence” (Times, Sept. 2nd). 
Here lies the whole question. We have determined to maintain 
the Native States, and we have determined that their internal 
administration shall be independent, that is to say, shall not 
be interfered with, so long, and only so long, as it may be 
carried on in a certain manner. When not thus carried on, 
the British Government claims to interfere, just as it has now 
interfered at Baroda. In point of fact, the internal indepen- 
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dence of the Native States within British India never has been, 
and never can be recognised by us. So much is certain. The 
ditticulty has been to determine when, and how, interference 
should be exercised. This difficulty has hitherto been evaded 
rather than met. There has been no uniform or consistent 
practice, and there can be none without a radical change in the 
system under which the action of the Government -is left to 
depend, to a most undesirable and unnecessary extent, on the 
idiosyncrasy of the Resident, or other British representative at 
the Native Court. That which is permitted or approved by one 
British agent may be discountenanced by the next, and another 
may interfere so little, and may care so little to conceal his indis- 
position to interfere, that complaints cease to be made, and the 
external tranquillity which passive endurance does not disturb, 
is at a distance erroneously accepted as proof of satisfactory 
government. Later on, however, a change of Agents is followed 
by reaction in the right direction certainly, but productive, 
nevertheless, of intense agitation and intrigue from one end of 
the territory to the other. Those who under the laisser aller 
system were masters, now endeavour at any cost to prevent com- 
plaints reaching the British agent, but their efforts are probably 
quite unsuccessful, for the previous sufferers are not disposed to 
moderation. Ifthe Native Ruler is wise, he bends to the storm, 
leaves matters in the Agent’s hands, receives from him at a later 
period an intimation of the profound dissatisfaction of the 
Government of India with the past, and of their expectations as 
regards the future, and things go on smoothly to the end of the 
chapter. But it may be that the Native Ruler is unwise enough 
to resist the Agent’s interference. In that case there commences 
a struggle in some respects very similar to that described as 
having long continued between the Guicowar and the Resident, 
Col. Phayre, and equally certain to be sooner or later terminated 
by decisive action on the part of the Government of India. It 
must also be borne in mind that the influences of the Native 
Courts have a tendency to “orientalize” the ideas of British 
agents. vested with enormous power, the beneficial exercise of 
which, though nominally insured by very minute control on the 
part of the Government, has in reality depended too much on 
individual character and discre‘ion. The influences to which the 
representatives of Governments at foreign Courts are exposed, 
are powerful in India, but do not seem to be peculiar to the 
East, for Occidental ideas are equally amenable to them if the 
following extract (translation) from a leading German news- 
paper, taken from the Times of October last, correctly de- 
scribes the opinion of one who ought to be a very competent 
judge :— 
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“From what the Chancellor frankly said a short time ago in Par- 
liament, we may gather that he is desirous to give the representatives 
of this country a strongly marked national character and policy. It 
was injudicious, he explained, to leave Ambassadors too long abroad, 
especially at the same place. A prolonged stay abroad always had 
the effect of alienating them from home politics, and making them too 
well and too intimately connected with the Court to which they were 
accredited. The Prince might have added that representatives who 


have long sojourned in foreign countries are apt to overrate their own 
importance, and to assume a position and dignity which is not theirs.” 


As the preservation of the Native States must be rendered 
most difficult, or impossible, by the presence in the minds of 
their Rulers of serious illusions on the subject of their indepen- 
dence, our method of dealing with these States should clearly be 
one calculated to dispel, and in no degree whatever to create or 
strengthen, such illusions. The hazy definitions and sonorous 
phrases so much in use in the Political Department may have 
their value in Europe, though even in Europe they are rapidly 
going out of fashion; but in India, and especially in dealing with 
those placed as the Native Feudatories are placed, they are pro- 
ductive of almost unmitigated evil. In common fairness to these 
Chiefs, the limits within which they may exercise uncontrolled 
power in their own territories should be defined with the utmost 
possible clearness and precision, and the definition should receive 
the fullest publicity. No room should be left for doubt regard- 
ing the matters in which the British representative has instruc- 
tions invariably to interfere, and to insist on prompt compliance. 
By such means the policy and intentions of the British Govern- 
ment would be freed trom the distrust with which they are very 
generally regarded; neither the Government of India nor the 
Native Feudatory would remain, as they now are, dependent on 
the discretion, which may at any time become caprice or indis- 
cretion, of the British representative ; a change of Government 
agency would cease to be viewed as the momentous event which 
under the existing system it often is, and always may be; and 
the conditions attaching to the existence of each Native State 
being matter of publicity, and being known alike to the Ruler 
and to his subjects, the probability of the satisfactory fulfilment 
of those conditions would be greatly strengthened. “We have 
no wish to extinguish any Native rights or dignities so long as 
they are exercised for the good of the country, and in conformity 
with the obligations which our position imposes” (Z%imes, 
October). A proclamation in these terms, accompanied by a 
complete and precise definition of the obligations, would be to 
the Native Feudatories a Magna Charta more intelligible, and, 
therefore, more acceptable than the proclamation issued in Her 
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Majesty’s name during the scare of the partial insurrection which 
followed the mutiny of 1857. 

Recent proceedings at Gwalior ought to carry with them a 
lesson. The alleged apprehension of Nana Sahib was followed 
by a statement that Scindia had captured him “with his own 
hand,” and that the miscreant’s career had been closed “ by the 
loyalty to the Queen of one of his own race”—with much more 
to the same effect ; and then came the suggestion that Scindia 
would be glad to win from the British Government certain “im- 
munities,” one of them being the relinquishment to him of the 
strong fortress of Gwalior, which British troops were obliged to 
storm during the mutiny, and which garrisoned by British troops 
would then have been, as it now is, impregnable. To incur the 
possibility of its again becoming a rebel stronghold would be an 
act of political insanity unlikely to be committed. It is now, 
however, certain that Nana Sahib was not captured at all. The 
proceedings have wholly collapsed, and their good faith has been 
questioned. It has been suggested that the man arrested was 
put forward as a feeler by Nana Sahib himself, Scindia being 
privy to the transaction ; also that Scindia did really arrest Nana 
Sahib, but being unable to obtain a pledge that his life would be 
spared, substituted and gave up another man. These are both 
possibilities. Whether they are more than unfounded rumours 
should be set at rest by an authoritative statement of the facts 
of the case. Even had, however, the man captured been Nana 
Sahib, it would have been, we think, a mistake to treat his 
apprehension by Scindia’s order as an act of extraordinary merit, 
entitling Scindia to “special favour and consideration” at the 
hands of the Government of India. The atrocities of which 
Nana Sahib is believed to be guilty are so great and so excep- 
tional that the apprehension of their presumed author should 
surely be held up as an obvious public duty. To proclaim that 
the British Government considers a Native Chief, especially a 
Native Chief of Scindia’s importance, entitled to special reward 
for performing an act the intentional avoidance of which merits 
public ‘execration, can scarcely tend to elevate either the cha- 
racter or the position of the Native Rulers. We believe that few 
things are less calculated to give Native Government a fair chance 
than the “special favour and consideration” system under which 
each Native Ruler is led to believe that special action is required 
to secure advantages not otherwise obtainable from the Para- 
mount authority. Such grants must generally be made by the 
Government in reliance on the opinion of the British repre- 
sentative at the Native Court, who thus virtually exercises the 
power of granting or withholding reward. Constant intrigue is 
the result ; the grant of special favour in one quarter is in others 
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very often felt and resented as an injustice; and each Native 
Ruler with some special object to gain is encouraged to preserve 
an attitude of expectant subserviency which is by no means 
identical with loyalty. We fail to understand how Native 
Government can really exist until the limits within which its 
independent exercise is guaranteed shall have been clearly, pre- 
cisely, and publicly defined. This done, the relations between 
the Government of India and the Native States would be clear. 
The requirements on the one side, and the obligations on the 
other, would no longer be uncertain and dependent on ever 
varying circumstances. Something like certainty that within 
the published limits they could do as they pleased would be 
created in the minds of the Native Chiefs, who would thus be 
encouraged to the honest exercise of independent authority, and 
Native Government would have at least a fair trial. It must, of 
course, under any arrangement be occasionally necessary to deal 
exceptionally with extracrdinary circumstances of rare occur- 
rence, such as those created by the events of 1857-89, and others 
which may perhaps ere long occur in connexion with the pro- 
claimed (13th January, 1875) .promise of the Government of 
India to re-establish Native government at Baroda. Some of 
the proceedings of the Government in 1858-9 have not left on 
the Native mind a keen sense of their discriminating justice. 
Neither the Punjab soldiers, nor the natives of the Punjab 
who led them, received any special acknowledgment of services 
which were indeed special. It was very generally thought that 
while conduct more than suspicious had been passed over, there 
were cases in which doubtful conduct had fared quite as well as 
conduct unquestionably loyal, and it was matter of surprise that 
more than one fief left with its holder had not been transferred 
to hands of approved loyalty. 

There have been of late several occurrences in the Mahratta 
States of Central India, pointing to political activity which 
requires at least careful watching. The unfounded statement 
that Nana Sahib had been arrested by Scindia caused con- 
siderable excitement, which had not subsided when attention 
was drawn to a meeting between Scindia and Holcar, carried 
out with much ostentation, and described as a public recon- 
ciliation. The Times, in noticing the remarkable appearance of 
this meeting, said :— 

“There never was a time till now in the history of the Mahratta 
power that Scindia did not look with an evil eye on the prosperity of 
Holear, and Holcar did not rejoice in the adversity of Scindia 
Indian history leaves us the lesson that we won empire by the divisions 
of our foes. If Scindia and Holcar had been loyally united in their 
efforts to roll back the stream of English conquest, we should now 
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probably occupy a different position in Hindostan; their jealousies and 
treacheries were more fatal to the supremacy of their race than the 
victories of England at Assaye, Laswarree, and Argaum. These his- 
torical lessons the educated natives of India must perceive quite as 
well as we do.” 


There are those who maintain that the Native Feudatories are 
gradually receiving the conviction that their dynastic interests 
are bound up with the supremacy of British authority. The 
conviction is one to be cultivated by all legitimate means, but 
too much care cannot be taken to avoid the dangerous error of 
substituting in any degree this or any other political guesswork 
for the military force required to meet successfully any con- 
tingency at all likely to arise. Scindia and Holcar are said to 
have recently contemplated the establishment of “Camps of 
Exercise” in their territories. This illusion, if it was entertained, 
has doubtless been dispelled, but it ought not to, and under a 
better system would not have been there. 

On the 25th July, 1873, Mr. Bourke moved in the House of 
Commons for a Royal Commission “to inquire into the mode in 
which European officers are supplied to the Native army of India,” 
and, in doing so, dwelt on the paramount importance of the 
efficiency of that army to the security of our Indian Empire, and 
pointed out “that though good government is the best guarantee 
for neace, yet good government in Jndia is in itself impossible 
unless there is behind it an adequate amount of physical force, 
and that this physical force must in great measure depend upon 
the Native army.” The motion was withdrawn on the statement 
that the Indian Viceroy had strongly deprecated the appointment 
of such a commission. 

In December, 1874, the English public were startled by a 
letter from the Calcutta correspondent of the Times, describing 
an extraordinary amount of inefficiency and disorganization in 
the Native army. The description, evidently based on careful 
and extended inquiry in well-informed quarters, amounted, 
briefly stated, to this: that although the material of the present 
Bengal Native army is good, the organization is radically de- 
fective ; that the system under which the Native army of India 
is now officered is bad in almost every respect ; and that the 
formation of the Indian Staff Corps is proved to have been an 
error which must be remedied before the Native army can be 
placed on an efficient footing. The following passage describes 
the manner in which the Native army was dealt with after the 
mutiny :— 


“ At the close of three years peace was again established; a new 
Native army garrisoned Bengal, ill-organized, but in the quality of its 
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material, in loyalty, zeal, and knowledge of war, superior to any that 
had yet appeared in India. At this time the work of organization 
was simple enough ; the officers of the old Indian army in particular 
presented no difficulty at all, provided only that they had been let 
alone. Their regiments, it is true, had disappeared ; but the officers 
remained, bearing (with the exception of such changes as always result 
from a long campaign) the same relative positions towards each other, 
and in the army at large, as before the mutiny. If they had simply 
been retained in their cadres, their old funds for promoting the retire- 
ment of senior officers been permitted to continue, and promotion 
allowed to proceed as though the old Native army was still in exis- 
tence, the present deadlock would never have occurred.” 


How this error was committed can, we think, be easily explained. 
The mutiny found the authorities wrapped in that self-confi- 
dence which had for months and for years blinded them to every 
one of the constantly recurring symptoms of the approach of the 
storm that at last found them unprepared and almost helpless. 
It must ever remain matter of reasonable doubt whether had 
this fatal delusion not existed, and had the very first symptoms 
of overt mutiny been met by measures sufficiently severe—met 
as mutiny had been years before met by Rollo Gillespie, and 
again by Lord Combermere—the course of events would not have 
been greatly changed for the better. For a very long period 
prior to 1857 the Indian military administration had been weak, 
sometimes very weak. The chief military control had been vested 
in men some of whom were unequal to the vigorous administra- 
tion of even a perfect system, and were of course much less 
capable of reforming a system that was very defective. The in- 
efficiency, physical and intellectual, of many of the officers filling 
the higher posts had long been matter of scandalous notoriety. 
The state of the Bengal Native army had steadily deteriorated. 
The old system had not been preserved intact; undue pre- 
ponderance had been gradually obtained by one caste, and the 
prejudices of that caste had been more and more pampered. 
The Government, instead of sternly enforcing obedience to 
orders, had constantly met mutinous discontent and mutiny by 
increasing the pay of the Sepoys, who, though made richer, were 
satisfied only for the moment, as each concession wrung from 
the Government inspired them with a keener sense of their own 
importance. While the discipline of a large army had been thus 
neglected, the means of enforcing discipline had been unduly 
weakened—and then came the crash, which found the European 
force so diminished, in disregard of strong remonstrance from 
India, that the armed masses of Natives could not for a con- 
siderable time be opposed by English soldiers in numbers suffi- 
cient to inflict any real check. 
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When the news of the mutiny reached England, speculation 
ran wild in assigning causes for that. which hundreds of intelligent 
observers in India had long considered an eventual certainty. 
There was much waste of ability and valuable time in attempting, 
not to deal with the system to which alone the calamitous result 
was due, but to determine the precise act, omission, or error 
which had produced the explosion sooner or later under such a 
system inevitable. The outbreak was first attributed to Maho- 
medan intrigue ; then to the issue of greased cartridges, which 
had outraged the Sepoys’ religious feelings ; and later on, an- 
nexation was very generally accepted as the cause of a mutiny in 
reality the direct and natural result of inefficient military admi- 
nistration. The disastrous error of denuding the country of 
European troops, instead of sending the reinforcements asked for 
by Lord Dalhousie, aggravated the evil, and British authority 
was for a time extinguished throughout large portions of the 
Bengal Presidency. That matters were not even worse was due 
to the very measures of Lord Dalhousie and some of his prede- 
cessors in the government of India, which have been insufficiently 
appreciated and unjustly condemned. The mutinous outbreak 
would in all human probability have been followed by general 
insurrection, successful to the seaboard, had the Punjab, Oudh, 
and Nagpore remained unannexed, and had the Mahratta army 
that fought at Maharajpoor remained intact. 

The reorganization of the Native army was considered under 
very unfavourable circumstances. Englishmen were then, as 
now, for the most part exceedingly uninformed on Indian affairs. 
By some, to whom the fullest information was accessible, the 
difficulties to be faced were much exaggerated, and otherwise 
treated as a party question. This conduct was in one remarkable 
instance held up to condemnation, in no measured terms, by the 
Times, as showing “ how the subjection of all a man’s faculties 
to party spirit prevents him from rising to the level of patriotic 
feeling.” Lord Dalhousie could no more explain and defend his 
own measures, and had been succeeded in India by a Governor- 
General of a very different stamp, albeit endowed with many 
high qualities. Because under the old system the mutiny 
had taken place, therefore, that system was condemned as 
worthless, in complete disregard of the fact that to the abuse, 
and not to the use of the system was the mutiny due. On 
its old lines the Native army could have been easily and 
efficiently reorganized. The modifications required could have 
been without difficulty introduced. Nothing of this sort was 
attempted; the old system was altogether discarded; the 
number of European officers with each regiment was enormously 
reduced ; the school of instruction at home, at which most of the 
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line officers had received an excellent education and training, 
was abolished ; regimental promotion disappeared, and no sub- 
stitute whatever was provided ; the whole regimental system was 
in fact destroyed, and everything required to replace such whole- 
sale destruction and change was supposed to have been obtained 
by the creation of a Staff Corps on principles never before heard 
of. The Bombay Native army, too, was, although it had not 
mutinied, forthwith placed upon the new footing. How these 
things took place will perhaps never be thoroughly known. 
Whatever may have been the facts held to prove that such 
sweeping changes were necessary, they have never been made 
public. The declared intention was to make the new Native 
army less dangerous and costly than, but at least as efficient as, 
the old one. It is now beyond doubt that these conditions have 
not been fulfilled. The experience of the last fifteen years has 
satisfied very many, besides those who from the first required no 
additional proof, that the old system, although in need of con- 
siderable modification, was in the main sound, and that a better 
one is very unlikely to be found. That in Bengal the system 
could not have had fair play-was surely a reasonable inference 
deducible from the fact that the Bombay Native army, consist- 
ing to a great extent of the relations of the men who composed 
the army of Bengal, not only did not mutiny, but fought well in 
several cases against their mutinous Bengal brethren. Madras 
Native troops were also satisfactorily employed against the 
mutineers, 

Much stress has been laid on the importance of segregating at 
least some of the races—notably the Seikhs—of which the Native 
army is, and must be composed. One great advantage of such 
an arrangement has been well stated (Pall Mall Gazette, Jan.), 
to be “ that where men of one Native race are sent to govern men 
of another, either the governed will resent subjection, or the dis- 
tinctions between the two races will be gradually weakened. 
The former means mischievous discontent towards the paramount 
government ; the latter means the destruction of that mutual 
opposition of class interests and sentiments so important to the 
peaceful maintenance of our government, and the certainty of 
our having to deal with discontent far more dangerous, because 
more homogeneous, than any yet encountered.” The principle 
advocated has been carried out in the Punjab Civil Administra- 
tion. Mr. Lepel Griffin, lately Secretary to the Government of 
the Punjab, has explained that in 1874 there was not “a single 
Bengalee employed in it on judicial or executive duties,” and 
that these appointments were almost invariably given to natives 
of the province. The formation of distinctive forces in the Native 
army has been recommended by Lord Lawrence, Lord Sand- 
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hurst, Sir N. Chamberlain, the late Sir H. Edwardes, and other 
high authorities. It was long ago pointed out to the Govern- 
ment that alienation from the service had been the not unnatural 
result of the prolonged employment of Native soldiers at enormous 
distances from their homes, where “in the tedious monotony of 
cantonment life they sickened of exile and became ripe for mis- 
chief.” Other strong reasons in favour of the system of provin- 
cial army divisions have been brought forward. It has been 
pointed out that one such division will usually act as a counter- 
poise to another, and that the men of any one division would be 
very unlikely to take any step certain to threaten with immediate 
destruction their own hearths and homes. 

Were, however, the army composed of divisions representing 
the different nationalities, there appear to be good and sufficient 
reasons for preserving iu each regiment the admixture of castes 
and creeds formerly insisted on as likely always to militate against 
secret combination, and under ordinary circumstances to prevent 
it. It has been urged that the mutiny proved this system to be 
worthless, but it must be borne in mind that the system had been 
gradually weakened in Bengal, that even in its integrity it was 
recommended and relied on only as an auxiliary to discipline 
properly maintained, and that in Bombay, where it had been 
carefully preserved, the army did not mutiny. Indeed, in Bom- 
bay, symptoms of disaffection shown by high caste Hindostan 
men were, we believe, in more than one case neutralized by the 
attitude of the other classes in the regiment. In Madras, again, 
each regiment was really the home of the Sepoys whose families 
constituted impedimenta often complained of, but valuable, 
nevertheless, as hostages for the soldier's fidelity. 

“Tn a Native army more than in any other a competent body 
of officers is the primary element of efficiency, and even of exis- 
tence” (Times, 22nd Dec.). This principle recognised under the 
old, bas been abandoned under the new system. The number of 
English officers has been dangerously diminished, while no steps 
have been taken to improve the quality .of the Native officers, 
Mr. Bourke, when moving for the Select Committee to which we 
have already referred, adduced satisfactory proof that the new 
system of officering the Indian Native army would not bear the 
strain of war; he showed, on the authority of the Commander- 
in-Chief in India, that the system, although but slightly tested 
in the Abyssinian war, had even under that test completely 
broken down :— 


“ Eleven officers were posted to each regiment instead of seven, and 
the Madras army was largely indented upon for subalterns to make 
up that complement. Lord Sandhurst had been obliged to represent 
that the three Presidencies had been simply drained to supply Lord 
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Napier’s wants, some British regiments having been emptied of their 
officers in a manner almost unexampled, and most injurious to the 
interests of the service. Lord Sandhurst added that had the war 
lasted, all future demands for officers, which from the nature of the 
service would have been considerable, must have been supplied from 
England, Indian resources having come to an end; while if in the 
service now proceeding in the Hazara district, thirty or forty officers 
were put hors de combat—a likely enough contingency, whether from 
sickness or wounds, he should not know where to find men to replace 
them.” 


How the plan of officering tle whole Native army on the irre- 
gular system was after the mutiny adopted, may well be matter 
of surprise. The irregular regiments previously existing were 
few in number, and although each had but three or four officers, 
those three or four were carefully selected, while the men of the 
regiment were considerably above the stamp of the ordinary 
Native soldier. It was contrary to all experience to suppose that 
the mass of the Native troops woul: be effective without a full 
complement of European officers, of whom on the old system 
each regiment had about twenty-five, many of them being usually 
absent on staff employ and on leave; but for active service not 
fewer than fifteen were generally available. But the change 
effected, and the mischief done, by no means ended here. While 


fewer European officers were held to be sufficient, those few were 
to be appointed in a manner rendering almost impossible the 
existence of any esprit de corps, or real tie between them and 
the Native soldiers. What the new system has in practice been, 
may be understood from the following description given by the 
Times’ correspondent :— 


“ Officers became liable to be, and in fact were, shifted perpetually 
from one corps to another. It became impossible, under such condi- 
tions, that officers should be interested in any particular regiment, or 
men become attached to those who commanded them. Lord Napier 
was the first Chief who recognised the evils of this system, but un- 
happily, in his haste to apply a remedy, he only succeeded in aggra- 
vating them. He has attempted to return at one spring back to the 
regimental system of promotion, without first attempting to restore 
something like order in the grading of officers, the previous régime 
having thrown all ranks into the wildest confusion. The result has 
been that officers who under the previous system were entitled to look 
for promotion and commands, find themselves passed over by junior 
men... . - It is not too much to say that nothing more utterly de- 
structive of the etficiency and zeal of an army can be conceived than 
this pitiless supercession, because nothing so completely takes the 
heart out of a man.” 


The old Indian army supplied some of the best administrators 
ever given to the country. The services of Munro, Malcolm, 
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Lawrence, Durand, Lake, Nicholson, and others, may well be set 
forth in support of the system which produced such men. 
Under that system each officer employed in the civil branch had 
on first arrival, at an early age, in India, joined a Native regiment, 
and there during many years acquired habits of discipline, and a 
knowledge of the people, especially valuable in his after career. 
All these men had been brought up for the Indian service, and 
each of them knew that he had in his regiment a home upon 
which he could always fall back, and of which he could never 
during good behaviour be deprived. These arrangements have 
been under the new system necessarily modified, but not, we 
believe, for the better. 

Improvement in the class of Native officers, under the old 
system desirable, has now become more so than ever. In the 
old Bengal Native army promotion had come to be treated so 
much as a right acquired by length of service, that the Native 
officers were too often better fitted for superannuation than for 
active employment. It has been asserted that they had no 
influence over their men, but we believe that this was far from 
being the case, and that had the Native officers generaily been 
thoroughly loyal, no serious mutiny would have taken place. 
But the Native officers had served in the ranks, and had exer- 
cised authority atter promotion, only under the lax system 
which had positively bred mutiny. Under any such system, 
and with discipline and other military requirements neglected 
as they were during a long period before 1857, no safeguard 
against mutiny can, we are convinced, be obtainable, whatever 
may be the class from which Native officers are drawn, and what- 
ever may be the number of European officers allotted to each 
Native regiment. Opinions differ greatly regarding the best 
method of obtaining a better class of Native officers. Want of 
space obliges us to limit our notice of this important question to 
the expression of a strong conviction that no measures can be 
even fairly successful, unless they offer to the whole military 
class much greater inducements to faithful service than any yet 
existing. To such extent as the Native soldiery can be brought 
to feel that their position and prospects are little, if at all, likel 
to be improved by a change of government, to that extent will 
they cease to desire any such change. It is of vital importance 
that while rendering the Native army efficient, we should guard 
against its becoming dangerous. We have briefly referred to 
some of the conditions of organization which appear more or less 
necessary to guard against improper combination. Such con- 
siderations it would be in the last degree imprudent to overlook, 
but after all, our main, perhaps our only well-founded hope of 
obtaining a Native army reasonably certain to stand by us in the 
hour of real need—that is, whenever foreign complications and 
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pressure may render domestic tranquillity of vital importance— 
must, we believe, rest on our power to make the soldier feel that 
his interests are identical with our own, Among the few who 
have as yet recognised this, among the fewer still who have as 
yet urged it, foremost stood one whose death deprived India of 
an administrator of rare breadth of view and moral courage, one 
who while he realized the natural and legitimate aspirations of 
the people whom he ruled, could also realize that which so few 
of us are capable of realizing—our"own deficiencies. Sir Henry 
Lawrence more than twenty years ago wrote to the Governor- 
General :— 

“The Native army wants reform even more than the Native civil 
branch. Is it not too much to expect from human nature that men 
should under all circumstances be faithful in an army wherein the 
highest attainable rank is that of a Subedar major or Rissaldar ?” 

Years later he wrote to Lord Canning :— 

“ We measure too much by English rules, and expect, contrary to 
experience, that the energetic and aspiring among immense military 
masses should like our dead level, and‘our arrogation to ourselves, even 
when we are notorious imbeciles, of all authority and all emolument. 
Unless we treat Natives, and especially Native soldiers, as having much 
the same feelings, the same ambition, and the same perception of 
ability and imbecility as ourselves, we shall never be safe.” 


“The army is to India what the navy is to England—not a 
weapon held in reserve for exceptional use, but the primary con- 
dition of our security and.our supremacy It is obvious 
that upon this (the Native) part of our force our military power 
ultimately rests. Our British troops, according to the well- 
known usage, are indeed the steel point of the lance, but they 
are no more, and the point without the shaft is useless.’"—T%imes, 
Dec. 22nd. 

It is to be hoped that this truth may guide those who 
administer the Government of India to the conclusion that while 
extravagant expenditure on the Native army should be dis- 
couraged, it must be better to err on the side of extravagance 
than on that of a false economy not improbably costing an 
empire. Of the many questions which press upon the Govern- 
ment of India, that of the Native army may, we should suppose, 
fairly claim the earliest consideration, for reorganization can 
scarcely be satisfactorily effected in the absence of general tran- 

uillity, the continuance of which very much longer seems more 
than doubtful. The result of our policy in Affghanistan is 
necessarily most uncertain. Whether Lord Lawrence's decision 
that “the relations of the British Government are with the 
actual rulers of Affghanistan,” can be indefinitely adhered to; 
whether we can continue to hold aloof, let the internal condition 
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of the country become what it may; whether, in short, anxiety 
to avoid anything like the mistake committed in 1838 may not 
be carried too far—all these are questions of great doubt and 
difficulty. Meanwhile, however, a precautionary measure of 
importance—to place a British agent of suitable rank in Central 
Asia—is said to be contemplated, if indeed it has not been already 
carried out. 

We have now exhausted not our subject, but our space. The 
most ardent hope that the British public may be roused to a 
better sense of duty and interest in connexion with India, can 
find but scant encouragement in present appearances. Lord 
Salisbury, when before the Commons Select Committee on 
Indian Finance, expressed a strong opinion that financial justice 
to India can best be secured by the constant watchfulness of the 
House of Commons. The power is doubtless there, but its 
exercise is wanting. Individual efforts on behalf of India have 


been persistently made, but have rarely received from the body 
of the House either assistance or encouragement. The Times is 
constrained to admit that the remission of the Indian Budget to 
an August afternoon sitting must be accepted—however dis- 
creditable the fact may be—as the deliberate act of the Assembly 
exercising supreme control over the whole Indian Adminis- 
And Lord Salisbury has publicly stated that Indian 


tration. 
affairs are discussed with more real attention and interest in 


Manchester than anywhere else in the kingdom. Even in 
matters of importance affecting English interests only, the action 
of Parliament is sometimes undesirably slow. The German 
Government has obtained with ease and celerity a complete 
marriage law for the whole nation—Protestant Prussia as well 
as Catholic Bavaria—while England remains without one, 
although its want has been severely felt, and the necessity of 
providing it long ago almost universally admitted. The Indian 
Minister, however, is, unlike most of his colleagues, com- 
paratively unfettered by Parliamentary action or inaction. To 
him and to the Viceroy are confided enormous powers which can 
be swiftly and effectively used. India is, indeed, at present 
very much in the hands of these two high officers. Lord 
Salisbury, who is generally credited with a large amount of 
ability, courage, and determination to uphold the real interests 
of India, has apparently every prospect of a long tenure of office 
affording him the opportunity of dealing thoroughly with the 
important questions to which we have referred—the reor- 
ganization of the Native army; the treatment of the Native 
feudatory States; the system of taxation ; the railway and irri- 
gation systems; education; and the claims of the Natives of 
India to a full share in the administration of their own country. 
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If, under his auspices, even the foundations cf a satisfactery 
solution of these questions can be thorougniy laid, the consoli- 
dation of the Indian Empire will have been effected to an extent 
which may fairly rank with the best work of any preceding 
administration. 





Art. V.—Recent Pouitican Memorrs. 


1. The Greville Memoirs—A Journa! of the Reigns of King 
George IV.and King William IV. By the late CHARLES 
C. F. GREVILLE, Esq., Clerk of the Council to those Sove- 
reigns. Edited by Henry Reeve, Registrar of the Privy 
Council. In three volumes. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1874. 


2. Recollections and Suggestions, 1813-1873. By JoHN EARL 
RussELt. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1875. 


3. The Life and Times of Henry Lord Brougham. Written 


by Himself. In three volumes. Edinburgh and London: 
Wu. Blackwood and Sons, 1871. 


UR readers are no doubt familiar with the “ Essays on the 
Administrations from 1783 to 1830,” by the late Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis: to our mind the most valuable of the works 
left to posterity by that lamented scholar and statesman. They 
exhibit in full strength their writer’s characteristics, knowledge, 
not only extensive but accurate, and a fairness and impartiality 
which cannot be called otherwise than judicial. It will be remem- 
bered that, in one of these essays, Sir George shows the superiority 
of the modern, over the ancient history of civilized nations, inas- 
much as it is founded exclusively on contemporary materials, and 
derived from the written accounts of persons who lived at the 
time of the events which they narrate. But these contemporary 
materials, he proceeds to show, are not all of the same character, 
they differ in value and authenticity, according as they emanate 
from mere spectators or from actors in the events. 


“ A contemporary writer (he proceeds) cannot be mistaken about 
patent occurrences, such as a battle or pestilence, a famine, a change of 
Government. His accounts will be free from the obscurity and fluc- 
tuations of tradition, but they may be erroneous as to the springs of 
action, and the causes of events, they may mistake the motives and 
characters of public men, they may adupt current popular prejudices 
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and ignorant misrepresentations. Hence the superiority of history 
composed by the actors in the events narrated. Contemporary 
memoirs by persons who make, as well as write history, may some- 
times be apologies for the conduct of the author, sometimes they may 
be warped by the bias of the party to which he belonged, yet they 
have this great merit, that where they err, it is not through ignorance 
of the facts, and the author was able, if he were willing, to state 
the events as they really happened. Journals entered day by 
day have this advantage over other memoirs, that they exhibit faith- 
fully the impressions of the moment, and are written without 
knowledge of the ultimate result. They are, therefore, more trust- 
worthy than any narrative composed after the whole series of 
events has been worked out, at a time when the narrator is tempted 
to suppress, or has learat to forget the proof of his own want of 
foresight.”’* 


The three works now before us afford an excellent illustration 
of this estimate of the relative value of the different contempo- 
rary materials of history. 

Mr. Greville was a witness and close observer of all the 
great political events between 1820 and his death in 1865; 
and in the greatest of them all—the strugyles and intrigues 
which preceded the passing of the first Reform Act—he 
took, if not a prominent, an active and useful part. Alike 
by the accidents of birth, connexion, and official position, he 
was in the way of seeing much, and hearing more of the 
proceedings and councils of Courts and Cabinets; he writes, 
therefore, partly as a spectator of, and partly as an actor in 
events. By birth a scion of the house of Warwick, and grand- 
son of that Duke of Portland who, as matter of political and 
party convenience (not from any fitness in himself), filled so 
many high offices in the reign of George III., Mr. Greville, before 
he was twenty, became private secretary to a Cabinet Minister, 
and sinecures not being then abolished, was soon after provided 
for with that of the Secretaryship of Jamaica, and with the 
Reversion of the Clerkship of the Council. That office fell into 
his possession in 1821, and from that year till 1859, Mr. Greville 
discharged its duties. It is said that during the intervals of that 
long period in which the late Earl of Derby was Premier, Mr. 
Greville never attended the Councils, but allowed his duties to 
be discharged by his deputy. Some one complaining to Lord 
Derby of this seeming want of respect of the Clerk of the Council, 
received the characteristic reply, “ What does it matter whether 
the door be opened by the footman or the under footman?” Very 
early in life Mr. Greville commenced keeping this Journal 
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“ because (as he says) having frequent opportunities of mixing in 
the society of celebrated men, some particulars about them 
might be interesting hereafter.” He has left on record his own 
standard by which to judge his work, to which it perfectly comes up. 

“A journal to be good, true, and interesting should be written 
without the slightest reference to publication, but without any 
fear of it ; it should be the transcript of a mind that can bear 
transcribing.”* 

So far as these diaries are records, not of Mr. Greville’s own 
acts, but of what he heard, and of the prevailing impressions and 
opinions of the day, he no doubt often errs as to the springs of 
other men’s actions, and the causes of events; he mistakes the 
characters and motives of public men, and adopts current popular 
prejudices and ignorant misrepresentations; but his journals 
exhibit faithfully his impressions at the moment, and there is 
great weight in an observation made to Mr. Greville by one 
described as an “acute observer,” and quoted by Mr. Reeve in 
his preface—viz., “that the nuances in political society are so 
delicate and numerous, the details so nice and varying, that 
unless caught at the moment, they escape, and it is impossible to 
collect them again.”+ That portion (the most valuable) of the 
book, which records Mr. Greville’s own political acts, is really 
what it professes to be, a contemporary record of facts and opinions 
—‘written without knowledge of the ultimate result ”—not 
altered or made to square with subsequent experience. It 
is, therefore, more trustworthy than narratives composed after 
the whole series of events have been worked out, such as the other 
books referred to at the head of this paper, the “Recollections 
of Earl Russell,” and the “ Life and Times of Lord Brougham.” 
Both of these being written in the decline of the writer's life, 
when his impressions even of the greatest events in which he 
had taken part, must needs be lessened, confused, or even effaced, 
and written also in Lord Brougham’s case towards the conclusion 
of a career exhibiting many inconsistencies, and therefore under 
the temptation to suppress or distort facts in order to give him- 
self a greater appearance of consistency than would have been 
possible had he strictly adhered to truth. Mr. Greville’s diaries 
again afford an excellent illustration of another critical remark 
of Sir George Lewis :— 


“That in such journals written without any expectation of pub- 
licity, weaknesses and minor defects of the writer will be disclosed, 
many transient feelings or thoughts will appear which his deliberate 
judgment would have rejected, but where there is a genuine ability 
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and true integrity, these qualities will be more apparent from their 
evidence being undesigned.’’* 


These “ Diaries” certainly disclose a vein of vanity and super- 
ciliousness in the writer’s character which strengthens the proba- 
bility that the opinion of Mr. Greville attributed to Mr. Disraeli, 
was really expressed by him—viz., “I think Greville the vainest 
man in the world, and I have read Cicero and known Bulwer 
Lytton.” But not only the vanity and the superciliousness, and 
even cynicism, of the writer crops up everywhere throughout the 
book, but there is also equally evident a lamentable want of 
regard for other people’s feelings. This the more appears when 
we consider that the writer long before his death intended, or at 
least contemplated, the publication of his Memoirs. “ He him- 
self (says Mr. Reeve) had frequently revised them with great 
care ; he had studiously omitted and erased passages relating to 
private persons or affairs, which could only serve to gratify the 
love of idle gossip and scandal.”+ And of his own conduct as 
editor, Mr. Reeve says, “The only omissions I have thought it 
right to make are passages and expressions relating to persons 
and occurrences in private life, in which I have sought to publish 
nothing which could give pain or annoyance to persons still 
alive.”t On reading these passages, we are ata loss to deter- 
mine which is the most extraordinary, Mr. Greville’s idea of 
“ passages which can only serve to gratify the love of idle gossip 
and scandal,” or Mr. Reeve’s idea of “ passages and expressions 
calculated to give pain or annoyance to persons still alive.” 
None but lovers of idle gossip and scandal can be gratified by 
such passages as those relating to the associates and the 
pecuniary straits of the Duke of York,§ and the quarrels of 
Lord Lyndhurst and his first wife with the Duke of Cum- 
berland ; and the coarse terms in which Mr. Greville speaks 
of the Fitzclarence family, his account of some of the weak- 
nesses of William IV., and of his quarrels with the Duchess of 
Kent,|| and the singular story about the Duchess seeking to 
obtain for her own use a part of the allowance intended to be 
made by the King to the heiress presumptive,{] are expressions 
and passages which will undoubtedly give pain and annoyance to 
many persons still living. Of course, it is impossible to give 
anything like a summary or analysis of a book which is neces- 
sarily in its essence desultory, and which narrates the events of 
sixteen years; we can only refer to some of those passages 
which strike us as most characteristic, to some portions rela- 
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ting to Mr. Greville’s own political acts, and to some of his 
narratives of public events and judgments on public men, 
which appear to be novel or important. One characteristic of 
these volumes is that ina collection of the daily stories and gossip 
of political and fashionable life, we find very little that we have 
heard or read before; very few old stories do we find retold, and 
of these one is a new, and evidently the correct, version. Every 
one has heard of Lord Thurlow’s reason for making one man a 
judge rather than another, because the first was only intemperate, 
while the other was corrupt. “Not,” added the eminently 
dyslogistic Chancellor, “but what there was a d d deal of 
corruption in ’s intemperance.” The following is -Mr. 
Greville’s version :— 


“Dined with the. Chancellor. Lord Holland told some stories of 
Thurlow, whom they say he mimics exactly. ‘ When Lord Mansfield 
died, I hesitated a long time between Kenyon and Buller. Kenyon 
was very intemperate, but Buller was so d—d corrupt, and I thought 
upon the whole that intemperance was a less fault in a judge than 
corruption, not but that there was a d—d deal of corruption in 
Kenyon’s intemperance.’ ’’* . 


Here for the first time, so far as we know, the names are given 
of the rival candidates for the Chief Justiceship of England, and 
quite a new meaning is given to the word intemperance. In 
the ordinary version of the story, it would appear that Thurlow 
used it in its usual sense—i.e., drunkenness; but the reference 
to Kenyon, shows that he used it in the original sense, to denote 
a violent or ungoverned temper. Kenyon’s savage temper was 
notorious ; his penuriousness—if no better motive—saved him 
from drunkenness. 

Another legal anecdote recorded by Mr. Greville, we have 
heard among the oral traditions of Lincoln’s Inn, though it has 
not, we think, before appeared in print :— 


“A ridiculous thing happened the other day in the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Court. Sugden had taken a brief on each side of a case 
without knowing it. Horne, who opened on one side and was to be 
followed by another, was to be answered by Sugden, but he having 
got hold of the wrong brief, spoke the same way as Horne. The 
Vice-Chancellor said coolly, ‘Mr. Sugden is with you?’ ‘Sir,’ said 
Horne, ‘ his argument is with us, but he is engaged on the other side.’ 
Finding himself in a scrape, he said, it was true he held a brief for 
the other party, but for no client would he ever argue against what 
he knew to be a clear rule of law. However the Court decided against 
them all.” 
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We have heard, as one of the traditions of the Equity Bar, that 
Sir Samuel Romilly once fell into a similar mistake, and argued 
against the party for whom he was retained. Discovering his 
error, he said: “My lord, I have stated what appears to me to 
be the argument on the other side ;” and then proceeded to reply 
to his own argument, which he did with such power, that he 
won the decree for his client. Before quitting the notices of 
great lawyers scattered over these pages, we cannot refrain from 
quoting George IV.’s remark to Lord Eldon, for the authenticity 
of which Mr. Greville does not vouch ; but which has all the 
internal evidence of truth:—“ My lord, I know your con- 
science always interferes, except where your interest is con- 
. cerned.”* Nor the following account of the same noble and 
learned lord’s appearance at a dinner given by the Duke of 
Wellington to the leading Tory Peers, at which it was resolved 
to oppose the Reform Bill :— 


“ Dudley, who was there, told me it was Tragedy first and Farce 
afterwards, for Eldon and Kenyon who had dined with the Duke of 
Cumberland came in after dinner. Chairs were placed for them on 
each side of the Duke, and after he had explained to them what they 
had been discussing, and what had been agreed on, Kenyon made a 
long speech on the first reading of the Bill, in which it was soon ap- 
parent that he was very drunk, for he talked exceeding nonsense, 
wandered from one topic to another, and repeated the same things over 
and over again. When he had done, Eldon made a speech on the 
second reading, and appeared to be equally drunk ; only Lord Bathurst 
told me, Kenyon in his drunkenness talked nonsense, but Eldon sense. 
Dudley said it was not that they were as drunk as lords and gentlemen 
sometimes are, but they were drunk like porters.” 


We do not remember seeing before the following bon mot of 
Lord Plunket’s :— 


“ Lord Wellesley’s aide-de-camp, Keppel, wrote a book of his travels, 
and called it his ‘Personal Narrative.’ Lord Wellesley was quizzing 
it, and said, ‘ Personal narrative? What is a personal narrative ? 
Lord Plunket, what would you say a personal narrative meant ?’ 
Plunket answered, ‘ My lord, you know we lawyers always understand 
personal as contradistinguished from real.’ ” 


Mr. Greville was throughout his long life a great card player 
and racing man; the following confessions of a votary of both 
these pursuits are well worth the serious attention of a generation 
in which more than at any previous time they, especially the 
latter, have attained a higher pitch, and become more widely 
spread among all classes :— 
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“T have been at Oatlands for the Ascot party (writes Mr. Greville, 
then in his twenty-third year). On the course I did nothing; ever 
since the Derby ill-fortune has pursued me, and I cannot win any- 
where. Play is a detestable occupation ; it absorbs all our thoughts, 
and renders us unfit for anything else in life. It is hurtful to the mind, 
and destroys the better feelings; it incapacitates us for study and 
application of any sort; it makes us thoughtful and nervous, and our 
cheerfulness depends upon the uncertain event of our nightly occupa- 
tion. How any one can play who is not in want of money, I cannot 
comprehend ; surely his mind must be strangely framed who requires 
the stimulus of gambling to heighten his pleasures ; some indeed may 
have become attached to gaming from habit, and may not wish to 
throw off the habit from the difficulty of finding fresh employment for 
the mind, at an advanced period of life. Some may be unfitted by 
nature, or taste, for society, and for such gaming may have a powerful 
attraction. The mind is excited, at the gaming-table all men are 
equal; no superiority of birth, accomplishments, or ability avails here ; 
great noblemen, merchants, orators, jockies, statesmen, and idlers are 
thrown together in levelling confusion; the only pre-eminence is that 
of success, the only superiority that of temper. But why does a man 
play who is blessed with fortune, endowed with understanding, and 
adorned with accomplishments which might ensure his success in any 
pursuit which taste or fancy might incite him to follow? It is con- 
trary to reason, but we see such instances every day. ‘The passion for 
play is not artificial, it must have existed in certain minds from the 
beginning ; at least some must have been so constituted that they 
yield at once to the attraction, and enter with avidity into a pursuit 
in which other men can never take. the least interest.’”’* 


This is a sound judgment strongly expressed; nevertheless, 
Mr. Greville to the end of his life remained another illus- 
tration of the trite saying—‘ Video meliora proboque, de- 
teriora sequor.” Ina great political crisis, as we shall see, his 
devotion to racing interfered with the active and useful part he 
took on that occasion, and towards the conclusion of the third 
volume we find the following narration of his own experience. 
After stating that he had read “ Mackintosh’s Life,” which made 
him feel disgusted with his racing métier, he proceeds :— 


“The most galling of all conditions is that of him whose conscience 
and consciousness whisper to him perpetual reproaches, who reflects 
on what he might have been, and who feels and sees what he is. 
When such a man as Mackintosh, fraught with all learning, whose 
mind if not kindled into a steady blaze, is perpetually throwing out 
sparks and corruscations of exceeding brightness, is stung with these 
self-upbraidings, what must be the reflections of those the utmost 
reach of whose industry is far below the value of his most self-accused 
idleness, who have no self-consolation, are plunged in entire darkness, 
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and have not only to lament the years of omission, but those of com- 
mission, not only the opportunities neglected, but the positive mischief 
done by the debasement of the faculties, the deterioration of the un- 
derstanding, the impairing of the power of exertion, consequent upon 
a long devotion to low, despicable, unprofitable habits and pursuits.’’* 


We turn now to the passages of these “ Memoirs” relating to 
what in common parlance is called the trial of Queen Caroline, 
and will contrast the opinions and impressions, as to that occur- 
rence, of Mr. Greville, written at the time, with the recollections of 
Lord Brougham, written nearly forty years afterwards, and by com- 
parison test the accuracy of both. Under date 4th June, 1820, 
Mr. Greville writes—“The Queen is coming to England, and 
Brougham is gone to meet her. Nobody knows what advice he 
means to give her, but everybody believes that it is his intention 
that she should come.”+ Lord Campbell speaks of this journey 
of Br. ugham’s to meet the Queen “as a mystery which never 
has been, and never will be, cleared up.”{ We shall presently 
see that in this prediction the noble and learned lord was mis- 
taken. No doubt that Mr. Greville accurately recorded the 
general belief, but in point of fact “everybody,” as is frequently 
the case, knew nothing about the matter, and their belief was 
erroneous. On this subject of the advice given by Lord Brougham 


to her Majesty, the late H. Crabb Robinson records in his Diary 
the following curious anecdote :— 


“ At Florence, 1831, I saw the Marchioness Sacrati; though she 
might not be an exceptional witness, where she had a motive to mis- 
represent, yet I should not disbelieve what she said this evening. 
She said, ‘M. Broggam, to answer the purposes of his ambition, 
forced the Queen to come to England. The Queen told me so, and 
Lady Hamilton confirmed it. I said to her when I first saw her (in 
England), I said, ‘ Why are you here?’ She said, ‘My lawyer made 
me come. I saw him at St. Omer, and I asked him whether I should 
go to England;’ he said, ‘If you are conscious of your innocence, 
you must go, if you are aware of weakness keep away.’ ”§ 


This isa record of a very careful diarist of a statement pro- 
fessiug to be based on tthe authority of the Queen herself, and 
which, if true, would prove that the general belief of 1820 was 
correct. The witness, however, is speaking eleven years after the 
occurrence of the facts which she is narrating. On the other 
hand, Lord Brougham, writing of the same facts forty years after 
their occurrence, has left on record this explicit statement :-— 





* Vol. iii. pp. 294-5. + Vol. i. p. 27. 
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“The Queen came to St. Omer where I went tio meet her, accom- 
panied by Lord Hutchinson and my brother William. I was the 
bearer of a proposition, that she should have all the rights of a Queen 
Consort, especially as regarded money and patronage, on her consenting 
to live abroad. Lord Hutchinson was the bearer of an intimation, 
that on her coming to England, all negotiation must cease. I found 
her surrounded by Italians, and resolved to come to England. I 
advised her against this step, as it must put a stop to all negotiation ; 
for example, upon the rights to use a royal title, or even to be pre- 
sented at foreign courts as Queen. My impression was that she had 
been alarmed at the result of the Milan inquiry, of which were pur- 
posely spread most exaggerated rumours, and those who had urged her 
coming over had succeeded in persuading her that her safety would be 
best consulted by the popular feeling which her arrival was certain to 
excite. A long discussion with her had no effect in diverting her from 
her purpose, which I believe to have been fixed upon before she set 
out on her journey, and she left St. Omer very suddenly after refusing 
to let Lord Hutchinson be presented to her.’’* 


This is a direct contradiction of the statement of the Italian 
lady, professing to be founded on that of the Queen herself. 
Which of the two, then, was right? The letters between the 
Queen and Lord Hutchinson and between the Queen and Lord 
Brougham himself, which are published in his “ Life and Times,” 
completely substantiate the accuracy of his statement. To return 
to Mr. Greville, he foresaw the “ Queen’s business,” as the King 
and his Ministers with affected unconcern, called it, would in all 
probability raise such a tempest as they would find it beyond 
their power to appease, and proceeds until he grew weary of the 
subject, to record the chief events and opinions of the time. On 
the 16th June he writes :— 


“The speech which Canning made on the occasion of the King’s 
message has been violently attacked by all parties, and is said to have 
given as great dissatisfaction to the Queen as to the King. It is not 
easy to discover what the Queen could have objected to in this speech, 
for it was highly favourable and flattering to her.’ 


Let us compare this with Lord Brougham’s estimate of the same 
speech, The message was brought down to both Houses on 
June 6th, and Lord Brougham, writing of this speech, 
records :— 


“ Canning in answering me, while he supported the Ministers, acted 
most honourably and bore such testimony to the virtues and high 
bearing of the Princess, whose honour, and I may almost say hte, 
was assailed by a husband whose whole life and conduct in the 
marriage state had been a barefaced violation of his vows, that Minis- 
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ters were forced to give way, and an adjournment was agreed to, 
without a division.’’* 


Yet a few pages after he writes of the same speech :— 


“The speech was shabby enough, as was his subsequent one on 
Wilberforce’s motion, his plain object being to avoid a breach with 
the King, and to aid by all means a result which might save his 
honour towards the Queen, and not make his resignation of office 
necessary.” ¢ 


At the very advanced age at which Lord Brougham wrote his 
Autobiography, and from the hasty manner in which it was com- 
posed,t his memory and his record of events of forty years past 
were naturally confused ; hence we find him within a few pages 
styling Canning’s conduct on this occasion “straightforward, 
manly, and in every respect creditable to him,” and shortly 
afterwards “shabby enough.” 

Both the contemporary and the ex post facto accounts 
agree however in this, that Canning tried to please both King 
and Queen, and with the result usual in such cases, failed to 
please either. 

There have been many sneers at Mr. Greville as being a mere 
credulous collector of gossip, and at the inaccuracy of his reports 
of the stories and conversations he heard. We on the other 
hand think he seems to have carefully sifted the reports he 
heard, and recorded conversations with surprising accuracy. 
Another incident connected with the Queen’s trial supplies us 
with a test on both these points. It will be seen that in this 
matter Mr. Greville’s accuracy is remarkable. He has therefore 
a right to claim our belief in other matters. Writing on the 
25th June, 1820, of the message from the House of Commons to 
the Queen, and her reply, he says :—‘‘ Brougham declined ad- 
vising her as to her answer; he told her she must be guided by 
her own feelings, and was herself the only person capable of 
judging what she had best do.”§ This is his contemporary record 
of what he believed to be the fact. Thirteen years after he hears 
Lord Brougham’s version of the transaction :— 


“The Chancellor talked over some of the passages of the Queen’s 
trial, to which he loves to revert. When the deputation from the 
House of Commons weut up with the Address to the Queen, entreating 
her to come to terms (Bankes, Wortley, Acland, and Wilberforce), 
she had got all her counsel assembled, and before receiving the depu- 
tation from the Commons, she asked their advice. Brougham said 
that she was disposed to acquiesce, but wanted them to advise her to 
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do so, and that her intention was if they had, to act on that advice, 
but to save her popularity by throwing the odium on them, and 
devoting them to popular execration. He therefore resolved, and his 
brethren likewise, to give no advice at all, and when she turned to 
him and said, ‘ What do you think I ought to do?’ he yeplied, in a 
sort of speech, which he gave very comically, ‘ Your Majesty is un- 
doubtedly the best judge of the answer you ought to give, and I am 
certain your own feelings will point out to you the proper course.’ 
‘Well, but what is your opinion?’ ‘Madame, I have certainly a 
strong opinion on the subject, but I think there cannot be a shadow 
of doubt what your Majesty ought to do, and there can be no doubt 
your Majesty’s admirable sense will suggest to you what that opinion 
is. ‘Humph,’ said she, and flung from him, turning to Denman, 
‘and Mr. Solicitor, what is your opinion?’ ‘Madame, I concur 
entirely in that which has been expressed by the Attorney-General, 
and so they all repeated. She was furious and being left to herself she 
resolved not to agree.”* 


This was an after-dinner story, but vevertheless the true 
history of the event. Writing nearly forty years after the date at 
which Mr. Greville recorded the story, Lord Brougham says :— 


“When the Address of the House of Commons went up, Wilber- 
force (the mover) and Wortley (afterwards Lord Wharncliffe), the 
seconder, presented it, and her counsel were all in attendance. We 
had resolved to give no advice whatever, but to leave her the entire 
option of agreeing or refusing. This was on every account the neces- 
sary course to take, because if she had been acting under our advice, 
it would have entirely destroyed the effect of her resolution, and we 
felt quite certain that if we advised her to comply with the desire of the 
Commons and to leave the country, we should have been proclaimed 
by her violent and secret advisers, as the cause of her going, and it 
would have been affirmed that she was herself desirous of remaining 
and meeting the charges. Indeed I doubt if we should have escaped 
the fury of the multitude. She anxiously pressed us to give our 
opinion, one after another, until we all declined, stating that it was 
for her to decide, and not us, who were only her legal advisers. When 
we had retired in order that she might come to a determination, she 
called us in and announced that she had resolved to refuse, and said 
that she had from the beginning no doubt or hesitation, though she 
desired to have our opinion.” ¢ 


Mr. Greville records a conversation in which “the Duke of 
York told him a great deal about the Queen and Brougham, 
but he was so unintelligible that part I could not make out, and 
part I do not remember.” The Duke accused Brougham of 
acting a double part, and on the authority of a man whose name 
he did not mention, alleged that Brougham had written to the 
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Queen to come over to England. The man asserted, “I saw the 
letter.” The Duke continued, “If Lord Liverpool and Lord 
Londonderry had thought proper to publish what had been 
done on the part of Brougham, he would have been covered 
with infamy.”* The letters we have before referred to published 
by Lord Brougham in his “ Life and Times,” show that for this 
charge against him of double-dealing there was not the slightest 
foundation in fact. 

The most valuable portion of Mr. Greville’s Memoirs is that. 
which relates to the passing of the first Reform Act, as to which, 
and particularly the negotiations between the Whig Cabinet and 
the “ Waverers,” particulars are given by Mr. Greville, which 
have not before been made public; and to these we will now 
proceed to call attention. We have carefuliy tested Mr. 
Greville’s statements by those of Lord Brougham, one of the 
leading actors in the scene, and find Mr. Greville to be most 
accurate, even in matters of detail. From Mr. Greville’s state- 
ments it appears that Lord Lyndhurst who, to quote Lord 
Brougham’s judgment of “his excellent friend,” “ was not gifted 
with very great tenacity of political opinions,’+ was at first 
uncertain what course to take on the Reform Bill, in opposing 
which he afterwards took such an active and mischievous part. 
At the dinner we have before referred to as remarkable for Lords 
Eldon and Kenyon having exceeded, to quote the Baron of Brad- 
wardine’s phrase, “the bounds of a just and modest hilarity,” 


“ Lyndhurst was not present toough invited. He dined at Holland 
House. It is pretty clear, however, that he will vote for the second 
reading, for his wife is determined he shall. I saw her yesterday and 
she is full of pique and resentment again the Duke and the Opposition, 
half real and half pretended, and chatters away about Lyndhurst not 
being their cat’s-paw, and that if they choose to abandon him, they 
must not expect him to sacrifice himself for them. The pretexts she 
takes are that they would not go to the House of Lords on ‘Tuesday 
and support him against Brougham, on the Bankruptcy Bill, and that 
the Duke of Wellington wrote to her, and desired her to influence 
her husband, in the matter of Reform. The first is a joke, the 
second there might be a little in, for vanity is always uppermost, but 
they have both some matter of interest which they will pursue in 
whatever way they best can.” f 


Later on, after having taken a leading part in the defeat of 
the first Bill, Lord Lyndhurst again seems to have hesitated. 





* Greville, vol. i. p. 57. 
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Mr. Greville, in narrating one of his many interviews with Lord 
Wharncliffe, the Leader of the “ Waverers,” writes :— 


“ Wharncliffe had seen Lyndhurst, who appeared very undecided 
and (Wharncliffe was apprehensive) rather leaning towards the Duke, 
but I endeavoured to persuade him that Lyndhurst was quite sure to 
adopt upon consideration, the line which appeared most conducive to 
his own interest and importance, that he had always a hankering 
alter being well with Lord Grey and the Whigs, and I well remem- 
bered when the late Government was broken up, he had expressed 
himself in very unmeasured terms about the Duke’s blunders and the 
impossibility of his ever again being Prime Minister ; that with him 
consistency, character, and high feelings of honour and patriotism 
were secondary considerations, that he relied upon his great talents 
and his capacity@to render himself necessary to an Administration, 
and that it was not probable he would like to throw himself (even to 
please the Duke) into opposition to the earnest desire which the 
great mass of the community felt, to have the question settled.”’* 


Mr. Greville was no doubt right in his estimate of the motives 
on which Lord Lyndhurst acted, though they led him to take 
the exactly opposite course to that which Mr. Greville antici- 
pated. He opposed the second ‘Bill as rabidly as he had opposed 
the first ; and to the errors of policy he committed in conducting 
that opposition, was due the triumph of the popular demand for 


“the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” Mr. 
Greville’s own opinion on the Reform question, was that to be 
expected from his clear, unenthusiastic, and somewhat cynical 
intellect, biassed by social and educational prejudice. With 
great foresight he writes :— 


“'The truth is I am by no means -swre now, that it is safe or pru- 
dent to oppose the second reading, and though I think it very doubtful 
if any practicable alteration will be made in Committee, it will be 
better to take that chance and the chance of an accommodation and 
compromise between the two parties and the two Houses, than to 
attack it in front. It is clear that Government is resolved to carry 
the bill, and equally clear that no means they can adopt would be 
unpopular. If its passing clearly appears to be inevitable, why the 
sooner it is done the better, for at least an immense object will be 
gained in putting an end to agitation and restoring the country to 
good humour, and it is desirable that the House of Lords should 
stand as well with the people as it can. It is better, as Burke says, 
‘to do early and from foresight, that which we may be obliged to do 
from necessity at last.’ Iam not more delighted with Reform, than 
I ever have been, but it is the part of prudence to take into considera- 
tion the present and the future, and not to harp upon the past.”t 
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Further on he writes, in reference to the Whig Leaders :— 


“ When I see men, and those in very great numbers, of the highest 
birth, of immense fortunes, of undoubted integrity and acknowledged 
talents, zealously and conscientiously supporting this measure, I am 
lost in astonishment and even doubt; for I can’t help asking myself 
whether it is possible that-such men would be the advocates of measures 
fraught with all the perils we ascribe to these, whether we are not in 
reality mistaken and labouring under groundless alarm, generated by 
habitual prejudices and erroneous calculations.” 


This would have been the conclusion to which his intellect 
would have guided him, had it been unbiassed by other conside- 
rations ; but the habitual prejudices to which he refers obtained 
supremacy in his mind, and his final judgment on the matter is 
thus expressed :— 


“T believe these measures full of danger, but that the mannner in 
which they have been introduced, discussed, defended, and supported 
is more dangerous still. The total unsettlement of men’s minds, the 
bringing into contempt all the institutions which have been hitherto 
venerated, the aggrandisement of the power of the people, the em- 
bodying and recognition of popular authority, the use and abuse of 
the King’s name, the truckling to the Press, are things so subversive 
of Government, so prejudicial to order and tranquillity, so encouraging 
to sedition and disaffection, that I do not see the probability of the 
country settling down into that calm and undisturbed state in which 
it was before this question was mooted, and without which there can 
be no happiness or security in the country.” * 


But the King and his Ministers made a shrewder forecast of the 
future. The King “distinctly told Lord Brougham that he was 
quite sure the shock of the change was much overrated, and that 
when once the Bili was passed, things would slide into an easy 
and quiet posture as before.”"+ _ 

Mr. Greville, holding these alarmist views, availed himself of 
his official and social position to endeavour to bring about a 
settlement of the dispute. In the autumn of 1831 he entered 
into communication with the Duke of Richmond, although he 
considered him to be “unfit for settling the affairs of Europe 
and making new Constitutions.”{ He told him, “ that nothing 
would do but a compromise between the parties; the Duke 
assented, and expressed a desire to see Lord Wharncliffe” on 
thesubject. It then appeared that a negotiation had been already 
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¢ Greville, vol. ii, pp. 183-211. 
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opened by Lord Palmerston, not, as we may well imagine, a very 
ardent, or indeed sincere supporter of the Bill. In the end, Lords 
Grey and Wharncliffe had a meeting at which a general basis 
for a compromise was agreed on,* which Mr. Greville thought 
was a triumphant justification of the course which the Oppo- 
sition had adopted.t It is curious, looking at the course the 
Times has ever since pursued on liberal questions, to find Mr. 
Barnes, its editor, on this negotiation being opened to him, thus 
described : “ His rage and fury exceeded all bounds; he swore 
Brougham and Grey (particularly the former) were the greatest 
of villains.”{ Mr. Greville’s delight at the proposed compromise 
was soon checked by a report brought to him from the Duke of 
Richmond by Lord George Bentinck, “that the concessions 
were not only to be all one way, but that the altered Bill would 
be in fact more objectionable than the last, inasmuch as it is 
more democratic in its tendency.”§ 

The negotiation between Lords Wharncliffe and Grey went on 
“languidly.” The Duke of Wellington wrote to Wharncliffe, 
“ declining altogether to be a party to any negotiation.” Sir R. 
Peel also wrote, to whom it does not appear, a letter described 
as “stiff, dry, and reserved,” just like the man, in whom “ great 
talents are so counteracted and almost made mischievous by the 
effects of his cold calculating character.” || On the 30th November 
a final interview took place between the leader of the Whigs 
and the leader of the Waverers, at which Lord Grey said, “the 
terms proposed by Lord Wharncliffe were inadmissible, so with 
many expressions of civility and mutual esteem they parted.” 
Mr. Greville tried to persuade Lord Wharncliffe that an 
“arrangement on this basis is not less probable than it was.” On 
8rd December Mr. Greville notes his impression :— 


“The Tory party is broken up, for Wharncliffe and Harrowby will 
vote for the second reading, the Bishops will generally go with them, 
and probably a sufficient number of Peers. If Lord Grey can see a 
reasonable chance of carrying the bill without making Peers, there can 
be little doubt that he will put off that resource until the last 
moment.’ ** 

Save in one point Mr. Greville’s anticipations were fulfilled ; 
sufficient temporal peers followed Lords Harrowby and Wharn- 
cliffe to carry the second reading, and Lord Brougham thus 
writes of Earl Grey :— 





* Greville, vol. ii. p. 212. T Ibid., p. 213. t Ibid., p. 214. 
Ibid., p. 215. || Ibid., p. 218. 
4 Ibid., p. 221. One great point insisted on by the Tories was that 
Cheltenham and Brighton (particularly) should have no members. 
** Tbid., p. 222. 
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“Tt was said that Grey was becoming lukewarm and wavering. 
There never was a charge so utterly unfounded. From the close inter- 
course I had with him, I can testify that from the moment he made 
up his mind to the inevitable necessity, he never doubted or hesitated, 
except as to the time for acting. Disregarding all the clamours raised 
against him, he adhered to his own course, and to his determination 
to create no Peers before the second reading.” * 


The point on which Mr. Greville erred was on the conduct of 
the bishops. Their lordships, true to their anti-popular instincts, 
voted against the Bill; to do them justice, we must note in 
passing that the people are indebted to the Spiritual Peers for 
their support of one great measure of reform—the Act repealing 
the Navigation Laws, which was carried in the Lords by a majo- 
rity of ten votes. Three archbishops and eleven bishops voted 
in the majority, six bishops in the minority.t+ 

To return to the history of the Reform negotiations, We find 
Mr. Greville records, on the 4th December, an interview with 
Lady Harrowby, who informed him— 


~ « John Russell had been with her, all moderation and candour, and 
evidently for the purpose of keeping alive the amiable relations which 
have been begun hy Wharncliffe’s negotiation. When Lady Harrowby 
said it was over, he replied, ‘For the present;’ said how glad he 
should be of a compromise, hinted that Sandon might be instrumental, 
that he might move an amendment in the House of Commons, abused 
Macaulay’s violent speech,f in fact all was mild and doucereux—all 
which proves that they do wish to compromise if they could manage 
it conveniently.” § 

Parliament opened on the 6th December, the Reform Bill was 
re-introduced in the Commons ; but previously a meeting, at the 
instance of the King, and as the result of an intriguing interview 
between his Majesty and the Marquis of Chandos, took place 
between Lords Grey, Brougham, and Althorp, on the part of 
the Cabinet, and Lords Harrowby, Wharncliffe, and Chandos on 
the part of the Tories :— 


“ There was an abundant interchange of civilities, but nothing con- 
cluded, the Ministers declining every proposition that Lord Harrowby 
made to them, though Lord Grey owned that they did not ask for 
anything which involved an abandonment of the principle of the Bill. 
They are then not a bit nearer an accommodation than they were 
before.” || 


Writing after the debate on the introduction of the Bill, Mr. 





* “Life and Times,” vol. iii. p. 179. 
+ “Earl Russell’s Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 255. 
t Apparently Macaulay’s speech on 10th Oct. 1831, on Lord Ebrington’s 
motion, regretting the rejection by the Lords of the first Bill. 
§ Greville, vol. ii. p, 223, || Ibid., p. 225. 
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Greville notes* “that a great change is apparent since the last 
Bill. A softened and subdued state of temper and feeling was 
evinced.” Lord Russell’s speech is characterized as “ very feeble,” 
which probably was owing to the fact that the noble lord framed 
that speech on the model of that in which he introduced the first 
Bill, of which he records— 

“Sir R. Peel observed sarcastically that I had said many ingenious 
arguments were urged in favour of the Ballot, but that I had not 
stated any ingenious arguments in favour of my proposition of that 
night. This was substantially true. It seemed to me that the argu- 
ments in favour of Reform had made their impression—a very deep 
impression—upon the country, but that those arguments had become 
trite and familiar, and that the great novelty of my speech must 
consist in a clear and intelligible statement of the nature of the pro- 
positions I had to make.” + 

The proposition which in March, 1831, created feelings of 
astonishment mingled with joy or consternation, was familiar to 
the House in December, and no doubt caused the speech to fall 
flat and seem feeble in comparison with its predecessors. Sir 
R. Peel’s speech is described as “ able and bitter, though perhaps 
not very judicious.” And Mr. Greville continues :— 

“ Peel is now aware, as everybody else is, of the enormous fault that 
was committed in not throwing out the first Bill at once, before the 
Press had time to operate, and raise the country to the pitch of mad- 
ness it did. On what trifles turn the destinies of nations! W. Bankes 
told me last night that Peel owned this to him, said that he had 
earnestly desired to do so, but had been turned from his purpose by 
Granville Somerset! And why? He (in the expectation of a disso- 
lution) must have voted against him, he said, in order to save his own 
popularity in his own county.” t 

In the beginning of 1832 Mr. Greville resumed his efforts to 
bring about a compromise. He was encouraged by the belief 
that there was a Moderate party in the Cabinet, consisting of 
Lansdowne, Richmond, Palmerston, Melbourne, and Stanley. 
In this he was correct, as is shown by Lord Brougham’s “ Life.” 
Mr. Greville further states, and we should say truly, that Palmer- 
ston and Melbourne, particularly the latter, were both heartily 
ashamed of the part they have taken about Reform.§ With 
regard to Stanley and the part he took on the question, it is 
curious to note the discrepancies between Lords Brougham and 
Russell. According to the former, Stanley was quite Reformer 
enough naturally to take to the Reform Bill, having on that 
subject nothing to unsay, but he helped it very little, being so 
fully engaged in his own, the Irish Department.|| On the other 





* Greville, vol. ii. p. 227. + “ Recollections aud Suggestions,” p. 71. 
Vol. i. p. 227. § Ibid., p. 230. 
|| “ Life and Times,” vol. iii, p. 376. 
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hand, Lord Russell, who, being Stanley’s colleague in the Com- 
mons, had better means of knowing, says :— 

“ Lord Stanley, by his animated appeals to the Liberal majority, by 
his readiness in answering the sophisms of his opponents, by the pre- 
cision and boldness of his language, by his display of all the great 
qualities of a parliamentary orator and an able statesman, successfully 
vindicated the authority of the Government, and satisfied their sup- 
porters in the House of Commons.”’* 

Relying on the moderate section of the Cabinet, and in 
order to fulfil their desire that the Waverers should early 
declare their intention to support the second reading, Mr. 
Greville endeavoured to insure the making of such a de- 
claration, and he induced Lord Wharncliffe to obtain an 
audience with the King in order to convince him that the 
necessity for the creation of Peers was by no means so urgent as 
the Ministers would have had him believe.f The Waverers, 
however, were again thrown into a state of despondency by the 
conduct of the Duke of Wellington, who was “impracticably obsti- 
nate,” and declared “he was resolved to do his utmost to throw 
out the bill without regard to consequences.” The Waverers 
well deserve their name, for even their leader, Lord Wharncliffe, 
“owned that he had not pledged himself to the King to sup- 
port the Bill lest it should give umbrage to the Tories.”§ Lord 
Harrowby was “ equally undecided.” “They keep” (writes Mr. 
Greville) “doubting and fearing who will or will not join them, 
but do not stir a step.” ‘The besotted and predestinated Tories 
will follow the Duke, the Duke will oppose all Reform, because 
he said he would.” || At length Lord Wharncliffe wrote to many 
Peers in order to ascertain who would join him in supporting the 
second reading ; but this effort seems to have been frustrated by 
the Duke of Wellington, who replied in a letter “written evi- 
dently in a very ill humour, and such a galimatias as I never 
read—angry, ill-expressed, and confused, and from which it was 
difficult to extract anything intelligible but this, that he would 
neither propose anything himself, nor take this measure, nor try 
and amend it.” Peel’s letter, though arriving at the same con- 
clusion, was written in a different style.4[ In February the 
Waverers “had not above eight Bishops and eight Peers sure,” 
and of one of these, Archbishop Howley, Lord Grey expressed his 
opinion “that he was such a poor miserable creature that there 
was no dependence to be placed upon him, that he would be 
frightened, and vote any way his fear directed.”4] Lord John Rus- 
sell was anxious that the Waverers should make known their inten- 





* “ Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 92. 
t Greville, vol. ii. pp. 231-3-4. t Ibid., pp. 234-5. § Ibid., p. 237. 
|| Ibid., p. 238. 4| Lbid., pp. 238-9, 242-3-8-9, 50-51. 
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tions, in order to avoid making Peers, but he did “not deny that 
he wished Peers to be made, not now, but after the Reform Bill 
had passed”*—anticipating with statesmanlike foresight the 
difficulties afterwards, and at this day experienced in carrying 
Liberal measures through the House of Lords. In February 
Mr. Greville narrates at greater length than the limits of our 
space permits us to transcribe a long and interesting conference 
with Lord Palmerston, one noteworthy feature in which is thus 
recorded : “ We then talked of the Metropolitan members, to 
which I said undoubtedly they, the ‘ Waverers,’ wished to strike 
them off, but they knew very well the Government desired it 
equally.’+ The result of this conference was that Mr. Greville 
was to get from Lord Harrowby specifically what he would require, 
then Lord Palmerston would give him in return what conces- 
sions the Government would probably be disposed to make, and 
that then the Foreign Secretary and the Clerk of the Council 
should try and blend them into some feasible compromise. Shortly 
afterwards a formal interview between Lords Grey, Harrowby, and 
Wharncliffe took place, at which a minute was drawn up. We 
have not space enough to transcribe it, but “ nothing was agreed 
on, all left dans le vague,” but a disposition to mutual confidence 
was evinced, and Mr. Greville correctly judged that the result 
would be no Peers would be made.t Meanwhile the Bill was 
going on successfully in the House of Commons notwithstand- 
ing the unabated rancour with which Peel and Croker opposed 
it. At one time the King “is much alarmed, and could not 
endure the thought of the measure,”§ at another he is “more 
reconciled,” which means, writes Mr. Greville, that “ they 
have got the foolish old man in town, and can talk him over 
more readily.”|| Efforts are made to get the Archbishop to de- 
clare himself, which it was thought would clinch the matter of the 
second reading, but he was “on and off; there is no moving him.” 


“ Curious,” writes Mr, Greville, “ that a Dr. Howley the other day, 
Canon of Christchurch, should have in his hands the virtual decision 
of one of the most momentous matters that ever occupied public 
attention.’ 


While the Waverers and Mr. Greville were trying conciliatory 
measures— 


“ Peel in the other House is doing what he can to inflame and divide, 
and repress any spirit of conciliation. Nothing is sure in his policy, 
but that it revolves around himself as the centre, and is influenced by 
some view which he takes of his own future advantage, probably the 
future rallying of the Conservative party.” ** 





! * Greville, pp. 238-9, 242-3-8-9, 50-51. 
T Ibid., p. 257. $ lbid., pp. 259-60. _§ Ibid, p. 252. || Ibid., p. 263. 
q lbid., p. 264,  ** Ibid., p. 259-60-63. 
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Probably this estimate of Peel’s motives, though not flattering, 
is correct. Meanwhile Lord Harrowby’s intended declaration of 
the course the Waverers meant to take was prevented by Lord 
Kenyon, put up for the purpose by the Duke of Wellington. 
Another complication arises while “ Lord Grey is negotiating 
with Harrowby for the express purpose of making Peers. 
Durham, his colleague and son-in-law, is, or has been going 
about with a paper for signature by Peers, being a requisition to 
Lord Grey to make Peers,”* It is interesting on this much 
disputed question of making Peers to note that Lord Holland had 
the same statesmanlike foresight as Lord Russell. 


“The present House of Lords,” he said, “never could go on with a 
Reformed Parliament, it being opposed to all the wants and wishes of 
the people, hating the abvlition of tithes, the Press, and the French 
Revolution, and that in order to make it harmonize with the 
Reformed Parliament, it must be amended by an infusion of a more 
liberal cast.’’+ 


Those of our readers who are electors of Metropolitan con- 
stituencies will be surprised at reading the following :— 


“ Wharncliffe gave me an account of the conversation the other day 
between him and Harrowby on the one side, and Lords Grey and 
Lansdowne on the other. Lord Grey referred to the stir that had 
been made abont the Metropolitan Members, and then asked would 
they agree to this—to give Members to Marylebone and throw over 
the rest? ‘To this Harrowby would not agree, greatly to Wharncliffe’s 
annoyance, who would have agreed, and I think he would have been 
in the right. It would have been well to have nailed Lord Grey to this, 
and if Harrowby had not had a headache I think he would have done 
so; with regard to the 10/. clause Wharncliffe thinks they will not 
object to a modification. ... The capture of Vandamne was the 
consequence of a bellyache, and the Metropolitan representation 
depended on a headache. If the truth could be ascertained, perhaps 
many of the greatest events in history turn upon aches of one sort or 
another. Montaigne might have written an essay on it.”’t 
At length, on the 27th March, the Bill reached the Lords. Lords 
Harrowby-and Wharncliffe declared their intention to support 
the second reading—the Bishop of London (Blomfield, solus 
inter pares) spoke to the same effect, “short but strong in his 
language.” Then Lord Grey— 


“Temperate and very general, harping a little too much on that 
confounded word efficiency, and announcing that he would give his 





* Greville, pp. 263, 265. See the very able letter of Lord Durham urgi 
the creation of Peers, given by Lord Brougham, “ Life and Times,” vol. iii, 
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best consideration to any amendments. Then the Duke, in a very 
handsome speech, acknowledging that he was not against all reform, 
though against this Bill, because he did not think, if it passed, that it 
would be possible to carry on the government of the country, but pro- 
mising that if the Bill went into Committee, he would give his con- 
stant attendance, and do all in his power to mnake it as safe a measure 
as possible.” 


Although the result was on the whole satisfactory, nobody was 
satisfied ; Lord Grey complained that Lord Harrowby was too 
stiff; Lord Harrowby complained that Lord Grey was always 
beating about the bush of compromise, but never would commit 
himself finally to concession ; Lord Melbourne complained that 
what was done, was done in such an ungracious manner that he 
hated the man (Harrowby) who did it. The Duke of Richmond 
was now ready to make any number of Peers if necessary. The 
Tories were obstinate, sulky, and indisposed to agree to anything . 
reasonable. Unity of object and the completeness of the Whig 
party gave the Ministers strength, nevertheless the Ministers or 
some of them had their moments of weakness. 


“ Charles Wood (now Lord Halifax, then Lord Grey’s private secre- 
tary) told me” (writes Mr. Greville) “on 1st April, that they were 
well disposed to a compromise on two special points ; one the exclusion 
of town voters from the right of voting for counties; the other the 
Metropolitan Members. On the first he proposed that no man voting 
for a town in right of 107. houses should have a vote for the county, 
in right of any freehold in the town; that would be halfway between 
Wharncliffe’s plan and the present. The second, that Marylebone 
should return two members, and Middlesex two more, very like Grey’s 
proposition which Harrowby rejected; but I suggested keeping the 
whole, and varying the qualification, to which he thought no objection 
would lie,”’* 


On the same day Mr. Greville records a remarkable conversa- 
tion with Lord Melbourne. It shows bow little of sincerity there 
was in his Liberalism, and is damaging to his memory. Mr. 
Greville’s accuracy: has been savagely attacked, especially in 
several particulars relating to Lord Melbourne by one who had 
intimate relations with the deceased Minister. It is noteworthy, 
therefore, that no contradiction is even attempted of the passage 
now transcribed :— 


“ Melbourne said, he really believed there was no strong feeling in the 
country for the measure. We talked of the violence of the Tories and 
their notion that they could get rid of the whole thing. I said, the 
notion was absurd Now, but that I fully agreed with him about the 
general feeling. Why then, said he, might it not be thrown out? a 
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consummation I really believe he would rejoice at, if it could be done. 
I said, because there was a great party which would not let it, which 
would agitate again, and, that the country wished ardently to have it 
settled, that if it could be disposed of for good and all, it would be a 
good thing indeed—but that this was now become impossible. I 
“asked him if his colleagues were impressed, as he was, with this truth, 
and he said, No. I told him he ought to do everything possible to 
enforce it, and to make them and induce them to concede, to which he 
replied—* What diffieulty can they have in swallowing the rest after 
they have given up the rotten boroughs? Thatis in fact the essential 
part of the Bill, and the truth is I do not see how the Government is 
to be carried on without them, Some means may be found—a remedy 
may possibly present itself, and it may work in practice better than 
we know of, but Iam not aware of any, and I do not see how any 
Government can be carried on where these are sweptaway.’ This was, 
if not his exact words, the exactsense; and a pretty avowal for a man 
to make at the eleventh hour, who has been a party concerned in this 
Bill during the other ten.’’* 
The Bill as brought from the Commons proposed to enact by its 
first clause that fifty-six Boroughs should be disfranchised, the 
names of which were set out in*Schedule A. The Tories 
were anxious that this clause should be omitted; the Whigs 
thought if it were a suspicion would arise that there was an 
intention of altering the Schedule. Mr. Greville records inter- 
views he had on this subject with Mr. C. Wood and the Duke of 
Richmond on behalf of the Ministry, and with Lord Harrowby, 
on the part of the Waverers; at one of these Lord Harrowby 
made these wise observations in this choice vernacular: “ He 
would not be dragged through the mire by these scoundrels 
(the Ministry!) It was an insolence that was not to be borne; 
let them make their Peers if they would, not hell itself should 
make him vote for fifty-six, he would vote for sixty-six, or any 
number but that.”t In the end, as every one remembers, the 
Bill was, on the 14th of April, read a second time by a majority 
of nine. The following description of an extinct Episcopal Fire- 
brand is worth noting :— 

“Philpotts, the Bishop of Exeter, made a grand speech against the 
Bill, full of fire and venom, very able. It would be an injury to com- 
pare this man with Laud, he more resembles Gardiaer ; had he lived in 
those days, he would have been just such another, boiling with ambi- 


. tion, an ardent temperament and great talents. He has a desperate 


and a dreadful countenance, and looks like the man he is. He adopted 
a tone and a style, inconsistent with his Lawn Sleeves, and unusual on 
the Episcopal Bench. He is carried away by his ambition and alarm, 
and terrifies his brethren who feel all the danger in these times of 
such a colleague.” f 





# Greville, p. 277. + Ibid., p. 281. f Ibid., pp. 287-9. 
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At this juncture Mr. Greville went to Newmarket on one of his 
racing expeditions, and was absent at the time of Lord Lyndhurst’s 
successful motion in Committee, to postpone the disfranchising 
clauses until after the enfranchising clauses had been agreed to. 
“It is along time (he writes on the 22nd April) since the days 
of Charles the Second, that this place (Newmarket) has been 
the theatre of a political negotiation, and considering the 
importance of the subject, the actors are amusing, Richmond, 
Graham, Wharncliffe, and myself.”* His love of racing termi- 
nated Mr, Greville’s connexion with the secret history of this 
eventful period, and his diary tells us nothing new of the final 
triumph of the Whigs and Reform, to which the obstinacy of the 
Duke of Wellington, and the policy, as mistaken in judgment 
as sinister and malignant in intention, of Lord Lyndhurst, con- 
tributed no little. We must make one other extract from Mr. 
Greville : “It is perfectly true that the Royal carriages were all 
ready the morning of the decision of the Second Reading, to 
take the King to the House of Lords, to prorogue Parliament ; 
and on Tuesday the Peers would have appeared in the Gazette.” 
This is evidently inaccurate; in a previous entry Mr. Greville states 
that at the meeting between Lords Grey, Harrowby, Lansdowne, 
and Wharncliffe, Lord Grey expressed himself satisfied that 
there would be a majority for the Second Reading, and that no 
Peers would be made before that had taken “place.t Lord 
Brougham expressly states the Royal consent to the creation 
was not obtained until the 18th May.§ Writing of this 
memorable crisis, Lord Brougham says— 


“Since 1832, I have often asked myself this question, ‘didi if 
no secession had taken place, and the Peers persisted in opposing the 
Bill, we should have had recourse to the perilous creation. Above 
thirty years have rolled over my head since the crisis of 1832. 
I speak as calmly on this as I now do upon any political matter what- 
soever, and | cannot answer the question in the affirmative. The list 
I had prepared of eighty new creations, when I went with Lord Grey 
to Windsor in May, 1832, was framed upon the principle of making 
the least possible permanent addition to the House. When I supported 
Grey in pressing the measure upon the King, I felt strongly the 
necessity of the case, cireumstanced as we then were, but so greatly 
did 1 feel the dreadful consequences of the act, that I am persuaded I[ 
should, when it came to the point, have preferred running the risk of 
the confusion which would have attended the loss of the Bill.|| 





* Greville, p t lbid., p. 291. 
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Lord Brougham adds that Lord Grey expressed to him “his 
entire concurrence with what I have here stated, and he dis- 
tinctly told me that I had very much understated his repugnance, 
and that when the time came he never would have consented to 
take the step.”* We have no doubt that writing years after the 
exciting times of the Reform agitation were over, and after 
he had become an opponent of the Whigs, Lord Brougham 
persuaded himself into this belief, and Lord Grey in his old age 
forgot the spirit which animated him in 1832. No one can read 
Lord Brougham’s narrative, supported as it is by the letters he 
quotes, and by Mr. Greville’s contemporary record of the feelings 
of the Ministers, and doubt that had it not been for the 
secession of the Tory Peers, the creation would have been made. 
Would its consequences have been so dreadful as they presented 
themselves to the senile imaginations of Lords Grey and 
Brougham? On this point we have the benefit of Lord Russell’s 
judgment, in which we thoroughly concur. 


“It may be a question whether the measure in which the vote of 
the House of Lords was nullified by the compulsory absence of a great 
many of the majority was not more perilous for their authority than 
the creation of Peers which the Cabinet of Lord Grey proposed. 
Whether twelve or a hundred be the number requisite to enable the 
Peers to give their votes in conformity with public opinion, it seems 
to me that a House of Lords, sympathizing with the people at large, 
and acting in concurrence with the enlightened state of the prevailing 
wish, represents far better the dignity of the House and its share in 
legislation, than a majority got together by the long supremacy of 
some one party in the State, eager to show its ill-will by rejecting 
Bills of small importance, and skulking in Clubs and country houses 
in face of a measure which has attracted the ardent sympathy of public 
opinion. Yet such was the state in which the House of Lords was 
left, by the forbearance and regard for Royal scruples, of Lord Grey 
and his colleagues.”’+ 


Before parting with Mr. Greville we must refer to some of his 
judgments of public men; these, as the Editor admits, may in 
“some cases be thought harsh and severe,”{ “and some of them 
were subsequently mitigated by himself.” We have quoted 
those on Lord Lyndhurst and Bishop Philpotts, from which we 
see no reason to dissent. Of the Duke of Wellington he wrote 
in 1830 a most unfavourable sketch, which want of space pre- 
vents our inserting at length. In this he said, “Through the 
whole course of his political conduct selfish considerations have 
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never been out of sight.” Afterwards he corrected this by saying, 
“Tt would be very wrong to impute selfishness in the ordinary 
sense of the term; he courted power, but he was perfectly dis- 
interested, a great patriot, if ever there was one.”* His final 
judgment of the Duke as a politician seems to us just. Writing 
of him in October, 1831, he says :— 

“ He is a great man in little things, but a little man in great matters ; 
I mean in civil affairs, in those mighty questions which embrace 
enormous and various interests, and to comprehend which great know- 
ledge of human nature, great sagacity, coolness and impartiality are 
required—he is not fit to govern or direct. His mind has not been 
sufficiently disciplined nor saturated with knowledge and matured 
by reflection and communication with other minds to enable him to be 
a safe and efficient leader in such times as these.” 


This was revised in 1838, when Mr. Greville wrote— 


“In reading over these remarks upon the Duke of Wellington and 
comparing them with the opinions I now entertain of his present con- 
duct, and the nature and quality of his mind, I am compelled to ask 
myself whether I did not then do him an injustice. On the whole I 
think not. He is not, nor ever was, a little man in anything great or 
small; but I am satisfied he has made great political blunders, though 
with the best and most patriotic intentions, and that his conduct 
throughout the Reform contest was one of the greatest and most un- 
fortunate of them.” 

Of Lord Brougham Mr. Greville as early as 1828 formed this 
very accurate judgment— 

“ Brougham is a living and very remarkable instance of the inefficacy 
of the most splendid talents, unless they are accompanied with other 
qualities which scarcely admit of definition, but which would serve the 
same purpose that ballast does for a ship. Brougham has prospered 
to a certain degree; he has a great reputation, and he makes a con- 
siderable income at the Bar, but as an advocate he is left behind by 
men of far inferior capacity, whose names are hardly known beyond 
the precincts of their Courts, or the boundary of their Circuits. Asa 
Statesman he is not considered eligible for the highest offices, and how- 
ever he may be admired or feared, as an orator or debater he neither 
commands respect by his character, nor inspires respect by his genius, 
and in this contrast between his pretensions and his situation more 
humble abilities may find room for consolation, and cease to contem- 
plate with envy his immense superiority.” f 

The character of Lord Brougham, written in 1869 by his old 
colleague, Lord Russell, agrees with that formed forty years 


before by Mr. Greville. 





* Greville, vol. ii, pp. 81-84. t [hid., vol. ii, pp. 204-5 
} Ibid., vol. i, p. 119, 
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“Lord Brougham was a man of extraordinary powers of mind. It 
must be said also that with many aberrations those powers of mind were 
generally directed to great and worthy objects. His faults were a 
recklessness of judgment, which hurried him beyond all the bounds 
of prudence, an omnivorous appetite for praise, a perpetual interference 
with matters with which he had no direct concern, and above all a dis- 
regard of truth. I remember Lord Dudley saying to me, What a 
character Brougham would have made for the pen of Lord Clarendon. 
‘Lord Appleby (supposing he had got his Peerage) was a man who, if 
the solidity of his judgment had been equal to the pregnancy of his wit, 
would not have been surpassed in this or any other time.’ This was 
the truth; Lord Brougham’s best powers of mind were neutralized by 
a want of judgment, which prevented any party from placing entire 
confidence in him, and by a frequent forgetfulness of what he himself 
had done or said but a short time before.’’* 


We have referred to several disparaging remarks by Mr. Gre- 
ville on Sir Robert Peel:t but his deliberate judgment on that 
statesman seems to us fair. 

“ He speaks with great energy, great dexterity; his language is power- 
ful and easy, he reasons well, he hits hard, and replies with remarkable 
promptitude and effect, but he is at an immense distance below the 
great models of eloquence, Pitt, Fox, and Canning ; his voice is not 


melodious, and it is a little monotonous; his action is very ungraceful, 
his person and manner are vulgar, and he has certain tricks in his 
motions which exhibit that vulgarity in a manner almost offensive, and 
which is only redeemed by the real power of his speeches. His great 
merit consists in his judgment, tact, and discretion, his facility, promp- 
titude, thorough knowledge of the Assembly he addresses, familiarity 
with the details of every sort of Parliamentary business, and the great 
command he has over himself. He never was a great favourite of 
mine, but I am satisfied that he is the fittest man to be Minister, and 


I therefore wish to see him return to power.”’t 


Of another statesman, the late Lord Derby, Mr. Greville records 
the following estimate by one of his colleagues, Sir James 
Graham, in which it will be seen he concurs :— 


“ With great talents, extraordinary readiness in debate, high princi- 
ples, unblemished honour' he never had looked upon, he (Sir J. Graham) 
thought he never would look upon politics, and political life with the 
seriousness which belonged to the subject. He followed politics as an 
amusement, as a means of excitement, as another would gaming, or any 
other very excitable occupation. He plunged into the mélée for the 
sake of the sport which he found it made there, but always actuated 
by honourable and consistent feelings and principles, and though 
making it a matter of diversion and amusement, never sacrificing any- 





* * Recollections and Suggestions,” pp. 136-139. 
tT Vide Greville, vol. iii. p. 189. t Lbid., vol. iii. pp. 64, 65, 
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thing that honour, or conscience prescribed. I (continues Mr. 
Greville) said that this description of him (which I had no doubt was 
true) only proved what I already thought—that with all his talents, 
he never would be a great man. He said he always must be very con- 
siderable. His powers, integrity, birth and fortune, could not fail to 
raise him to eminence. All this I admitted, that nothing could pre- 
vent his being very considerable—very important as a public man, but 
I argued that one who was animated by motives so personal, and so 
wanting in gravity, to whom public care was a subsidiary, and not a 
primary object, never could achieve permanent and genuine greatness.’”* 


No words, we think, could more accurately describe the position 
which Lord Derby attained in his life, and will retain in the 
judgment of posterity. Surely there must have floated over the 
prophetic souls of Sir James Graham and Mr. Greville a prevision 
of the memorable “ dishing of the Whigs.” We learn also on the 
authority 
“of Sir J. Graham, that in 1835, Stanley had a great admiration 
for Peel, without any tincture of jealousy, and that he was quite 
ready to serve under him, though he (Graham) could not help doubt- 
ing whether it would be possible for two such men, so different in 
character, to go on well together in the same Cabinet.”’f 


Here again Sir James showed his foresight. The relations 
between Peel and Stanley as colleagues, are thus described 
by Lord Dalling :— 


“Reckless in his language, aristocratic in his tendencies, rather 
courting than avoiding contention and strife ; above all haughty and 
domineering in character, though gay and playful in manner, it was 
impossible that he (Lord Derby) should move in comfort under the 
shadow of a leader, circumspect, sprung from the middle classes and 
having a certain sympathy with their thoughts and feelings, inclined 
to conciliate opponents, and accustomed to receive from his followers im- 
plicit obedience. But what was worse than all was the eternal habit 
of quizzing, or to use the modern word, chaffing, which the incon- 
siderate noble indulged in, and which the somewhat prim and stately 
Commoner could not endure. If private stories are to be believed the 
Premier indeed had determined at a shooting party at which the 
dignified calm of his countenanee had been unwillingly ruffled by a 
volley of bad jokes, which he could neither tolerate nor resent, to take 
the first opportunity of shaking himself free from a colleague whose 
familiarity had become insupportable to him.’’f 


Our readers will contrast these opinions as to Lord Derby 
with that of Earl Russell we have before quoted. His testimony 
is important, because that of one who was first a colleague, after- 





# Greville, vol. iii. p. 250. + Ibid., pp. 250-1. 
¢ “ Life of Lord Palmerston,” vol. iii. pp. 183-4. 
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wards an opponent of Lord Derby. In another part of his 
Recollections, Lord Russell characterizes Lord Derby as “a man 
noble by character as well as by rank, always ready to sacrifice 
office for the sake of maintaining his opinions, and forming those 
opinions, if with the fallibility of human judgment, yet with an 
integrity that must in all future times command respect.”* This 
was written at the time of Lord Derby’s death, under the in- 
fluence of the emotions naturally felt by Lord Russell on the 
loss of his old friend. He forgot the throwing over Protection 
in 1852 and Reform Bills of 1866 and 1867. 

We must here part company with Mr. Greville, and devote 
what little space is left us to Earl Russell’s “ Recollections and 
Suggestions.” Of any work of a man whose character and 
career will, as Mr. Disraeli says, be always amongst the most 
cherished possessions of Parliament, we would add of the whole 
country, we would desire to speak with respect, but truth com- 
pels us to say the noble Lord’s Recollections tell us hardly any- 
thing that we did not know before; his suggestions are few in 
number, and almost, if not altogether, valueless. To his poli- 
tical career, we may possibly recur on a subsequent occasion, but 
for the present we confine ourselves to noticing the most interest- 
ing passages in this volume. 


Referring to the expulsion of Lord Palmerston from the 
Russell Cabinet in 1851, Lord Russell writes :— 


“Baron Stockmar, whose memoirs have been published, seems to 
have acquiesced in the opinion that my conduct on that occasion was 
dilatory, and undecided; my own judgment upon it is, that it was 
hasty and precipitate. I ought to have seen Lord Palmerston, and 
I think I could, without difficulty, have induced him to make a proper 
submission to her Majesty’s wishes, and agree to act in conformity 
with conditions to which he had already given his assent.” ¢ 


The following frank confession is noteworthy :— 


“ Mr. Tierney used to say as the fruit of his experience, that it was 
very difficult for a member of the House of Commons to attain high 
office; but that it was still more difficult to leave high office with credit 
on sufficient grounds. The latter is, in fact, the more difficult opera- 
tion of the two. I cannot say that in breaking up my own Admi- 
nistration, or in leaving Lord Aberdeen’s Administration, or in leaving 
office in 1865,} I have been satisfied with the reasons which determined 





* “ Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 222. 
t Recollections, &., p. 258. 
t Sic in original, but evidently meant for 1855, when the noble Earl left 
the first Palmerston Ministry. 
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me to give up the high position in which I had been placed by my 


Sovereign.” * 


Elsewhere referring to the same subject, the noble Earl 
says :— 


“T had, in fact, committed a much greater error in consenting to 
serve under Lord Aberdeen as Prime Minister. I had served under 
Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne before I became Prime Minister, and 
I served under Lord Palmerston after I had been Prime Minister. In 
no one of these cases did I find any difficulty in allying subordination 
with due counsel and co-operation. But as it is proverbially said, 
‘Where there is a will there is a way,’ so in political affairs the con- 
verse is true, ‘ Where there is no will there is no way.’ ’t 


Is this to be taken as a confession that the writer having, as 
regarded Lord Aberdeen, no will to ally subordination with due 
counsel and co-operation, found no way to doso, orare we to 
understand that it was Lord Aberdeen in whom the will to co- 
operate was wanting? Weare further told that “ Lord Aberdeen 
always told me that after being Prime Minister for a short time, 
he meant to make way for me and give up the post. But, 
however, the moment never came for executing his intentions.”t 
Lord Russell’s account of the origin of the Crimean war will be 
read with interest. 


“Lord Aberdeen earnestly desired to preserve peace between Russia 
and Turkey. I had pointed out a way in which this might be done. 
The Austrian Government had framed a note of conciliation, which the 
Emperor of Russia had accepted as a settlement of all difficulties. I 
proposed to Lord Clarendon that the Turkish Government should be 
told that if they would accept this note, totidem verbis, we could 
arrange a peace between Turkey and Russia, but that if Turkey refused 
the note, we could not befriend her any further. Lord Aberdeen, although 
he saw very clearly that by this means peace would be insured, 
declined to use his authority to enforce the condition. Lord Clarendon 
recommended the Austrian note, but not in such a manner as to 
oblige Turkey to accept it totidem verbis. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
failed in persuading the Turkish Ministers to accept the Austrian 
note. Alterations were made with a view to make it more palatable 
to the Oriental taste; but the Emperor of Russia in his turn was 
peremptory ; in his turn he was unreasonable. He declared the altera- 
tions were made by the Padishah, a name he was wont to apply to 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe ; he refused the amended note and war was 
the consequence. Had I been Prime Minister at the time I should 
have insisted on the acceptance of the Austrian note. I may add, 
that had war then been averted, the Reform Bill of 1854, to which 
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Sir James Graham had most willingly, and Lord Palmerston most re- 
luctantly assented, would in all probability have passed through 
Parliament, recommended by Lord Aberdeen and his Cabinet. The 
franchise would have been given to 5/.* householders ; several boroughs 
which now return Members would have been disfranchised. The gang 
who many years after skulked in the Cave of Adullam, would never 
have existed, and the Reform Act would have been completed by 
its original promoters. Thus has the course of history been changed 
by my weakness. Ambition should be made of sterner stuff.” 


It is to be wished that Lord Russell had enlightened us on 
the question : who selected Lord Aberdeen for Premier? The 
prevailing belief at the time was that the selection was made 
by Prince Albert; if so the mischievous error of the Crimean 
war is due to the irregular interference of the Prince, a fact 
which we would commend to those who indulge in extravagant 
eulogies on his memory. When in 1859 the same irresponsible 
influence was exerted to make Lord Granville Premier, Lord 
Russell, taught by his experience in the Aberdeen Cabinet, 
wisely and properly refused to serve under him. 

One of the most interesting passages in these Recollections is 
that. in which Lord Russell successfully combats one of Lord 
Macaulay’s rhetorical exaggerations. In his biographical sketch 
of William Pitt, Lord Macaulay says: “ Parliamentary govern- 
ment is government by speaking,—when it is established a 
Charles Townshend, or a Windham, will almost always exercise 
much greater influence than such men as the Great Protector of 
England, or as the founder of the Batavian Commonwealth.” 
To this Lord Russell replies — F 


“From long experience in the House of Commons, I think I am 
entitled to say that in these remarks Macaulay is greatly mistaken. 
Charles ‘Townshend and W. Windham were listened to in the House of 
Commons with delight and applause. But there are other qualities 
which the House of Commons more imperatively requires—they re- 
quire thet the speaker who assumes to lead them should be himself 
persuaded that the course he recommends will prove beneficial to the 
country. Mr. Windham was unstable and irresolute; he said one day 
to Lord Henry Petty, who was sitting beside him, towards the end of 
his speech, ‘ Which way did I say I would vote?’ Such a man can 
never lead the House of Commons. Lord Castlereagh was a very tire- 
some, involved and obscure speaker. Lord Althorp was without any 
power of oratory ; yet I never heard two men who had more influence 
in the House of Commons. Thus Lord Castlereagh and Lord Althorp 
had qualities that govern men, such as sincerity and a conviction on 
the part of the hearers that the Minister is a man to be trusted, which 





* The Bill of sae nee a 6/. franchise. 
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has more to do with influence over the House of Commons than the 
most brilliant flights of fancy and the keenest wits.”* 


Our space is exhausted, and we must unwillingly part with 
Lord Russell. We have read with regret the undignified vitu- 
peration with which he assails the Adullamites, whom he has 
evidently not forgiven for overthrowing his last Ministry, and 
the maliciously designed, but feebly executed attack on Mr. 
Gladstone, whom he evidently thinks guilty of the unpardonable 
sin of supplanting him in the leadership of the Liberal Party. 
The attack on Ritualism and the Whiggish Latitudinarianism of 
this, and the other passages referring to religious questions, are 
eminently characteristic of their writer. 

We must, ere we close, refer to Lord Russell’s judgment of his 
own career ; it strikes us as being singularly candid and just. 


“To speak of my own work, I can only rejoice that I have been 
allowed to have my share in the task accomplished in the half-century 
which has elansed from 1818 to 1869. My capacity I always felt was 
very inferior to that of the men who have attained in times past the 
foremost place in our Parliament and the Councils of our Sovereign. 
I have committed many errors, some of them very gross blunders: but 
the generous people of England are always forbearing and forgiving to 
those Statesmen who have the good of their country at heart. Like my 
betters I have been misrepresented and slandered by those who knew 
nothing of me; but I have been more than compensated by the con- 
fidence and the friendship of the best men of my own political con- 
nexion, and by the regard and favourable interpretation of my motives, 
which I have heard expressed by my generous opponents from the days 
of Lord Castlereagh to those of Mr. Disraeli.” + 


We cannot better bring this paper to a close than by giving 
as a comment on, and the complement of, this interesting piece 
of self-portraiture, the following sketch of Lord Russell drawn by 
Lord Brougham :— 


“ John Russell is a most excellent man, of great firmness, amounting 
evento obstinacy—of sufficient quickness, and has read, and also written, 
a great deal. He has the family love of freedom and jealousy of the 
Crown; but he has also that love of a Party, as if it were a religion. 
This leads to many an error, both in conduct and opinion. As a 
speaker he is very good, clear, and distinct, if not always forcible; as 
a debater he is quite first-rate. In Cabinet he was always firm, 
straightforward, and wholly to be relied on. He possesses such self- 
confidence that he would fearlessly try his hand at anything whatever. 
There really was some foundation for Sydney Smith’s joke, that ‘ Lord 





* “Recollections and Suggestions,” pp. 161-2, and see p. 26 for illustrations 
of Lord Castlereagh’s oratory—as to Lord Althorp, vide “Macaulay’s History,” 
vol. iii. and “ Mr. Greville’s Memoirs,” vol. i. p. 52. 

+ “ Recollections,” &c., pp. 221-2; vide also pp. 433-4. 
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John would take the command of the Channel Fleet, or cut for the 
Stone.’ This saying showed a fine appreciation of his character.* 
His attachment to the Liberal party, and devotion to its interests was 
constant and unwavering, his strong feelings, as well as his fixed 
opinions on all that regarded Religious Liberty, need hardly be cited. 
He was as much: wrapped-up in the Catholic question as in the Dissenters’ 
disabilities, and he did a great service to his Party by his able conduct of 
the Test question. Upon all measures for the amendment of the Law, 
and the improvement of Legislation, Lord John’s attention was 
constantly awake, and he generally took very sound views. The 
great fault of Lord J. Russell, in his official capacity, is the disposition 
to do rash things without consulting colleagues. It is in the family. 
I may cite, as illustrations of this tendency, his, to my mind, ill-ad- 
vised Corn-Law Letter, published the moment he perceived what Peel’s 
game was; his flying visit to Ireland during Lord Clarendon’s vice- 
royalty—above all, his making Hampden a bishop in defiance of publie 
‘opinion. But how insignificant are such errors compared with his 
great merits as a judicious leader of the party, his perfect honesty, 
his singleness of purpose, and the inestimable services tLat, very much 
owing to these qualities, he has rendered, and continues to render the 
Liberal cause.”’t 





Art. VI.—Savace Lire: tHe Western TRIBES OF 
NortH AMERICA. 


The Native Races of the Pacific States of North America. 
By Husert Howe Bancrort. Vol. I. Wild Tribes 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. 1875. 


"ss old gardener who declared that he could not abide pigs, 
“because they be so piggish,” will command some sympathy 
among the students of savage life. Least of all is the biographer 
of wild tribes likely to be smitten by that /wes Boswelliana, the 
disease of admiration, to which Macaulay thought all biographers 
by the nature of their occupation peculiarly liable. In deserib- 
ing races uncultured and unprogressive, the writer naturally 
skims lightly over all that is common to the savage and his 
civilized brother, and becomes there fullest of detail and most 
emphatic in expression where he finds the men and their manners 





* “My political character (says Lord Russell) is very much the reverse of 
that which Sydney Smith, in an angry temper and a witty mood, attributed to 


me,” p. 346. 
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least agreeable to his own tastes and furthest from the average 
standard on which his own life and behaviour have been moulded. 
Side by side, then, with the piggishness of pigs and the equally 
inevitable savagery of the savage, it may be well to remember 
that there is a vast amount of human nature in all human beings, 
or, as Fenimore Cooper’s Deerslayer would have put it, that 
there are many matters in which pale-face gifts and red-skin gifts 
are all as one and the same. 

For want of any equally comprehensive and more distinctive 
or specially appropriate name, Mr. Bancroft has chosen “the 
Pacific States of North America” as an inclusive title for all the 
territories of the vast Western seaboard which stretches from 
Bering* Strait tothe Isthmus of Panama. The domain of his 
investigation extends even further than this title of itself implies, 
covering Eskimo-land with the Arctic Ocean for its northern 
border, embracing to the south of the Eskimos all the tract 
between the Pacific coast-line and the Rocky Mountains, and 
again still further to the south, touching the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. We have at present before 
us only the first volume of the five which Mr. Bancroft proposes 
to devote to the native races of this larze geographical area. 
The second volume is to treat of the civilized nations, and the 
three which are to follow and complete the work, will deal with 
antiquities and migrations and trace the course of mythology and 
language without respect to tribal boundaries and the territorial 
subdivisions of a map. The first volume, with which alone we 
are now concerned, is given to the wild tribes of the region in 
question. It aims at unfolding to us, not so much what they 
are, as what they were; not the history, written in water, of 
their unknown past, nor the history, too often written in 
blood, of their comparatively recent contact and contlict with the 
white man ; not, in short, a history of them at all, but a picture 
of them, such as for the brief moments of a first interview they 





* In a note (page 41) on the spelling of the name Bering, Mr. Bancroft 
remarks, “It is not without reluctance that I change a word from the 
commonly accepted orthography.” He does not, however, explain what has 
enabled him to overcome his reluctance in regard to several common English 
words, which he systematically alters from their generally accepted form. 
Thus we have “ traveler,” ‘ woolen,” ‘ modeler,” ‘ marvelous,” and, on the 
other hand, “ fulfillment ” and “skillful.” For “color” and “ neighbor,” in 
place of “colour” and “neighbour,” he may find supporters; but “neigh- 
bor-ring” is surely an invention of his own. “Offence” and “defence” 
Appear as “offense” and “defense.” ‘‘ Molding” and “smoldering” are 
robbed of a vowel; and we have, possibly as a misprint, “ exhuberance,” on 
pase 48. “Strategem” recalls the Greek origin of the word; but as the 

nglish rendering of the Greek happens to be “ stratagem,” it seems a pity 
not to spell it accordingly, 
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appeared to Spanish hidalgo, privateering Englishman, Russian 
trapper, or any other adventurous person who since A.D. 1501 
may have had the fortune to come across a genuine unadulterated 
savage, and to look him over with the proverbial eager eyes that 
stare at the Pacific and silently make surmises, either wild or 
acute, as the case may be, of the possibilities of fur and guld to 
be obtained from the ingenuous native. 

Mr. Bancroft claims to have condensed: into his five volumes 
the researches of twelve hundred writers, and his picture of the 
wild tribes is certainly no hasty sketch. It presents to the 
mind’s eye, as well as mere words can be expected to do, the 
prevailing lineaments of bodily form from the sole of the foot to 
the crown of the head, the coiffure, the colour, the complexion, 
the cast of features. It omits not the details of costume, save 
where truthfulness to nature imperatively demands the omission, 
but faithfully tracks the meandering course of fashion, whether 
it leads to the ponderous clothing of the North, to which otter 
and whale, reindeer and waterfowl pay tribute, or to some gay, 
light, close-fitting garb of grease and feathers, or to the easy 
trammels of a vesture for which the scrupulosity of prudes might 
welcome an extra flounce, or even to the rarer, but still not un- 
frequent, condition in which drapery is conspicuous only by its 
absence. Besides these details of personal appearance and 
apparel, the picture of the wild tribes seis them before us 
variously engaged, in their homes, at meals or play, in the bath 
or in bed, hunting, fishing, on the war-path, at peaceful work, 
weaving, building, manufacturing boats and weapons, at times 
deep in gambling, dancing and feasting, and at other times 
enduring long periods of abstinence and self-affliction. Their 
food is described, and the special modes of obtaining it, their 
homes and furniture, their laws and government, when they have 
any, their social customs, especially those relating to births, 
deaths, marriages, and the treatment of the sick; and finally, 
such a general estimate is made of temper and disposition as 
. may seem fairly derivable from the accumulated epithets and 
sometimes contradictory opinions expressed in all the languages 
of Europe by pioneers, missionaries, merchants, and travellers of 
all sorts from either side of the Atlantic. 

It would be churlish to refuse Mr. Bancroft the credit of 
having thus far executed with exemplary diligence and care a 
great and useful task. Thus much, in a preface distinguished 
for its modesty, he claims for himself. There, too, he explains 
the inherent difficulties of his undertaking, and, while jealously. 
reserving to himself all responsibility for the work, freely acknow- 
ledges the assistance which in so large a field of operation it was 
essential he should receive from others. His style is clear and 
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without affectation, recalling the straightforward simplicity of 
Herodotus; and any, who fancy that the famous Halicarnassian 
is occasionally too plain spoken, may as well fairly understand 
that Mr. Bancroft never hesitates to call a spade a spade, and that 
in the present volume the unused opportunities for delicate peri- 
phrasis are about a hundred times as many as all that Herodotus 
could furnish. To those who cannot abide the piggishness of 
pigs this will no doubt be distasteful, but savage life cannot be 
described only in the sweet-scented language of the boudoir; and 
after all, true delicacy and purity of mind may be better shown 
in calling what is repulsive or shameworthy by its simplest and 
most directly intelligible name than by any beating about the 
bush, than by any innuendoes, or veil half drawn, or finger sug- 
gestively pointed. 

Now and then our author impresses what he has to say upon 
the memory by an epigrammatic turn of phrase, as when 
describing the medical process in favour with Chinook doctors, 
he adds, that the patient “frequently survives the treatment ;” 
and, in discussing the character of the same tribe, informs us 
that “in a few instances honesty has been detected.” A quoia- 
tion in a note deciares that “the dog’s tongue is the only dish- 
cloth among the Okanagans.” The text itself is responsible for 
the statement that a Northern Californian is so fond of gambling 
that he will stake anything, “from a white or black deerskinu, 
which is almost priceless, down to a wife or any other trifle.” 
But in general Mr. Bancroft tells “a round unvarnished tale,” 
without the smallest attempt at rhetorical artifice. He 
acknowledges in the preface that there may be an appearance of 
repetition in the present volume, and more than the appearance 
was almost unavoidable, if a complete portrait was to be given 
of tribes differing in many respects, though alike in a few. The 
impression of a twice-told tale will in part be produced by 
the fact that the copious notes very frequently contain the 
actual words of the authorities on which the opinions and 
descriptions in the text are based. The accounts of salmon- 
fishing are frequent, but the methods are various. The conflicts 
of the hunter with the mightier denizens of the sea and of the 
forest are often related, but there is a varied interest in the 
details of skill and courage, the mingled science and native 
daring which the different tribes display. If the stout heart of 
our own William the Conqueror loved the great game, when a 
stag was the noblest object of chase, we can imagine how he 
would have revelled in combat with the whale, the eagle, and 
the polar bear ; and even the modern lover of sport will find 
much to interest him in many portions of the present book. 
There is, however, one minor form of hunting, which could not 
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be omitted from the record of a faithful reporter, but which 
might, we think, have been confined to a single comprehensive 
notice, seeing that it prevails among the Thlinkeets of the 
extreme North, the Nootkas and Chinooks of the Columbian 
group, the Californian tribes of the sea-coast, and the inland 
Utahs, all the way down to the Chia-pas of southern Mexico. 
It consists in chasing a very small and vivacious species of game 
on the narrow field of a human head or body, and devouring the 
captive when taken, without either the ceremony of cooking or 
saying grace before meat.* There is some risk, as we hinted at 
the beginning, that in details of this kind too often repeated, 
the truth itself should produce a false impression. There is 
some risk, too, that in reading consecutive accounts of strange, 
unsavoury customs, prevailing some in one tribe and some in 
another, we should half-unconsciously attribute to all the habits 
of each. But if into a table of savage doings and modes of life 
nothing were admitted but what would fall within the famous 
ecclesiastical boundary, quod semper, quod ab omnibus, quod 
ubique, the table would certainly be a short one. 

There are actions inseparable from human life, in the per- 
formance of which almost every possible degree of decorum 
would appear to be found among wild tribes, beginning at the 
zero-point of what to an educated Englishman would naturally 
seem an absolute want of it. Yet in that absolute want there is 
an innocent shamelessness almost to be envied. Civilization is 
often compelled to look on at shamelessness which is not innocent, 
but very foul and impure, for the very reason that it is practised in 
conscious and avowed contrast to established order, in defiance, 
if not of actual law, yet of the wishes and feelings of the com- 
munity at large. But culture is itself a little to blame in 
throwing too thick a veil of mystery over natural functions. The 
effect with some is to excite a vicious curiosity about matters 
which might just as well have been clearly explained as simple 
scientific details ; while minds of a different order, conscientiously 
averse to inquire into anything that seems to be forbidden, are 
left for half a lifetime or the whole of it in an actually dangerous 
ignorance. The present writer was amused some years ago, 
when explaining to two lads of sixteen or seventeen that the 
coral polype had but one opening for the reception of food and 
the rejection of the refuse, to observe the attitude of mind in 
which the information was received. It was partly one of 
wonderment at the fact in Natural History, but evidently much 
more of surprise that a grown man should have the face to tell 
schoolboys in his ordinary tone of voice a fact so indecently 
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ludicrous, There is a tinge of indelicacy in having too sensitive 
an appreciation of what is indelicate, and this over-refinement 
modern education undoubtedly fosters. 

Untutored humanity is not to be supposed more free from the 
licence of passion than the same nature when trimmed and 
schooled. But if the savage indulges his natural inclinations to 
an extent which under a higher standard of conduct would be 
deemed immoral, it is not an aggravation of his viciousness that 
what he does he does openly and with a light heart. Rather 
one might say that not being self-condemned he stands acquitted. 
We, however, are apt to think less of the wantonness than of 
its open display, and moreover, with some confusion of thought, 
to judge of the foulness of the mind by the ill odour and dis- 
agreeable aspect of a dirty skin and hair unkempt. In some 
regions the wild man takes a daily bath in which carbonic acid 
and ammonia are conspicuous ingredients (p. 235) ; in others, he 
so plasters himself over with mud and grease that, plunge he ever 
so frequently in river or ocean, he emerges as unclean as ever. 
He can gorge himself with a feast of whale-blubber which would 
kill a white man. His favourite.drinks are sometimes concocted 
by first chewing the materials. He has been known to imitate 
the action of ruminant animals by attaching a string to the food he 
swallows (p. 561). He likes his venison not only high but putrid, 
and eats creatures, both small and great, for which our ignorant 
palates have not yet acquired a taste. Yet in all these matters 
climate, necessity, long usage, and dominant fashion may have 
given a reasonable inducement where the outsider can see 
nothing but a sort of frenzied atrocity of dirtiness. We speak 
of reasonable inducement even in regard to fashion and long 
usage, because we speak after the manner of men, and we shall 
appeal without much hesitation to the same motives as an 
excuse not wholly unreasonable for other parts of savage 
behaviour which the European is apt to deride as extravagantly 
and inexplicably absurd. Besides the painting and tattooing of 
the skin which sometimes approach closely to the confines of 
truly artistic adornments, there are numerous piercings, chop- 
pings, and lacerations which savages apply impartially to their 
own bodies and those of their children. The ears are riddled 
with holes and loaded with enormous weights. The septum of 
the nose is bored through, and a shell or other long ornament 
inserted in the perforation, so that, had Mrs. Jellyby, after 
clothing the natives of Borrioboola-gha, found time to supply 
pocket-handkerchiefs to the Hyperboreans, her charitable fore- 
thought would have been frustrated by a mechanical difficulty.* 
In numerous tribes the under-lip of a female, in infancy or girl- 
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hood, is pierced or slit. At first only a needle or other slender 
object is passed through the opening, but with advancing years 
or in proportion to the rank of the wearer, the appendage is 
enlarged in a continually increasing aperture, till at length a 
block “full five inches long and three broad ” distorts the features 
of a very aged and aristocratic dame. Besides adding an attrac- 
tive grace to the countenance, the block has definite uses. 
When very large it can be raised by a movement of the under 
lip so as modestly to conceal almost the whole face. In regions, 
too, where disputes are settled without the expensive and weari- 
some delay of law-suits, by a frank adjustinent between the 
parties themselves, the lip-block is said to afford a grip and 
holdfast for the fingers of the fair rivals, such as leaves nothing 
to be desired in the management of a close combat.* Among 
other female charms the savage often pays due respect to those 
of stout ankles and thick legs, aud these charms, where an 
unkind Nature has denied them, are sometimes artificially pro- 
duced. Head-flattening prevails over a large area, though the 
tribe actually known as Flatheads seem long to have discontinued 
the custom. The Nateotetain women cut off a joint of a finger 
on the death of a near relative, the men being content in such 
cases with shaving the head and cutting their flesh with flints 
(p.127). Whether it be the usage to bury or to burn the bodies 
of the dead, to leave them on the ground, to place them in trees 
or hang them from poles, the funeral rites almost always involve 
destruction or damage to life and property. With some a wife 
must be singed and starved, or a few slaves put to death. 
Among the Utahs, the favourite horse or the favourite wife is 
killed over the dead man’s grave, while his surviving relatives 
lacerate themselves, and renew the howlings of a stereotyped 
grief at intervals for weeks and months. The Columbians allow 
a man to take with him some of the goods of this world on his 
journey to the next, but the Indians of the Rocky Mountains 
are not content with any half-measures in this respect. Among 
them no greedy heir can watch with ill-veiled anxiety for the 
last breath of a rich relation. Among them no exacting money- 
lender is likely to accept a post-obit from any youthful spend- 
thrift ; for, when a man dies, they burn all his property with him, 
and not only his own, but that also of bis nearest kindred, who 
may thus in the depth of winter be reduced to absolute starva- 
tion, and a state in which they might well apply to themselves 
the impatient outcry of Jonah, “it is better for me to die than 
to live.” As a matter of fact it is said that, among the Tacullies, 
the miserable widows, who are bound to bear on their own persons 
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for a period of two years the ashes of their husband’s corpse, 
often cut short their term of lamentation and mourning and woe, 
and the long doom of rags and wretchedness, by suicide (p. 126). 
Tribes among the Californians and the New Mexicans follow the 
practice of destroying all the property of the deceased, but the 
usage is not universal, for in certain districts we are told that 
“after a short dance, more howling, hair-pulling, and other 
ridiculous acts, the priest demands provisions for the spirit’s 
journey, which his hearers readily contribute, and which the 
priest appropriates to his own use, telling them it (the spirit) has 
already started” (p. 569). In some cases the house is abandoned 
after a death, in others a whole village must be removed toa 
different site. 

Compare now what has been said in the last paragraph of the 
personal habits and social usages among wild tribes with the 
manners and customs which may be found on record from coun- 
tries of undisputed civilization, Be it remembered, that our 
estimate of the character of the savage is based upon a variety 
of reported observations, more or less accurate, more or less 
partial, observations made at different dates, by a comparatively 
small number of persons over a very wide area. Then let it be 
seen what sort of picture the savage might paint of the cultured 
nations, whether he came and viewed them with his own eyes, 

‘or only made a compilation from the printed sources of English 
literature. The deputation of native chiefs made a contemptuous 
report enough of the white men of San Francisco, who wore high 
hats, and could not walk along even the smoothest path without 
the help of a stick (p. 19). But that tall erection, totus teres 
atque rotundus, variously known among the irreverent as a 
“topper,” “a boxer,” “a chimney-pot,” so dear to the hearts and 
heads of orthodox English laymen, will scarcely yield to the 
sneers of asavage. Rather let him deride the boots which pinch 

_and crush and aggravate our feet, or the short dresses of the 
ballet, or the tight-lacing of fair ladies, but let him spare the stitf 
and upright hat, emblem of the conquering Saxon, better known 
even than the UnionJack, or thanthe Stars and Stripes, both in the 
Eastern and the Western world. Leaving then the head-gear of the 
men alone, let him turn tothe arrangement of the hair prevalent 
among European women, and to the fabrics known in the poverty- 
stricken male vocabulary under the general name of bonnets. 
Far from being wearied here by the persistent monotony of a 
single fashion, he may well wonder what principles of taste or 
reason guide the never-ending diversity. Contemplating feminine 
costume as a whole, Are these creatures, he will ask in his rude 
savage manner, feeling their way toa conclusion? Are they by 
repeated experiments in a scientific spirit, seeking to find out 
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what is most agreeable to nature, most suitable to their own 
climate, to the laws of health, to economy, to the rules of art, of 
which they talk so much and so grandly? Or is it possible 
that I rightly understand them to boast of borrowing their . 
fashions in costume from a foreign country, where the conditions 
of climate differ from their own, and stil] more the complexions, 
the figures, and the general bearing of the people? Is it possi- 
ble, that in this highly cultured and extremely self-satisfied 
nation, the incessant changefulness of garb is governed by a single 
mean and irrational motive ; the desire of the few, at whatever 
expense and by whatever caprice, to dress differently from the 
many, and the desire of the many to dress as exactly as they can 
like the prodigal and capricious few? This innocent satire from 
the backwoods, no doubt would cheer the heart of many a hus- 
band and father. But the satirist might turn once more to the 
vesture of the male sex, and though he would certainly, if he had 
any conscience, admire the graceful elegunce, the flowing lines, 
the conformity to nature, of the swallow-tail coat, he would never- 
theless have the satisfaction of remarking that, what we reserve 
for the special occasions of evening dress and for the back only 
of a single sex, is among the Kutchins of his own country, the 
ordinary raiment both for back and front, both for men and 
women. “The Kutchins,” writes Mr. Bancroft, “in common with 
the Eskimos, are distinguished by a similarity in the costume of 
the sexes. Men and women wear the same description of 
breeches. Some of the men have a long flap attached to their 
deerskin shirts, shaped like a beaver’s tail, and reaching nearly to 
the ground. Of the coat, Mr. Whymper says: ‘if the reader 
will imagine a man dressed in two swallow-tailed coats, one of 
them worn as usual, the other covering his stomach and buttoned 
behind, he will get some idea of this garment’” (p. 128). Ina 
gallery of sculpture, standing, for instance, before the Apollo 
Belvedere, the savage would have to acknowledge that some of 
his countrymen were as indifferent to the impedimenta of cloth- 
ing as the statue itself.* But imagine the chill pale marble to 
become instinct with life, the polished surfaces of limbs and body 
to glow with the warm natural tints of flesh, the fixed impassive 
expression of the features to yield to the movements of an anima- 
ting spirit within, and that we had then to clothe this nobly 
moulded specimen of humanity, with the least degradation and 
impoverishment of its grace and beauty, would the drapery be 
copied from the fashion-book of a London tailor, or might it not 
much rather be borrowed from the buffalo robe, the moccasins 
and eagle plume of the wild Comanches? The fashion of dress, 
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then, is scarcely a criterion of culture. In respect of housing, 
many of the wild tribes might count themselves happy by con- 
trast with the amenities of an Irish cabin, or a London garret. 
In regard to social intercourse they would recognise in some 
English towns, as a congenial custom, the liberty of husbands to 
kick and beat and otherwise maltreat their wives. They 
would admire the stealthy violence of the garroter, only with 
some surprise that it should be directed not against the foes of 
the tribe, but against a man’s own fellow-townsmen. So, too, 
they would applaud the cunning deceptions practised in trade, 
wondering only that we chose to cheat one another, instead of 
reserving the admirable weapon of ingenious fraud for use against 
aliens. Knowing the freedom with which we abuse most savages 
for their uncleanly ways, they would be amazed to hear that 
among ourselves too it is the chant not of romantic maidens but 
of philosophers, that war has slain its thousands, but dirt its tens 
of thousands. Much more might be added of what they might 
see amongst us only too like their own manners and customs ; 
the gloomy barbaric pomp of funerals, wasting the substance of 
the widow and the orphan, and adding to the bitterness of grief 
the bitterness of penury ; the propensity to gambling pervading 
all ranks, so that a man will sacrifice not only his own happiness 
but that of all his family to this one gratification ; the indulgence 
in drunkenness among the uneducated masses; the readiness for 
war between nation and nation, a readiness for which not the 
uneducated but the highly cultured classes are almost exclusively 
responsible. 

In his Ethnological introduction Mr. Bancroft has come to 
the conclusion that “human nature is in nowise changed by 
culture,” and that “the European is but a whitewashed savage” 
(p. 25). The comparison we have just been instituting in detail 
would seem all in favour of these inferences, except that after 
reading police reports, descriptions by amateur casuals, and the 
indignant rhetoric of Charles Dickens when grappling with 
abuses, some might be inclined to exclaim, where is the white- 
wash? But to us the true conclusion from the facts before us 
seems to be a very different one. We should not for a moment 
admit that human nature is in nowise changed by culture. 
What we do admit is this, that culture is as yet in an early 
stage of progress with the highest minds, still only groping after 
truth and guessing at it, longing with an earnest, but, as the 
most devout Christian must allow, a still unsatisfied longing for 
some power either without them or within them, to guide them 
ever with unfaltering undeviating steps to do what is right and 
to think what is true. While, too, minds of the finest and 
widest intelligence are as yet consciously and confessedly only 
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on the threshold of culture, the great multitude in the so-called 
civilized world are still outside the portals, a few indeed 
clamouring to get in, but the majority drenched with Circe’s 
cup. A little faint outcry is now making itself heard in England 
for compulsory education, for the abolition, as of a great national 
crime, of the dark slavery of ignorance. But the advocates 
and friends of bondage, as a natural and God-given order of 
things, resist in the name of religion, or liberty, or common 
sense, or any other much abused name that will serve their turn 
for the moment. So slowly does culture spread that those who 
have the low and almost mean beginnings of it neither value it 
for themselves nor wish to see it imparted to others. They see 
that among men well cultured the passions are quelled into 
obedience, and the crimes which make life terrible are infrequent, 
while in the absence of culture, vice and fraud and violence are 
rampant, yet they prefer to trust the expensive, harsh, inadequa'e 
machinery of prisons and police, hard labour and the gallows, 
rather than the spread of culture. They would even be surprised 
to hear that this meant more than teaching children to read 
and write and do sums in the Rule of Three, that it meant 
teaching them the laws of health and the principles of virtue, 
that it meant giving them worthy aims and hopes in life, that it 
included even opening their eyes and ears to the sense of what 
is beautiful in the world of matter as well as in the world of 
mind. All this they would regard as intensely unpractical and 
Utopian. Just as men of every rank in former days argued 
that the negro was meant to be a slave, so quoted by Nature, 
so declared by the Divine word, predestined to and fashioned 
for .his miserable fate, so now each rank in society looks down 
upon the ranks below it as created for the position they fill, not 
to be raised above it, or ennobled and comforted, without a vio- 
lation of nature, and, as some would be inclined to think, a 
detiance of God. We speak of the educated classes without 
inquiring what is the character of the education which entitles 
the classes in question to the epithet conferred upon them, Yet 
in mary instances it is an education in narrow-mindedness, in 
many of its incidents specially contrived to make boys and young 
inen value themselves for things of no intrinsic value. We 
speak of compulsory national education, as though, could this be 
attained, a new and brighter era must perforce then speedily 
dawn upon the world. But upon minuter inquiry into what is 
actually intended, we find that nothing more is proposed for 
millions of children than that they should be taught to read and 
write, and cast accourts, up to the age of thirteen or fourteen 
years. For attaining even this poor result the machinery is 
quite modern aud still essentially imperfect. The result itself 
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has this grave inherent fault, that it is only teaching a child to 
read, not teaching the man either what to read or how to judge 
of what he reads, It is like putting a razor into the hands of a 
monkey, with which he is as likely as not to cut his own throat. 
An education which stops at thirteen or even at fourteen will in 
numberless instances stop before the mind of the child has suffi- 
ciently developed to profit by education at all; for with minds 
as with fruits, some of the finest and sweetest ripen most slowly ; 
with minds as with the trees of the forest, some of the stoutest 
and strongest are slowest in growth. We speak too of highly 
cultured classes, without any very definite meaning. It was to 
these that a page or two back we attributed the prevalence of 
ambitious wars, according to the old but still truthful maxim, 
delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. But the wars are not due to 
the high culture. The classes to whose views of life, to whose 
passions, to whose opinions upon what is just and noble and 
convenient, the great sanguinary conflicts among the civilized 
nations of the world are due, are called and supposed to be 
highly cultured, because they have culture among them, but 
they have it often only in fragments, some individuals loving 
and appreciating justice and mercy, others being content with 
external beauty and refinement of manners. It is, besides, 
never more than sporadic, a little leaven here and there, un- 
fortunately uot capable, as it should be, of leavening the whole 
lump. Thus the few, who have not merely the name but the 
thing, carry forward true civilization with but slow and faltering 
footsteps. What they urge perhaps in the name of humanity is 
overborne by a tumultuous clamour in the name of patriotism. 
Patriotism, whenever it was invented, was a step in culture of 
the highest value. A savage patriot is as nearly as can be a 
contradiction in terms, For true patriotism implies enlightened 
self-sacrifice. It must have been originally a wonderful enlarge- 
ment of view from the narrow interests of a man’s self or those 
of his household to the good of the existing community and of 
future generations. Now, however, it is too often a narrowing 
of view from what is required by the good of mankind (o the petty 
interests of some narrow strip of territory. We conclude then 
upon the whole matter, not, as Mr. Bancroft puts it, that human 
nature is in nowise changed by culture, but that the progress of 
culture is extremely slow, that the nations we call civilized are 
but a little way advanced upon the path, that in those nations 
the class which even professes to be cultured is numerically 
small, and that of the small number who make such a claim only 
a very few have any the least approach to a genuine and complete 
proficiency in what they claim. 

Mr. Bancroft perhaps intends to indulge the philosophical 
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spirit in his future volumes. For the present he professedly 
gives us only “the raw material of science,” facts without theories 
based upon them. His work, therefore, cannot be compared for 
fascinating interest with those of Mr. E. B. Tylor and Sir John 
Lubbock, who not only give us facts, but group them together 
with a purpose, pointing to the probable origin, and thereby to 
the explanation of customs, grotesque, and, to unaided eyes, absurd 
and meaningless, showing the connexion of the past with the 
present, and tracing out all the curious survivals of manners and 
customs, and modes of thought, of which those who use them 
can give no account, because they owe them simply to a monkey- 
like spirit of imitation—still inherent in humanity, and betray- 
ing through all disguises the humble origin of mankind. The 
importance indeed of Mr. Bancroft’s work, will be best appre- 
ciated by those who have already studied the subject of savage 
life, or, as it may equally well be called, of incipient culture, 
under Lubbock and Tylor. Such readers, however, must be 
content to find themselves treading on familiar ground. 

In the short Ethnological introduction Mr. Bancroft makes 
some useful observations on the various contradictory attempts 
to classify mankind into species or races. In the same chapter 
he discusses the opinions rife in different schools of naturalists, 
concerning the origin of man, and other animals, and of plants ; 
but we think him less successful in reporting theories and in 
scientific discussion, than in gathering together and narrating 
facts. After mentioning the two theories of the special-creation 
school, “the third theory,” he says, “that of the development 
school, denies that there ever were common centres of origin in 
organic creation; but claims that plants and animals generate 
spontaneously, and that man is but the modification of some 
pre-existing animal form.” The last clause is true enough, but 
the other two clauses are at least misleading. The modern ex- 
ponents of the development theory named in this volume, are 
Darwin and Huxley, of whom neither one nor the other has laid 
down spontaneous generation as part of the theory in question. 
It is notorious that Professor Huxley has strongly expressed his 
views against our having any proof that spontaneous generation 
comes within the experience of science. That it may have 
occurred in bygone days under circumstances differing from the 
present he would probably not deny, but the unqualified state- 
ment, that plants and animals generate spontaneously, would 
imply that a pig or a potato, such as we now know them, at one 
time or other began an abrupt existence, a sudden maturity of life 
and organization, such as the believers in special creation deem 
probable, under the influence rather of religious motives than of 
scientific reasoning. The inaccuracy of the other statement, 
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according to which the development school denies that there ever 
were common centres of origin in organic creation, will be seen 
when it is compared with a quotation from the chapter in the 
“ Origin of Species,” which discusses this very subject, for there 
Mr. Darwin says, “ hence it seems to me, as it has to many other 
naturalists, that the view of each species having been produced 
in one area alone, and having subsequently migrated from that 
area as far as its powers of migration and subsistence under past 
and present conditions permitted, is the most probable.” This 
might, indeed, almost be considered a corollary to the theory of 
development, as far as regards all the more complex organisms, 
since the causes which produce and preserve variations are little 
likely to be combined in precisely the same way in two distinct 
instances. We see how a pair of human twins, fed, housed, 
clothed, and educated alike, nevertheless soon cease to be in any 
way minutely similar in body or mind; much more then would 
creatures with such a tendency to vary as must be needed for 
producing specific difference, be unlikely to vary in the same 
direction, so as to originate identical species in two or more dis- 
tinct centres. . 

A subsequent passage, in which Mr. Bancroft gives a fuller 
account of the development theory, seems to be clear and accu- 
rate ; nevertheless it is immediately followed by the unfounded 
statement of a very general agreement among naturalists of the 
present day, “that the same conditions of soil, moisture, heat, 
and geographical situation, always produce a similarity of 
species.” To speak of the conditions in question producing a 
similarity of species, is to ignore all that Mr. Darwin has written 
about the facts of distribution. His argument is this—that 
similar species have varied from a common stock in times com- 
paratively recent, and that when they are found in widely distant 
localities, it is not that they have been independently produced 
by similar conditions of climate and the rest, but that in the 
course of migration they have there been best able to establish 
themselves where tlfe conditions referred to were most like those 
of their native homes. He explains how in some instances 
great alterations in the configuration of the earth’s surface and 
the climate of large tracts may have left a fauna and flora, once 
continuous over a large area, now in remnants only in distant and 
isolated patches. ‘There are, it may be, some variations which 
soi] and climate tend directly to produce, as undoubtedly there 
are some which they produce by way of natural selection. Thus 
white animals and fur-clad animals prevail in snowy and cold 
regions. Thus plants with long binding roots are found in loose 
sand. It is not that the fluidity of the sand produces the length 
and tenacity of the roots, but that these plants have found their 
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advantage in residing where but few competitors can follow them 
to share the arenaceous nourishment. The spider takes hold 
with her hands, and is in king’s houses, but she generally retires 
to the lofty cornice, not from feelings of pride, not because there 
are more flies in that situation, not because the cornice was 
created for the spider and the spider for the cornice, but because 
there the housemaid’s broom least often invades her privacy. 

According to Mr. Bancroft, various circumstances in regard to 
distribution— 


“ All show conclusively the impossibility that such a multitude of 
animal and vegetable tribes, with characters so diverse, could have 
derived their origin from the same locality, and, disappearing entirely 
from their original birthplace, sprung forth in some remote part of 
the globe.” “A comparison,” he says, “of the entomology of the 
old world and the new, shows that the genera and species of inseets 
are for the most part peculiar to the localities in which they are found. 
Birds and marine animals, although unrestricted in their movements, 
seldom wander far from specific centres. With regard to wild beasts, 
and the larger animals, insurmountable difficulties present themselves ; 
so that we may infer that the systems of animal life are indigenous to 
the great zodlogical provinces where they are found. On the other 
hand, the harmony which exists between the organism of man and the - 
methods by which Nature meets his requirements, tends conclusively 
to show that the world in its variety was made for man, and that man 
is made for any portion of the world in which he may be found. 
Whencesoever he comes, or howsoever he reaches his dwelling-place, 
he always finds it prepared for him.’’* 


For any one starting with a belief in the six thousand-times 
demolished hypothesis of a special creation of al] existing plants 
and animals six thousand years ago, these conclusions might be 
considered sagacious and profound ; but a student moderately 
acquainted with geological researches, would be aware that there 
is no such impossibility as Mr. Bancroft imagines, that tribes, 
whether in the animal or vegetable kingdom, should disappear 
entirely from an area in which they once flourished, yet con- 
tinue to flourish in some remote portion of the globe. Thus in 
Australia we have living marsupials and fossil marsupials of the 
period immediately preceding our own time, but in still more 
distant ages we find by fossil testimony, that Europe too was 
peopled with numerous marsupials, though now it possesses none. 
What “ insurmountable difficulties” Mr. Bancroft has discovered 
“with regard to wild beasts and the larger animals it is not easy 
to understand, since, as Sir Charles Lyell tells us, the same 
megatherium extended from Patagonia and the river Plata in 
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South America, between latitudes 31° and 39° south, to corre- 
sponding latitudes in North America, the same animal being also 
an inhabitant of the intermediate country of Brazil, while the 
mammoth has been likewise found fossil in North America, and 
again in the Eastern hemisphere from Siberia to the South of 
Europe. The reindeer, too, as Lyell says, and the musk buffalo, 
are well known as being inhabitants of the Arctic regions, and 
they both occur fossil in the valley of the Thames.* It follows 
as clearly as possible from the researches of paleontologists, that 
whole groups of species. have been gradually transferred from one 
area to another, owing to the corresponding transfer of the ex- 
ternal conditions necessary or favourable to their existence. It 
is equally clear that some genera are capable of a vast contem- 
poraneous range under a great variety of conditions, and accord- 
ing to the theory of development, the extent of this range is in 
proportion to the variability of the species under the influence 
of natural selection. Those species which so vary as to adapt 
themselves to the greatest variety of external conditions, can 
occupy the largest portion of the earth’s surface, just as those 
men, whether races or individuals, who by natural constitution 
or artificial contrivance, can best do battle with varying circum- 
stances, become the colonists and conquerors of the world. It is 
surely absurd to talk about “the harmony which exists between 


the organism of man and the methods by which Nature meets 
his requirements,” as if it were something different in kind from 
the harmony between other organisms and the providence, 
whether we cali it of Nature or of God, which works in their 
behalf. Surely too, it is ridiculous to say of man, that, “ whence- 
soever he comes, or howsoever he reaches his dwelling-place, he 
always finds it peers for him.” He finds no such preparation 
N 


on the top of Mont Blane, nor yet in wide tracts of the Sahara. 
The sea covers much more than half the globe, and when a ship, 
the dwelling-place which men carry with them, is accidentaily 
‘destroyed at sea by fire or other disaster, so far from finding in 
mid-ocean a dwelling-place prepared and made ready for him, 
the shipless mariner for the most part finds nothing but starva- 
tion and the grave. 

Mr. Bancroft has come to the conclusion that “the attempt 
to solve the great problem of human existence by analogous 
comparisous of man with man, and man with animals, has so 
far been vain and futile in the extreme” (p. 16). The remarks 
we have been making are intended to show that he has not yet 
for himself sufficiently mastered the attempt to justify the per- 
emptory terms of his criticism upon it. That he is, however, 
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no bigoted anti-Darwinian may be conjectured from one or two 
observations in the course of the volume. He mentions, for 
instance, a peculiarity in the feet of the New Mexicans on the 
Lower Colorado, of having the large toe widely separated from 
the others, which, he says, “arises probably from wading in 
marshy bottoms” (p. 479). Here he seems acutely to perceive 
the first stage of variation that might lead to the development 
of a web-footed animal. In the Ethnological introduction he 
refers to the capability of man to endure all climates, his om- 
nivorous habits, his powers of locomotion, and his inventive 
intelligence, and concludes from these that “in the economy of 
Nature the necessity did not exist with regard to man for that 
diversity of creation which was deemed requisite in the case of 
plants and animals” (p. 12). He does not seem to perceive that 
what he calls diversity of creation nay be equally well expressed 
as diversity of development, and that the development of those 
qualities, which he rightly ascribes to man, would not indeed 
preclude variations in man’s bedily organization, but would 
deprive such variations in many instances of any particular use- 
fulness. The advantages which man might originally have ob- 
tained by acquiring through natural selection a stout hide, 
webbed feet, long legs, strong nails, powerful horns, mighty 
teeth and tusks to tear and gore his foes, are now obtained 
through the much more rapid process of mechanical invention. 
A man born with the skin of a rhinoceros and the fangs and 
strength of a gorilla, “in the brave days of old,” when flint knives 
were still both rare and rude, would have had an immense ad- 
vantage over his more delicately fashioned brethren. He could 
have eaten them up, if the food supply fell short from other 
sources. He would have had a better chance than other men 
of propagating his race, for, of all the progeny of Eve, the fairest 
of her daughters would have been at his command. Now-a- 
days he would probably have to pass a life of single blessedness,. 
the first and last of his kind, ill-fed, ill-clothed, carried about 
and exhibited as a monster in a showman’s caravan. 

Another Darwinian passage in Mr. Bancroft’s volume is his 
estimate of those Californians who go by the name of the 
Shoshones. This passage we will quote in fu!l :— 


“The character of the better Shoshone tribes is not much worse 
than that of the surrounding nations; they are thieving, treacherous, 
cunning, moderately brave after their fashion, fierce when fierceness 
will avail them anything, and exceedingly cruel. Of the miserable 
root and grass-eating Shoshones, however, even this much cannot be said. 
Those who have seen them unanimously agree that they of all men 
are lowest. Lying in a state of semi-torpor in holes in the ground 
during the winter, and in spring crawling forth and cating grass on 
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their hands and knees, until able to regain their feet; having no 
clothes, scarcely any cooked food, in many instances no weapons, with 
merely a few vague imaginings for religion, living in the utmost 
squalor and filth, putting no bridle on their passions, there is surely 
room for no missing link between them and brutes. Yet, as in all 
men there stands out some prominent good, so in these, the lowest of 
humanity, there is one virtue: they are lovers of their country ; 
lovers, not of fair hills and fertile valleys, but of inhospitable moun- 
tains and barren plains ; these reptile-like humans love their miserable 
burrowing-places better than all the comforts of civilization; indeed, 
in many instances, when detained by force among the whites they 
have been known to pine away and die’’ (p. 440). 


If on other accounts we accept the conclusion in regard to 
these poor Shoshones that there is “room for no missing link 
between them and the brutes,” we shall certainly have no cause 
for modifying that opinion in the “one virtue” assigned them. 
It is only the virtue of a caged bird or beast. The same might 
be said of a pig that wallows in the mire, or if some might assert 
that a pig likes a clean sty better than a dirty one, it would at 
any rate be true to say that a mole loves its miserable burrowing 
place better than all the comforts of civilization. A difference 
in nuptial rites between the Anthropide and the Anthropo- 
morpha has been sometimes urged as an objection to any genea- 
logical connexion between the two. It will be found, however, 
from what Mr. Bancroft says of the wild tribes of the Pacific 
States, that the objection, founded on insufficient information, is 
untenable, and that the truth of the matter so far strongly 
supports the belief in the disputed genealogy” (p. 566). 

Since the earliest authorities for the present work date back 
Jess than four hundred years, it will be interesting to notice a 
few of the details which recall the state of life among early tribes 
depicted for us by Homer and Virgil, and other ancient writers. 
Not only was water the common drink among many tribes, till 
the white man introduced spirits,* but in many districts acorns 
supplied the staff of life. Thus we read that among the Cali- 
fornians, “ bread is made of acorns ground to flour in a rough 
stone mortar with a heavy stone pestle, and baked in the ashes” 
(p. 339). When acorns are scarce, the Central Californians, 
under the stress of hunger, but not otherwise, will appropriate 
the store which the woodpecker deposits, acorn by acorn, iu 
the trunks of trees.t Most readers will call to mind that far-otf 





* P. 188; p. 562. 
+ P. 375. The man may be thought to have less culture than the bird, 
when to obtain its careful store he finds it necessary to burn down the tree 
which is its storehouse. See the note to p. 375. 
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ante-classical time when the earth, new-taught by the divinities 
of corn and wine, 


“Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit arista, 
Poculaque inventis Acheloia miscuit uvis.”’* 


Among the Columbians the Nootkas delight especially in feasts, 
which are given repeatedly by the richer classes and the chiefs. 
Heralds ceremoniously invite the guests. The fish and whale- 
blubber are boiled in the hall, and distributed in messes large or 
small according to the rank of the recipient. “ Eating is followed 
by conversation and speech-making, oratory being an art highly 
prized, in which,with their fine voices, they become skilful. Finally, 
the floor is cleared for dancing” (p. 199). There is something 
about it all akin to a Lord Mayor's entertainment, if we substitute 
turtle-soup for blubber of whale, but we feel that the aldermanic 
revelry is rather “a survival,” while the description of the 
Pheacians in the Eighth Book of the Odyssey might with scanty 
alteration stand for a contemporary picture of Nootkan society, 
There, too, is the gathering by heralds of the goodly company 
“to the great hall of banquet,’ and when the souls of the guests 
are satisfied wth feasting, the evening passes in ancient Corcyra, 
as among the Nootkans two or three thousand years later “in 
conversation, singing, joking, boasting of past exploits, personal 
and tribal, till bedtime, when one by one they retire to rest in 
the same blankets worn during the day” (p. 198). 

The late Mr. Philip Worsley closes the preface to his fine 
translation by saying, “I can truly affirm that the Odyssey has 
been to me not so much a verbal enigma to be solved, as a phase 
ofhuman life to be realized.” Had the Nootkans had a poet 
like Homer, and that poet found a translator like Mr.. Worsley, 
instead of hearing that they eat with their fingers, we should 
read— 


“ They then their hands upon the viands threw, 
But when the feast they could no more ensue, 
Stirred by the Muse the bard high theme essayed, 
Whereof the loud fame to the skies then flew, 
How that Odysseus and Pelides made 
Strife with portentous words, at sacred feast displayed.”’t 


Under similar circumstances, instead of the prose description of 
the step in their dances, “which consists chiefly in jumping with 
both feet from the ground, brandishing weapons or bunches of 
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feathers, or sometimes simply bending the body without moving 
the feet,” we should read that the divine harper— 


“ Straightway at the King’s command, 
Moved to the midst. Around him waiting stand, 
Skilled in divine beat of the measured dance 
Youths in first bloom, the fairest in the land. 
Soon did Odysseus, rapt as in a trance, 
Mark the loud pulse of feet, the ever-trembling glance.’’* 


If the songs of the Nootkans are, like their conversation, some- 
times “coarse and indecent,” instead of this blunt charge of in- 
delicacy, one bard describing the theme of another would have 
written— 

“ But he with voice and lyre a noble strain 
Lifted, and sang there of the love renowned 
Of Ares, mighty in the battle-plain, 

And Aphrodite beautifully crowned.” 


The praise which Odysseus bestows upon eloquence, his boastful 
assertion of his own superiority in archery, boxing, wrestling, and 
the like— 


“ All feats I know that are beneath the sun,” { 


his ready tears at memories which minstrelsy awakened, his un- 
feigned admiration of the ball-players and the dancers, would all 
have been in place at a Nootkan banquet, as would havebeen 
the description by Alcinous of his own people— 


“ Not blameless are we in the wrestling art ; 
Not with the fist in fighting we excel ; 
But with winged feet upon the race to start, 
And cleaving keels obedient to impel— 
These are the things which we do passing well. 
And ever in our souls from year to year 
Voluptuous dancings and the harp’s sweet spell, 
Rich feasts, and changes of apparel fair, 
Warm baths, and couch of love, we hold exceeding dear.’’§ 


In regard to the first two lines of this stanza, what is said of the 
Nootkans in Mr. Bancroft’s book should be noticed, that “in a 
fight they rarely strike, but close and depend on pulling hair and 
scratching; a chance blow must be made up by a present” 
(p. 201). Franchére’s narrative, in describing fights among the 
Chinook tribes of Columbia, says of these wild warriors, that 
“ when the conflict is postponed till next day .... They keep 
up frightful cries all night long, and, when they are sufficiently 
near to understand each other, defy one another by menaces, 
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railleries, and sarcasms, like the heroes of Homer and Virgil.”* 
In some tribes “ the war-chief carries a long whip, and secures 
discipline by flagellation.”+ Of the Californians on the Klamath, 
we read that they 

“ Blubber like a schoolboy at the application of a switch.” 


Here the student of Homer will at once be reminded of Odysseus 
with Thersites, in the Iliad— 


“He, ending, the man’s back and shoulders twain 
Scourged with the staff: he, cowering in sad bale, 
Curled from the smiter, and shed tears like rain, 
While from his skin there rose a blood-red weal. 

He then, in silly amazement, sat there, pale, 
Quailing with terror of the golden staff, 

Wiping his eyes, and with no heart to rail; 

And the great army, though content but half, 
Laughed at his tribulation a sweet pealing laugh.’’f 


When Hephestus in the Odyssey contemplates repudiating 
Aphrodite, he makes it clear, as an Indian of North Western 
America would have done under like circumstances, that he 
intends to have back from the father of his fair but fickle spouse 
the presents he had formerly given to obtain her. Just as 


Laertes, father of Odysseus, passes the remnant of his life in un- 
honoured obscurity, scarcely to be noticed except for the fact 
that his daughter-in-law weaves and unweaves his funeral sheet, 
even so we learn that among the New Mexicans old age is dis- 
honourable (p. 515), and that they neglect their aged invalids, 
refusing them attendance if their last sickness proves too long, 
and recovery appears improbable, or putting an end to un- 
certainty by suffocating the patient (p. 568). The sharp answers 
of Admetus to his father, in the “ Alcestis” of Euripides, show 
how unreasonable or almost disgusting it might seem to a man, 
in the state of culture which that play represents, that his aged 
parent should be so egotistical as to wish to go on living when 
there were younger men to fill his room, We read of the New 
Mexicans, that ‘as a sign of grief they cut off the manes and 
tails of their horses, and also crop their own hair and lacerate their 
bodies in various ways; the women giving vent to their afflic- 
tion by long-continued howlings” (p. 523). The public mourning 
which Admetus orders for his wife is in close accordance with 
these customs, however little like a savage we may deem Alcestis 
herself, who for her love’s sake was content to be parted from 
him she loved, and to save her life by losing it. The sweet un- 
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flinching courage of her self-sacrifice had already made of hers 
a life “ foursquare without blame,” such as old Pheres would never 
have accomplished “ by living longer than Jove.” That life, whole 
and perfect in its own purity and nobleness, was to be followed 
indeed by a new lease of earthly existence, in which the queen 
brought back from Hades was to rejoin her sorrowing and half- 
repentant husband, and in which they were to be happy ever 
after with a sort of cherry-pie and currant wine felicity, but the 
poet artfully interposes, between this lower life and the life 
already crowned and perfected in virtue, the cold details of 
funeral pomp and ceremony. 


“GX Exhopaty yap rovde Ohaopac vexpod, 
mapeore Kal pévovrec avTnynoare 
radva Te kaTwhev aordvew Hey. 
maa Of Oecaadoiow wv Eye kpaT@ 
wévGoucg yuvatkoc Tide Kotvovacbar Eyw 
koupe Evpyxec kai peraprérrAw aroX}. 
réOperra O of Levyrvatle Kai povapyrucas 
mwove, achpy témver adxévwy poSny.”* 


The Apaches, among the mountains and deserts of New 
Mexico, are described as professional thieves (p. 476). It may 
be well to remember how considerable a class in our own popu- 
lation resemble the Apaches in their method of obtaining a 
livelihood, but the scholar may think it more to the purpose to 
recall what Thucydides says of piracy. For even in his own 
day that author tells us this in some quarters was thought an 
honourable profession, and he logically infers that in earlier 
times it had been a generally recognised pursuit, because in the 
old poets the question, “are you a pirate?” is evidently asked 
without any implication of censure.f Are you a sophist ? are 
you an augur? are you a wizard? are questions which might 
once have been asked with respectful deference and awe, but 
now would be either unmeaning or derisive. It is an almost 
painful reflection that in the progress of knowledge and culture 
our descendants, to whom we authors, critics, lawyers, physicians, 
divines, soldiers, sailors, and merchants, are looking with a con- 
fident and generous ambition for the meed of posthumous renown, 
may merely regard us as a set of ill-natured liars, quacks, cheats, 
and cut-throats, who had the extraordinary effrontery not merely 
to perform the acts which consist with these appellations, but to 
put them forward as the praiseworthy fruits of a highly advanced 
civilization. 

As Virgil tells of the stag, “punicee septum formidine 
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penne,” so among the Columbians “the frightened deer are 
driven into an ambush by converging lines of bright-coloured 
rags so placed in the bushes as to represent men” (p. 264). 
Among the Californians, the spear and javelin are generally 
tipped with flint, bone, or obsidian, but “occasionally the point 
of the stick is merely sharpened and hardened in the fire” 
(p. 377), just as we read in Propertius of the early Italians— 


“ Nec rudis infestis miles radiabit in armis ; 
Miscebant usta prelia nuda sude.’’* 


The Pythian priestess, breathing the magic vapour of the 
sacred cavern, with wild yells and shrieks pronounced the will of 
heaven to the Hellenic votaries of Apollo. Tbe Lower Cali- 
fornians, too, in much more recent times had their sorcerers, and 
“these favoured of heaven professed to hold communication with 
oracles, and would enter caverns and wooded ravines, sending 
thence doleful sounds to frighten the people, who were by such 
tricks easily imposed upon and led to believe in their deceits and 
juggleries ” (p. 568). 

If Spartan boys were whipped at the altar of Artemis Orthia 
without flinching or uttering cry, though the scourging was so 
severe as sometimes to prove fatal, their indifference to pain 
would scarcely have surpassed that ascribed to the Californians, 
among whom “a youth, to become a warrior, must first undergo 
a severe ordeal : his naked body was beaten with stinging nettles 
until he was literally unable to move ; then he was placed upon 
the nest of a species of virulent ant, while his friends irritated the 
insects by stirring them up with sticks. The infuriated ants 
swarmed over every part of the sufferer’s body, into his eyes, his 
ears, his mouth, his nose, causing indescribable pain” (p. 414). 

To pass from Greek to Syrian customs, when we read that 
among the Apaches, the lover stakes his horse in front of the 
lady’s “roost,” and that “should the girl favour the suitor, his 
horse is taken by her, led to water, fed, and secured in front of 
his lodge,’t we are reminded of the idyllic scene in which 
Rebekah draws water for the camels of Abraham’s steward, with 
a politeness which seemed to anticipate his errand. Again when 
we read of the wild tribes of Central America that “ these people 
are very strict in executing the law, the offender is brought before 
the old men, and if the crime is serious his relatives have often 
to share in his punishment” (p. 702), one can scarcely help 
being struck by the similarity of this conduct to the behaviour of 
the Israelites, when “ Joshua and all Israel with him, took Achan 
the son of Zerah, and the silver, and the garment, and the wedge 
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of gold, and his sons, and his daughters, and his oxen, and his 
asses, and his sheep, and his tent, and all that he had . .. . and 
all Israel stoned him with stones, and burned them with fire, after 
they had stoned them with stones.”* With the Jewish rending 
of garments in mourning and distress we may compare the 
Columbian custom, that “a man who receives an insult or 
suffers any affliction, must tear up the requisite quantity of 
blankets and shirts, if he would retain his honour” (p. 192). 
The priests of Baal in Elijah’s time, “cried aloud, and cut them- 
selves, after their manner, with knives and lancets,” to induce their 
god to send down fire, and in this respect “their manner” is 
very familiar in the customs of many Indian tribes, but, for the 
kindred purposes of obtaining moisture or fair weather, the 
Comanches have an ingenious and no doubt equally efficacious 
plan of their own: “when their demons withhold rain or sunshine, 
according as they desire, they whip a slave, and if their gods prove 
obdurate, their victim is almost flayed alive ” (p. 520). 

Mr. Boyd Dawkins’ recently-published and very interesting 
book on “ Cave-hunting” contains a section headed “ Relation of 
Cave-dwellers to Eskimos.” He.there states that harpoons of 
modern date from West Georgia, are almost identical in shape 
and design with those from the caves of Aquitaine and Kent's 
Hole in Devonshire ; that the heads of the fowling and fishing 
spears, darts, and arrows, as well as the form of their base for 
insertion into the shafts, are also identical ; that the tools and 
implements of the Eskimos are often of the same form with those 
found in the caves, and are adorned with designs of animals, 
analogous to those cut on the reindeer antlers in Aquitaine. 
He further points out the agreement beiween the Eskimos and 
the cave man in their modes of manufacturing clothing, in their 
habits of feeding and sepulture. He explains, too, that the rein- 
deer and the musk-sheep atford food to the Eskimos now, just 
as they afforded it to the palwolithic hunters in Europe, so that, 
though it may be a far cry from Southern France to the North- 
ern shores of America, “to say the least, palazolithic man 
would have had the same chance of retreating to the north-east 
as the musk-sheep.” From all which, according to Mr. Boyd 
Dawkins, it may reasonably be concluded that the modern 
Eskimos represent the palgolithic man of pre-historic Europe.t 

We have not brought together these points of comparison 
between the wild tribes of North-Western America and old 
Pelasgian, Syrian, paleolithic races, merely for amusement and 
without any definite purpose. Suppose that, as here set down, 
they prove nothing; still they may excite in some minds a 
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useful train of reflection, leading them to an impartial study of 
works in which a wide induction has been brought to bear upon 
the question of the origin of civilization. The religion of the 
vast majority of Englishmen is based theoretically on the first 
three chapters of Genesis, so that unless we will believe that the 
human race began abruptly a few thousand years ago with a 
full-grown man settled in a garden and endowed with a language 
before he had any one save his Divine Maker to speak to, and 
unless we will further believe that from his body a bone was 
taken and fashioned into a full-grown woman, and that then 
presently a talking serpent and a too-inquisitive wife induced 
the man, who was the appointed lord and master of both, to 
commit a fatal act of disobedience, which tainted not only him- 
self, but all his posterity-—unless we will believe all this au pied 
de la lettre, we are deliberately declared to be infidels and 
atheists. On so fine a point does the whole pyramid of modern 
theology appear to be balanced! In judging of other religions 
than our own, if the sacred books contain similar accounts, we 
ask without hesitation, Are these things probable or in their 
nature possible? Are they grounded upon any kind of proof, 
or do they rest upon testimony which cannot be disputed? They 
may claim indeed to be the direct declarations of a Diviue 
Being ; but we still ask, How is that claim established? We 
see no harm in pronouncing them fictions; we take pleasure in 
tracing such fictions to their origin in well-known tendencies of 
the human mind, and in showing how men gradually exalt their 
own fancies till at length they believe them to he, and actually 
call them, the voice of God. On what grounds of piety or 
common sense can we treat the sacred books of other religions 
by different rules of evidence from those which we apply to our 
own? Let us test the first three chapters of Genesis, as we 
should test the institutes of Menu or the mythology of Greece, 
and behold the result. Not to be stinted in the matter of time, 
we will concede to those who think it desirable, that in these 
records a day, though divided into the evening and the morning, 
is not ove of our modern solar days, but some other period of 
time—a year perhaps; and that vear, foranything we care, may 
be “a year of the Creator,” which, according to the Hindus, 
equals fifteen hundred thousand millions of the solar years of 
mortals. Be these day-periods short or be they long, it is only 
in the fourth of them that the sun is appointed to his office in 
the firmament of heaven This to the astronomer is ridiculous. 
In the period before the sun had received its mission to discharge 
in the firmament, the earth brings forth both grassand herb and 
tree, not torpid and ice bound as waiting for the sun, but vielding 
seed and fruit after their kind. To the botanist thisisabsurd. To 
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the naturalist the classification of animals, so far from being divine, 
appears evidently the work of one who knew little or nothing of 
the internal structure of the groups he mentions, and of one who 
from ignorance leaves entirely out of sight groups of vast 
importance in the economy of the world, for instance, corals and 
thizopods, of whose remains great cliffs and mountains are con- 
structed. Fossils, which have been poetically called the medals 
of creation, as though they had been struck in memorial of the 
Creator’s work from age to age, declare that the process, what- 
ever we call it, by which new species of plants and animals have 
been introduced into the world, was engaged through a vague 
immensity of time in producing, not plants alone or animals 
alone, but animals and plants together. In Great Britain there 
are reckoned 13,000 fossil species of animals and plants that 
have ceased to exist, against 4000 living species ;* and in the 
successive strata which correspond to successive periods of 
deposition the evidence is written in many a form, on clay and 
flint and limestone, that new furms of animal life and vegetable 
life have been continually appearing and disappearing. Hence 
the statement that the introduetion of the trees and other plants 
which now occupy the globe took place in a period perfectly 
distinct from that in which animals, first the marine, and then 
the terrestrial, were introduced, is to the paleontologist utterly 
incredible. 

The distinction between the beast of the earth after his kind 
and cattle after their kind implies a belief that domesticated 
animals were created in a state of domestication, not brought 
into their condition of docile usefulness by man’s long-contiuued 
efforts and choice, directed towards those creatures which seemed 
most apt for his purpose. Such might be the opinion of a child 
in reference to a peach or a pinueapple-strawberry or a garden 
tulip, that, because they are nice and pretty, they must have 
come, just as we now find them, out of the Garden of Eden. 
Since only a vegetable diet is assigned in the first instance to 
beasts as well as man, the inference has been fairly drawn that 
according to this record, in the period of innocence before the 
fall of Adam, there were no beasts of prey. The physiologist 
knows better. He knows from geology that long before the 
appearance of man upon earth there were fierce animals, flesh- 
eating, and not vegetarians. He knows from his own science 
that the teeth and other parts of the structure of carniverous 
animals are not suited toa vegetable diet, and that to have 
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1875. ‘The calculation excludes insects, about 10,000 in number, aud all such 
duimals as must almost of necessity escape fossilization, 
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supplied them with the mechanism for consuming one sort of 
food, and to have then restricted them to the other, would have 
been no part of Divine skill and foresight. He knows that the 
common Greenland whale, drawing in great gulps of water 
through its pendant sieve of whalebone, could not, if it wished, 
avoid consuming multitudes of minute sea-animals. He sves 
too that if all animals were to obey the command to be fruitful 
and multiply, many must soon have had to face the alternative, 
whether they would choose to slay their neighbours or them- 
selves to die of starvation. 

Last of the creation, the record tells us, God made man in His 
own image. But where was the likeness? not in the human 
body ; for, the Scriptures and the Christian Church themselves 
being witness, “God is a spirit,” and is “without body, parts, 
or passions.” Was it then in the moral or spiritual nature, in 
will, intelligence, reason, mind? How then did man at the first 
temptation fall, and act, not like heroic martyr, not like a pagan 
Regulus or Fabricius, steadier in virtue than the sun in its 
heavenly course, but like a naughty little boy who needed as his 
punishment not death but whipping? Can it be doubted by 
those who have studied at all the processes of thought in early 
culture, that the declaration that God created man in His own 
image is nothing but an inference on the part of the writer from 
the worship he saw around him? However it may shock minis 
unaccustomed to inquiry into the origin of religion, it would be 
unquestionably true of many a worship to say, “So man created 
God in his own image, in the image of man created he Him.” 
That the statement in Genesis js due, not to Divine revelation, 
but to this anthropomorphic process, ought surely to be admitted 
by the Christian theologian, when he reads the further statement 
of God’s resting on the seventh day from His labours, and bless- 
ing and hallowing that seventh day because it was the period 
of His rest. For to the Christian theologian the nature of God 
is unsusceptible of fatigue or change and requires not rest; he 
believes God to be not only the maker but the preserver of all 
things, and that,.if by His word He created all things, so by the 
word of His power he upholds them all. The natural philosopher 
knows for his part that at no time can it have been true to say, 
“thus the heavens and the earth were finished and all the host 
of them,” for they are not finished yet. They are still the subjects 
of perpetual and continuous change, though governed by laws 
so persistent that to us at least those laws seem eternal, the 
thoughts of a Divine unchangeable mind. ’ 

Atter the third verse of the second chapter of Genesis the 
critical scholar maintains that a new account of creation begins, 
in some respects inconsistent with that which precedes it, and 
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with additional difficulties of its own. The first account dis- 
tinctly affirms that when God created man, “male and female 
created He them ;” but the second account as distinctly declares 
that man was created a solitary animal, and that his female 
companion was subsequently formed, not like man and the other 
avimals out of the ground, but, as an afterthought, from a bone 
of the man himself. In the second account the events of creation 
are mentioned in a new order; a time is mentioned when the 
whole face of the ground was watered by a mist, before any rain 
had begun to fall on the earth; rivers are spoken of apparently 
as flowing in their full strength in this rainless period; and a 
fair region is geographically marked out which no geographer 
has ever been able to identify. 

Then comes the story of the woman and the serpent, a beauti- 
ful and simple Eastern allegory. The author of it could see, as we 
can, that the woman is generally the weaker vessel, that woman is 
inquisitive, easily flattered, that she exercises potent sway over her 
husband, who nevertheless is ready enough to lay the blame on her 
when things have gone wrong. He could see as we can that the 
imposition of a law acts upon the minds of children and uncul- 
tured persons as a positive incentive to do that which the com- 
mandment says must not be done. Thinking upon the origin 
and early condition of man, before clothes er weapons were in- 
vented, he deemed it necessary to place him in a fair protected 
garden, where he might live by peaceful tillage, not contending 
against ravenous beasts; though as a matter of fact in human 
progress, the dressing and keeping of gardens is long subsequent 
to the profession of the hunter. Striving to fathom the mys- 
terious question why sorrow and pain and death are permitted, 
threatening all from the outset of life, he attributes them to the 
anger of God, and that anger to man’s disobedience, though 
certainly pain and death attached to animal life long before man 
existed on the earth. He imagines that since man’s creation 
husbandry has become more difficult, though in fact it has be- 
come more easy. He presents us man at the beginning of his 
career, just in the very state in which many an Indian has con- 
tinued to the present century, and in which the majority of 
European children without education would doubtless still be 
aud sometimes still are, “naked and not ashamed.” 

In all this, so far as it is true, there is nothing which requires 
a divine revelation ; neither, in so far as it is at variance with 
known facts, is there anything in it to impeach the good faith of 
a religious philosopher writing some thousands of years ago. 
But can we say so much for those who still put forward the 
account as divinely historical? Surely they might with equal 
truthfulness and equal good sense maintain that Aisop’s fable of the 
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donkey and the lapdog was a piece of inspired history. Would 
it give the sound morality which Atsop teaches a firmer founda- 
tion, if we insisted that the framework of his teaching, with its 
trees and files and foxes that talk and act like human beings, 
must all be historically and scientifically true? Would it be 
reasonable to say that the lesson taught so entirely depends upon 
the events narrated, that the so-called fable must be either his- 
tory or nothing, and that those who deny its circumstantial truth 
are impugning morality? Yet in the matter of religious belief 
it comes to this, that a man is set down literally as a blasphem- 
ing infidel, unless he will believe in a talking serpent. Unless 
he will put from him as an accursed thing the results of science 
in studying the stars above, and the earth beneath, and living 
creatures of al] kinds, including the human species, in times remote 
and recent, with the most careful anatomy of the body and 
analysis of the mind ; unless he will confess himself deceived and 
deluded, wherever these results in the smallest degree conflict 
with the book of Genesis, he cannot, it seems, be a religious man ; 
not for him does the true light shine, not to him is the way of 
salvation open. Surely then to the question of the Hebrew 
prophet, “ What doth the Lord require of thee?” the answer 
should have been, “to believe in a talking serpent,” not that 
answer which actually stands recorded, “to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to waik humbly with thy God.” 

The human mind has been feeling for ages after God, and for 
the way to worship Him in spirit and in truth; that it should 
begin with errors and false fancies and be still in part entangled 
in its original blindness and ignorance, is but in accordance with 
the ordinary course of Nature. Culture, like religion, must be 
traced back to the customs of the savage, and barbarism still 
keeps its hold upon culture. The finest weapons, whether for 
manual or mental use, have been developed from contrivances 
so rude and primitive that they seem scarcely to deserve the 
name of contrivance. But a steel blade cuts none the less 
sharply because its prototype was a flake struck off by accident 
from a flint. So then with religion, if men would open their 
eyes and see, they would find that it need lose none of its reality 
and value, none of its noblest hopes, because of any meanness 
in its origin. Let the professional ministers of religion remember 
this, that in condemning Science without studying it, and in 
holding up discredited human fancies as the oracles of God, 
they are putting stumbling-blocks in the way of their brethren, 
and binding on men’s shoulders heavy burdens grievous to be 
borne, which they themselves will not move with one of their 
fingers. It is for them to study the lessons of savage life and 
uncultured religions, that, seeing therein sometimes a picture 
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only too faithful of themselves and their own opinions, they may 
learn at length a larger charity and entertain at length higher 
and purer views of the Holy One who made the world, though 
not as they think He made it, and who preserves and governs it, 
though haply not by their rules of government nor exactly by 
their way of salvation. 

From these “ burning questions” we must turn once more, 
before concluding, to Mr. Bancroft’s volume. It would be 
unfair to Mr. Barcroft to leave any one under the impression 
that any of the riot and storm of controversy appears in his 
narrative, or that his is in any way what would be called by the 
orthodox a dangerous book. The general character of the 
information which it conveys may be gathered from the details 
which we now propose to lay before our readers, 

In all the tribes it appears that children in coming into the 
world cause the least possible inconvenience to their mothers, 
who, almost immediately after childbirth, pursue their household 
avocations, or a journey if they happen to be travelling, as if 
nothing had happened, although ia some districts the husband 
finds it necessary to take to his bed upon the occasion.* The 
infant, however, which slips so easily into the world, is soon 
made acquainted with the hardships of life. Among the Aleuts 
of the North, if the child cries, the mother drags it naked to the 
sea, whether in winter or summer, and holds it in the water till 
it leaves off crying.t Among the Hares and Dog-ribs, “ the 
infant is not allowed food until four days after birth, in order to 
accustom it to fasting in the next world” (p. 121). Among the 
Columbians, “children are roiled in the snow by their mothers 
to make them hardy” (p. 201) ; while, in the same tribes, babies, 
of fifteen months old, packed in a sitting posture, have been 
seen riding along on horseback without fear, grasping the reins 
with their tiny hands.t Among the Californians, when a child 
is born, it is thrown into the water; “if it rises to the surface 
and cries, it is taken out and cared for; if it sinks, there it 
remains, and is not even awarded an Indian burial.” § Among 
the New Mexicans, “as soon as children are able to get food for 
themselves, they are left to their own devices, and it sometimes 
happens that when food is scarce, the child is abandoned or 
killed by its parents” (p. 566). ‘To the other charms of infaut 
existence must be added, especially among the Chinooks, the 





* Pp. 117, note; 133, 391, 436, 513, 566, 585, 734. 
+ “Wild Tribes,” p. 92, note. See also pp. 111, 112, for Thlinkeet 
customs. 
P. 283, note. 
i “ Wild Tribes, p. 413. Compare p. 734, note. 
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head-flattening process. “The-Chinook ideal of facial beauty is 
a straight line from the end of the nose to the crown of the 
head. The flattening of the skull is effected by binding the 
infant to its cradle immediately after birth, and keeping it there 
from three months to a year.” A piece of wood or leather is 
fastened across the forehead by strings which are tightened from 
day to day and till the skull is shaped to the required pattern. 
“The child, while undergoing this process, with its small black 
eyes jammed half out of their sockets, presents a revolting 
picture.” It is, however, fair to add that, according to report, 
“ the little prisoner seems to feel scarcely any pain,” and receives 
no perceptible injury in body or mind, while it appears that 
great opprobrium would attach to a mother who neglected to 
apply the process, and the neglected child itself would be 
regarded by its companions as no better than a miserable 
European “roundhead.”* 

As life goes on, it certainly entails upon the female sex, in many 
of the tribes, from opening girlhood, a series of adventures about 
as disagreeable as can well be imagined and much more dis- 
agreeable than can well be described. If heaven could be won 
by useless sufferings, these unhappy victims might pass within 
its narrow portals more easily than many a canonized saint. 
With boys the case is somewhat different. These are to 
supply the future warriors and hunters of the tribe. They are 
trained therefore, early to recognise themselves as lords of crea- 
tion. They are seldom or never flogged, for fear of breaking 
their spirit. To be subordinate and respectful to their parents 
is by no means universally a part of their education.t On the 
other hand, if they are never whipped for juvenile delinquencies, 
that whipping all over with nettles as a point of honour, before the 
boy can set up as a man of war, must be particularily unpleasant. 
To have your friends kindly irritating venomous ants to sting you 
is not nice; yet, as this is attended, not by the ignominy of punish- 
ment, but by a sense of manliness already achieved and coming 
glory, it may perhaps be more pleasant than painful, just as the 
bruises and blisters of cricket and boating are welcome trophies 
to the Englishman of eighteen. The ambitious Indian lad will, 
moreover, be encouraged to endurance by the example of his 
elders. Part of the preparation for war among the Nootkas, 
consists in scrubbing the skin with briars till it bleeds Among 
the Californians, “ hunters before starting on an expedition, would 
beat their faces with nettles to render them clear-sighted” (p. 414). 





* P, 227. See also p. 80. 
+ That it sometimes is so, see p. 414, note. 
} “ Wild Tribes,” p. 189. 
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As might be expected, it is in hunting that the greatest in- 
genuity of savages is displayed. To the sportsman it may even 
seem that to have this pursuit as the object of a life-long pro- 
fession is no mean compensation for the terrible hardships to 
which barbarism is everywhere exposed. 

In capturing the gigantic whale, the Eskimo employs a har- 
poon with a barbed ivory point; when the blow is struck the 
shaft of the weapon becomes disengaged, while the point, with 
a sealskin buoy or bladder attached to it, remains fixed in the 
blubbery carcase. By repeated strokes the great monster is so 
damaged in person and encumbered with buoyant furniture that 
he iseasily towed ashore, a helpless victim. One could scarcely 
wish for any contrivance more efficacious, unless it were to lift 
him bodily out of the water by means of a balloon (p. 56). The 
polar bear is victimized by a disgraceful trick: a piece of stiff 
whalebone is bent and wrapped in blubber, and the ball so 
formed is frozen. The bear is then tickled and enraged by a 
flight of arrows; he turns to pursue his tormentors. Then, like 
Milanion in the race with Atalanta, the Eskimo drops, not a golden 
ball, but a ball of blubber from time to time. “ Bruin, as fond of 
food as of revenge, pauses for a moment, hastily swallows one, 
then another, and another. Soon a strange sensation is felt 
within, The thawing blubber, melted by the heat of the animal’s 
stomach, releases the pent-up whalebone, which springing into 
place, plays havoc with the intestines, and brings the bear to a 
painful and ignominious end.” We cannot resist putting side by 
side with this the account of crocodile-hunting from Herodotus. 

“The modes of capturing this animal are,” he tells us, “ many and 
various. But I describe only the one which seems to be most worthy 
of relation. The hunter baits his hook with a loin of pork, and 
launches it into the middle of the stream. He himself stands on the 
river bank with a live porker, which he beats. At the sound of the 
grunting which ensues, the crocodile makes its way to the place from 
which it proceeds, and meeting with the loin of pork, gulps it down, 
and is thereby drawn ashore ; whereupon the hunter first of all plasters 
up its eyes with mud, after which ceremony he can manage all the rest 
with ease ; but far from easily without it.” * 

There is another method of capturing crocodiles which must 
require much more audacity. In this the hunter himself plunges 
into the water, and, in place of a bail of blubber concealing a 
whalebone spring, he carries a piece of pork with a strong and 
sharply-pointed skewer run through it. When the crocodile 
snaps at the meat, the Egyptian by a dexterous twist of his hand 
inside the gaping jaws transfixes both of them on the points 





* Herodotus, Bk. II. ch. 70. 
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of the skewer, and drags the creature open-mouthed and help- 
less to the land. A much nearer resemblance to the Indian 
stratagem is, however, furnished by the Egyptian practice of 
supplying the Hippopotami with abundance of peas, which they 
are said to eat with such avidity, and to follow up with draughts 
of water so copious, that a ruinous internal commotion is the 
result. Among the Aleuts the bear succumbs to a different treat- 
ment, ingenious no doubt, but scarcely to be panegyrized as 
humane. 


“ An Aleut bear-trap consists of a board two feet square and two 
inches thick, planted with barbed spikes, placed in Bruin’s path, and 
covered with dust. The unsuspecting victim steps firmly upon the ~ 
smooth surface offered, when his foot sinks into the dust. Maddened 
with pain, he puts forward another foot to assist in pulling the first 
away, when that too is caught. Soon all four of the feet are firmly 
spiked to the board; the beast rolls over on his back, and his career 
is soon brought to an end” (p. 91). 


The bear is evidently respected by some of his foes, for among 
the Nootkas in former times “when a bear was killed, it was 
dressed in a bonnet, decked with fine down, and solemnly in- 
vited to eat in the chief's presence before being eaten.” The 
numerous plans devised for its capture are in themselves a com- 
pliment.* Sometimes the hunter lures it to its doom by imi- 
tating the appearance of a seal. At other times the animal is 
tracked to its den by a party of men who block up the aperture 
with a barricade, leaving only an opening large enough for the 
bear’s head to pass through. From a not unnatural curiosity, 
stimulated by the introduction of a firebrand, the grizzly beast 
soon looks out of the little window, upon which the Indians, who 
are lurking on one side, beat in his skull (p. 78). 

It would almost seem as if the lower animals in these regions 
were in a state of backward civilization, corresponding to that of 
the human species. The seals themselves, like the unfortunate 
bears, fall victims to a misplaced confidence, being “ often at- 
tracted within arrow-shot by natives disguised as seals in wooden 
masks.’+ In the same way deer succumb to the bow and arrows 
of the hunter who, disguised with the head and horns of a stag, 
creeps through the long grass to within a few yards of the un- 
suspecting herd.”{ So too the Klamath of California catches 





* P.187. Compare the important remarks on this and similar customs in 
Mr. Tylor’s “ Primitive Culture,”’ vol. ii. p. 209. 

+ P. 186. See sin 78. 
- ¢ P. 373, p. 577, and elsewhere. See too Boyd Dawkins, “ Cave-hunting,” 
p. 354, for the figure of an Eskimos arrow-straighteuer, ou which is depicted 
a native hunting scene. 
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the prong-buck, by fastening to his own heels strips of ermine 
skin, and then standing on his head and performing a pantomime 
with his legs. It may, however, be a truly scientific inquisitive- 
ness in this case which lures the antelope to its destruction 
(p. 336). Waterfowl are taken by a device which, as Lord 
Dundreary might say, “no fellow could find out,” unless he had 
something more than ‘the intelligence of a duck. Calabashes are 
thrown into the streams which the wild fowl frequent, and after 
the sight of these has become familiar, the natives, with cala- 
bashes on their heads, “swim softly among the ducks and draw 
them under water without flutter or noise.”* 

With most of the tribes salmon is as much a staple of food as 
it could ever have been in Scotland, or on the banks of the 
Severn, in the days when its too frequent use as an article of 
diet was protested against in apprentices’ indentures. Whether 
the monotony of flavour is relieved by the Indian practice of 
blowing sand over the fish during the process of drying, may be 
questioned. Une result of the practice, which we find repeatedly 
mentioned, is that the teeth of the natives are ground down, 
sometimes to the gums, by eating sanded salmon.t 

For the pleasing details of an Eskimo banquet we must leave 
the reader to consult Mr. Bancroft (p. 55). A contrast to the 
remarkably gross feeding in the frozen North will be found in the 
scanty miserable diet of the poorer Shoshone tribes of Nevada 
and Utah. The descriptions given of these wretched people 
almost pass belief. Yet, according to more than one account— 


“ They remain in a semi-dormant inactive state the entire winter, 
leaving their lowly retreat only now and then, at the urgent calls of 
nature or to warm their burrows In the spring they creep 
from their holes poor and emaciated, with barely flesh 
enough to hide their bones, and so enervated from hard fare and 
frequent abstinence, that they can scarcely move.’’t 


The ‘customs of courtship are extremely varied, and many of 
them are rather amusing. But even the one bright oasis in a 
wowan’s life, which youthful love-making might be supposed to 
afford, is far from being invariably happiness unalloyed. Among 
the Northern Indians the oasis itself is wanting, where “a man 
of forty buys or fights for a spouse of twelve, and wien tired of 
her whips her and sends her away” (p. 117). 

To grow old and to fall ill are considered misfertunes all over 
the world, and even in civilized countries the workhouse and the 
pauper’s funeral are distasteful to the imagination of the aged, 





* P. 577, and elsewhere. 
+ P. 158; p. 163; p. 256, note; p. 334; p. 375, note. 
ft P. 427, note. 
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while, for all periods of life, the healers of the body can scarcely 
yet claim to work painless and infallible cures. But age and 
sickness among the wild tribes have such concomitants as to the 
eyes of a white man must make them appear most tremendous 
disasters, Merely to be buried alive (p. 289), or slowly 
throttled by affectionate relations, as sometimes happens to the 
old, may be considered a trifle. The medical customs can 
scarcely be described by so mild aterm. There can indeed be 
but little sham sickness in a region where the patient in a raging 
fever is taken from the heated vapour-bath to be plunged in the 
river or sea (p. 246), where obliging nurses on principle refuse the 
sufferer a wink of sleep (p. 569), and where a pain in the side is 
treated by furious pounding with the fists, or savage bites from 
the teeth of a rabid medicine-man surrounded by yelling spec- 
tators.* That the doctor himself is sometimes killed when the 
patient dies, on the supposition not of incapacity but of malice, 
can be but a small consolation to other invalids who are exposed 
to the same treatment at the hands, or rather the mouth, of his 
successor. 

Still, were we to group together all the miseries to which 
savage life is exposed from toil and famine and pestilence, and 
from the cruelties which ignorance and superstition cause men 
to wreak not only upon others but upon themselves, we should 
find that there were not a few circumstances of alleviation to be 
considered on the other side. The excitement of a sporting life 
is rendered perhaps all the keener when the combat is not only 
with tle beasts of the chase, but also with the great and common 
enemy, starvation. There is, too, a certain freedom and jollity 
in barbarism which, according to Mr. Bancroft, has so much at- 
traction even for the white man, that when “treed from the 
social restraint of civilized companionship,” he “not unfrequently 
becomes so fascinated with his new life as to prefer it to any 
other” (p. 33). From one end of the present volume to the 
other we read of dances and dramatic representations.t It speaks 
well for the food of the Northern Indians or Eskimos, that it 
enables them to dance naked in the open air with a superb in- 
difference to their winter climate. Jealousy must be at zero 
among the Yaquis of New Mexico, if what is said of them be 
true, that the dance they like best is the one called tutuli gamuchi, 
in which they exchange wives.t The Aleuts in the North are 
fond “of representing in dances their myths and their legends, 
of acting out a chase, one assuming the part of hunter, 





* P. 2°45, Compare, too, the system of phlebotomy among the Isthmians, 


p- 779. 
+ Pp. 66, 67, 84, 93, 136, 154, 200, 243, 352, 392, 415, 515,551, 585, 635, 
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another of a bird or beast trying to escape the snare, now suc- 
ceeding, now failing, the piece ending in the transformation of 
a captive bird into a lovely woman, who falls exhausted into the 
arms of the hunter” (p. 93). Among the Sambos of the South 
the favourite entertainment is— 


“'To put on a head-dress of thin strips of wood painted in various 
colors, to represent the beak of a sword-fish, fasten a collar of wood 
round the neck, from which a number of palm-leaves are suspended, 
and to daub the face red, black, and yellow. Two men thus adorned 
advance toward one another, and bend the fish-head in salute, keeping 
time with a rattle, and singing, ‘Shovel-nosed sharks, grandmother !’ 
After which they slide off crab-like, making the most ludicrous gestures 
imaginable. This fun exhausted, fresh men appear, introducing new 
movements, and then the spectators join in a ‘ walk around,’ flourish- 
ing white sticks in their hands, and repeating the above-mentioned 
refrain in a peculiar buzzing tone produced by placing in the mouth 
a small tube covered with the membrane of a nut” (p. 736). 


To these amusements must be added those of athletic sports, 
gambling, and story-telling. In the last, “those who concoct the 
biggest lies receive the most applause” (p. 739). 

We might, had we space, quote many curious descriptions of 
the very varied architecture in vogue among different tribes. As 
it is, we must be content to mention, on the subject of their 
homes, that some are cave-dwellers, others burrowers under 
ground, that some make Jodgments on lofty trees or on precipitous 
rocks, that some build fairy palaces of ice for their hunting- 
lodges, that some construct vast hotels, adorned with ingenious 
carving, and that there are some whose houses of wood and 
matting are so primitive, that in high winds the irhabitants, 
forsaking the smoky interior of their dwelling, retain the roof in 
its place by sitting upon it. 

Enough has perhaps been said to lead many of our readers to 
wish to consult Mr. Bancroft’s book for themselves. It is a 
public-spirited contribution to an important branch of literature, 
produced at an expenditure, evidently unstinted, both of time 
and money. It can only be by a strange error of judgment 
that this great volume of eight hundred pages has been issued 
without an index. Such an omission can be but ill-repaired at 
the close of the whole work, which many, who read this first 
portion of it, may never have the opportunity of seeing. But, 
whether with indices or without, the forthcoming volumes of 
Mr. Bancroft’s laborious and elaborate undertaking will be 
awaited with interest ; and, on our own account, as well as on 
his, we shall wish him good sped on his way to a successful 
termination of what he has so well begun. 
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Art. VII.—Mercuant Saippinc LEGIsLATION. 


1. Mr. Plimsoll’s Speech at the Trades Unionist Congress, 
Liverpool, 1875. 

2. Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment Bill, No. 1. 

3. Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment Bul, No. 2 (Mr, 
Plimsoll’s). 

4, Merchant Shipping (Load line) Bill (Mr. Norwood’s). 


T is much to be regretted when the discussion of questions of 
great social and industrial importance is turned aside to 
collateral and insignificant issues. It is more to be regretted 
when the personal claims of advocates on either side are per- 
mitted to overshadow or ignore the facts of the case, and inter- 
fere with its strict logical exposition. Most of all is it to be 
deplored when argument degenerates into impulsive and sensa- 
tional appeals to popular prejudice. Any such passionate inter- 
ference with the natural growth and maturity of a great public 
question tends sadly to prevent the formation of a sound and 
lasting public opinion. It is as if rival physicians begin to 
wrangle by the patient’s bedside over their respective personal 
pretensions or professional standing. In the heat of such con- 
flict, what becomes of the true diagnosis of the malady, and the 
intelligent appreciation of the best treatment? It is not the 
discors concordia of means to an end, but an outbreak of vanity 
and conceit, which may injure, if not prove fatal to, the patient. 

Oue important element in the final settlement of all important 
questions is the formation of an intelligent public opinion. 
Unless the mass be convinced, and unless general confidence be 
engendered as to proposed remedies for social difficulties and 
disturbances, there can be no guarantee for stability, no fait 
accompli upon which to repose, no certainty even that the law 
embodying the specific remedy will not lapse into complete 
desuetude. 

We do not, of course, expect 19th century faith to remove 
mountains, but until evolution transmutes human nature itself 
into something higher than humanity, the faith made up of self- 
reliance, sect confidence, and party fidelity, must be recognised as 
a factor in the solution of moral and social problems; for it is a 
lamentable fact that the confident assertion of error will work 
more wonderful changes than the trembling hesitating enuncia- 
tion of truth itself. If it were otherwise, advertising would not 
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pay, and sterling merit would only be recognised by epitaphs and 
effigies. Truth will, no doubt, ultimately prevail. That is 
aphoristically certain; but through what fiery and sustained 
conflict; what sophistical cobweb complication and bewilderment, 
by what wandering mazes lost in false side issues? Like 
“Freedom’s battle once begun” bequeathed to a long line of dis- 
putants, the righteous end will, no doubt, be achieved ; but the 
friends of progress must mourn over the wasted time and 
perverted talents, and perhaps resent the lost opportunity, and 
prolonged suffering, before that aim (and after all, often only the 
subordinate one of ascertaining the best means to it) be attained. 

The history of the development of abuses is simple and toler- 
ably unique. It is one of growth, as the seed grows when sown 
in stony places. Strong and virtuous at first, sustained in moral 
vigour by healthy toil, and more vigorous by occasional failure. 
Then because there is no depth of soil, it passes through a 
second phase of disappointment and betrayed confidence, into 
simulated virtue and perverted credit. Last stage of all, it sinks 
into false representation and flagrant abuse. The “ History 
of Merchant Shipping,” so elaborately and admirably set forth 
by Mr. W. S. Lindsay, has not as yet (if it be the clever 
author’s intention ever to write it) reached that chapter which 
shall treat of “lost lives,” and property, sacrificed through the 
“ greed of gain.” We can well imagine that such a chapter may 
never find a place in so admirable a work, and that we may look 
in vain (if it were written) for Mr. Plimsoll’s name to be associated 
with it ; for the author of that excellent work is too acute to 
cumber his history with what belongs rather to the province of 
morals than to the history of shipping. The wickedness that 
sends to sea unseaworthy ships is a phase in the development of 
human nature not specially connected with shipping. It ought 
rather to belong to the records of the Old Bailey, for 
rascality belongs to no one branch of trade more than to 
another. Trickery, selfishness, and the seared heart that 
has no feeling for a brother when in view of a larger profit, 
or some coveted advantage, have no local habitation or 
name. They flourish more or less in all trades, professions, 
and undertakings. Hydra-headed, when cut off by law they 
will spring again, and when repressed by public opinion will 
break out in some new torm; being, as they are, a Dead Sea 
fruit unsunned by the kindly and elevating influences of 
Christianity. 

Unseaworthy ships, overloading, and undermaning are the 
forms which original sin assumes in connexion with shipowning, 
just as “ Devil’s dust” and “shoddy” belong to the woollen 
manufacture ; as size, pipeclay, and short measure belong to the 
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cotton trade; and as “Wednesbury sham-dam” and “park 
palings” have been heard of as part and parcel of iron making 
and iron manipulating. So again we may note it in the rampancy 
of the evil spirit of adulteration from “ Hamburg sherry, guilt- 
less of any mixture of the juice of the grape,” to sweets concocted 
without sugar, cigars manufactured with no tobacco, and butter 
extracted from Thames mud, and in a milder form we may trace 
it in watered milk, bread tainted with alum, beer salted and 
“doctored,” and diseased meat powdered over to disguise its 
corruption. 

The lesson we may learn from these and other well-known cases 
of lax principle, not excepting its manifestation in regard to the 
itching palm where trust has been reposed (all being evidences 
of the weakness of human nature, and of unawakened or seared 
conscientiousness) is this—not to extend wider the area of con- 
fidence, but rather to draw closer the ties of individual caution. 
The various cases of loose and vicious dealing we have enumerated 
should teach us that in our intercourse with the world, we ought 
to blend something of the wisdom of the serpent with the tender- 
ness of the dove; that we live in a wicked sphere, and that our 
best chance of immunity from wrong is self-reliance. The lesson 
unfortunately is too frequently read in another way, and the 
remedy sought through hired inspection, the fate and ultimate 
effect of which is to foster apathy, and increase the evil. 

In respect of one form and in one direction of lax and 
selfish commercial morality, connected with the shipping interest, 
we have had of late what is well known as the “ Plimsoll agita- 
tion.” With a courage that nothing could daunt, and a per- 
sistency which nothing could turn aside, the junior member for 
Derby has bent his energies to the task of denouncing shipowning 
rascality. To expose fraud and deception, to rouse the Board of 
Trade, and to stimulate public opinion on behalf of “our sea- 
men”—a class ignorant, reckless, drunken, and immoral ; 
alienum appetens sui profusus—hard working to get and 
wasteful and profligate to spend—Mr. Plimsol]’s large-hearted 
efforts have been most praiseworthy. To see and to know with 
him has been to act; and action meant the union and exercise 
of the fullest powers of a passionate and impressionable nature. : 
What indiscriminate charity is too apt to do under visual prompt- 
ing, Mr. Plimsoll’s philanthropy, in the case of our seamen, does 
full, free, and unrestrained; the result being however that the 
heart’s impulse has shot ahead of judgment, and impatience of 
wrong outstripped the wisdom which comes of knowledge, ex- 
perience, and cool reflection. 

To his legitimate work of rousing public opinion, and stirring 
torpid officialism to a recognition and punishment of the wrongs 
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of “poor Jack,” we wish all success. We welcome all such 
breezy healthful effort in the too often shunned battle of right 
against might, with peculiar satisfaction. We fully admit the 
facts that shipowning iniquity exists, and to an extent which 
inter alia throws a doubt upon the moral improvement brought 
about by over 1500 years of Christianity. But while recognising 
in him a leader in a just cause, and assigning to his work a high 
value, and fully appreciating his single-mindedness, we have to 
deplore the credulity which accepts talk as fact, the weakness 
which too hastily generalizes, and the impatience which prefers 
recrimination to judicial investigation. 

This question of “lost lives” is not one to be turned, as it has 
been, to any personal issue. It ought to be confined to hard facts, 
clearly ascertaired, and logically and temperately treated, and 
such treatment requires high judicial qualities, and not the 
executive narrowness of the mere policeman. Popular feeling may 
easily be excited, but it is only the mature judgment of a sound 
public opinion, based upon discriminating research, which can 
bring about and make permanent a better state of things; and 
no @ priori theory, no “case”—no assumption first formed, and 
to support which evidence is afterwards sought and applied, will 
ever bring about a beneficial change. And with the ball at his 
feet, and the goal in sight, Mr. Plimsoll has yet so played with a 
righteous cause, as to make it seem doubtful whether rancour 
against the shipowners, or zeal for the sailor, or the higher 
motive of the love of abstract justice, is his prevailing animus. 

“We are dealing with lost lives” exclaimed one of the dele- 
gates at the Congress of Trades Unions at Liverpool the other 
day; and such a plea for preventive nieasures, if such measures 
were practicable, should outweigh all other pleas. But there is 
danger in approaching a serious question from the side of feeling. 
Shylock justly says, “ You do take my life when you do take the 
means whereby I live,” and the means whereby hundreds of 
thousands exist hang upon the prosperity of the shipping interest, 
which Mr. Plimsoll looks at too exclusively as another name only 
for iniquitous profits. Again, if there were now some startling 
episode in the history of shipping, some new expedient for shorten- 
ing voyages and thereby entailing additional peril to seafarers, 
such danger might be a plea to sweep away at once petty or con- 
tingent considerations; but ships sail and steam as they have 
traversed the ocean since the days of the Corinthian triremes, 
and the first ocean steamer, Change has been by gradual, 
almost insensible improvement, and every improvement has had 
the effect, while lessening the requirement for labour, to lessen 
the burden upon the individual employed. We hold, there- 
fore, that there is no need for hot haste, nor can there be any 
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justification for reckless and wasteful expenditure of remedial 
effort, when it threatens to become a certain means of curtailing 
the employment of all affected. On this indirect ground also we 
claim that empiricism should yield to experience, and fiery zeal 
to sound judgment. 

War deals with lost lives. Tens of thousands of lives tremble 
in the balance at every crisis of a well fought battle; but who 
except the neophyte waiting his “baptism of tire” would venture 
to say that the “blood frenzy” Kinglake refers to is a better 
safeguard than calculation, or that hotheaded impatience of 
inaction will save more lives than the steady nerves that can 
watch and wait ? 

The physician also deals with lost lives in hospitals and in the 
home circle, but the empiricism of Dr. Sangrado is exploded, 
and the heroic treatment of disease, born of an ignorant im- 
patience that something should be done, has yielded to a better 
appreciation of the vis medicatiia nature and, Scripture warrant 
notwithstanding, surgeons do not nowadays sanction the pluck- 
ing out of the offending eye, or cutting off the bruised hand, 
until] Nature and watching care have had an opportunity to 
bring about a deferred, but permanent cure. 

The lesson taught by these several examples is, that expediency 
ought not to take the place of well considered action ;—that the 
quickest best is not the best permanently ; and that immediate 
results are often dearly purchased by future sacrifice. 

The impatience for quick results is a notable feature in the 
high pressure life of the present day. It is the moral sequence 
to railways, penny postage, the telegraph, and the commercial 
practice of quick returns and smal] profits. Life is short, and 
social movement swift; and certainty is so much better than 
deferred increase, that we have no time, and have lost the faith 
that can sow for any future harvest. We build on the sandy 
foundation, grudging the time to dig to the rock, and ephemeral 
rapidity of completion is estimated higher than a deferred 
solidity. 

We cannot -stop to notice the general application of this un- 
wisdom in recent and projected legislation. Suffice it to say 
generally, that if anything goes socially wrong, or, being 
wrong, the attention of suciety is called thereto, and popular 
indignation is fomented by agitation, the cry at once is 
for the application of the brutwm fulmen of law,—and usually 
of law warped, and strained out of its legitimate functions for 
the purpose of producing instantaneous relief. But particularly 
we have to notice the mischief which is (with the best intentions) 
sought to be wrought by the Plimsoll agitation; the cardinal 
mistake of which arises from the assumption that the best 
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agitator is necessarily the wisest lawmaker, unmindful of the 
truth that it is easier to find fault than to improve. 

The work of that agitation has, so far, been well done; and, 
as yet, the effects have been beneficial. We owe to Mr. Plimsoll 
the “ Royal Commission on unseaworthy ships.” To him also is 
due the new-born zeal of the Board of Trade; and if he had not 
flung himself into the agitation with characteristic self-abandon- 
ment, the guilty might still have slept the sleep of the righteous, 
and continued on Sundays to thank God they were not as other 
men are. Mr. Plimsoll has suddenly, and roughly and effectu- 
ally shaken the peccant shipowners out of their fools’ paradise of 
profits made by a process worse than the almost forgotten iniquity 
of negro slavery, when men made money by sacrificing human 
liberty. Into the witches’ cauldron, by the contents of which 
commercial iniquity transmutes precious qualities into gold, 
the ingredient cast in by the wicked amongst shipowners was 
human lives ; and while the Hell-dance went on merrily, it was 
Mr. Plimsoil who first had the courage to startle the revellers, 
and like Macbeth to cry “ avaunt!” 

So far, as we have said, his work has been well done, after his 
peculiar fashion. He has made himself a name for philanthropy 
which may fairly ally him with the Howards, Frys, Wrights, and 
Strides; but we venture to say that as regards his agitation, no- 
thing would so much tend to enhance its value as his leaving it. 
It has passed the stage when vague generalities may pass muster 
and do good ; and the quality of his mind is eminently fitted to 
deal only with generalities. It now has progressed into the phase 
in which facts and figures must supersede appeals to feeling ; 
and unfortunately, so soon as he deals with these, he raises per- 
sonal squabbles and provokes personal animosities, which dis- 
credit rather than intensify the effect of his mission. His 
function as an alarmist admirably fitted him to call attention to 
an intolerable evil, but unfitted him to suggest or to work out 
an adequate remedy. He is like the man who loudly and 
energetically proclaims the existence of an epidemic ; but alarmist 
qualities and service establish no claims to study the disease 
and prescribe the remedy. Not only in our opinion is this esti- 
mable gentleman doing no good to permanently remove the evil 
of unseaworthiness, but we hoid that he is rushing in where men 
of widest reputation for enlarged views, men of science, pro- 
fessional men of ability, and men noted for philanthropic effort, 
have “ feared to tread.” His Royal Commission has proved a 
very Frankenstein, against whose operations he has no defence 
but denunciation. He is at open enmity with the Board of 
Trade ; and occasions are not wanting to show his feeling that 
those who are not with him in all he desires, must necessarily be 
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dead against him. The assertions which formed the backbone of 
his first speech on the subject in the present session, were imme- 
diately and indignantly denied by the parties he sought to 
implicate. All this is very much to be deplored. His work of 
promoting the safety of sailors at sea thus hangs fire while he 
is injuring his reputation and destroying his influence by personal 
squabbles arising from a too ready credulity, which leads him 
into (to use the words of the report of the Royal Commission) 
“misstatements and exaggerations.” The remedy for unsea- 
worthiness, which with an empiricism pardonable because of his 
scieutific and technological ignorance, is that almost universal 
panacea for all social abuses, both of commission and omission— 
official inspection. 

On the other hand, the Royal Commission Report temperately 
but strongly opposes Government inspection and compulsory 
classification as advocated by Mr. Plimsoll; and in lieu thereof 
proposes individual responsibility, made real and urged home by 
pains and penalties, We therefore have in the antagonism of 
these two advocates, the two opposing principles—viz., the 
popular and sensational element to be embodied in Government 
action, as represented by Mr. Plimsoll ; and the deliberate and 
judicial element, represented by the Royal Commission, and 
which may be described in brief as responsibility made real and 
brought home by punishment. 

Before we drop all allusion to the personal element and side 
issues, which have too much pervaded the discussion of this im- 
portant question, and which we have noticed more to be enabled 
to do justice to the motives, and to acknowledge the value of the 
work of Mr. Plimsoll], than from any feeling that the real merits 
of that question were touched by their discussion, we must advert 
to the composition and labours of the Royal Commission which 
Mr. Plimsoll has denounced in no measured terms. In his 
speech at Liverpool, on the occasion of his addressing the Trades 
Union Congress, he is reported to have said in effect, that as to 
that Commission why, “there were Commissions and Commis- 
sions:” that although he did ask for the appointment of that 
Commission, his experience of its modus operandi was such that 
“he would never ask for another.” The whole tone of his criti- 
cism was contemptuously hostile—he would not march through 
Coventry with such a lot—not he! True there was a Royal 
Prince who was a member of the Commission :—but what of 
that ? “he was making love to the Ozarrvna at the time,” and 
‘so what could be expected from him? Again “they sat with 
closed doors,”—sat in London instead of going to the various out- 
ports; and as in effect the mountain, represented by the seamen, 
would not come to Mahomet, and Mahomet declined to be peri- 
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patetic, and look them up in their own haunts, no satisfactory 
result could be expected. This, no doubt, was the more unsatis- 
factory and galling to Mr. Plimsoll, because the few witnesses 
who were understood to support his views, are thus referred to 
(Preliminary Report, p. 15) :—‘‘The witnesses suggested to the 
Commission by Mr. Plimsoll did not much assist our investiga- 
tions, and we lost valuable time in trying to elicit facts from the 
casual observations and unrecorded recollections, relating to 
former events. We obtained, however, more trustworthy evi- 
dence from other sources.” Mr. Plimsoll’s answer to this deroga- 
tory opinion may be supposed to be contaiued in his accusation 
that the Commission did not go whither those he wished to call 
resided. There is, however, no reason to doubt that all the wit- 
nesses which Mr. Plimsoll suggested as likely to give important 
evidence, would have been summoned by the Commission had 
he named them ; and it is unfortunate that Mr. Plimsoll in his 
controversy with that body had not put himself in the right by 
having made such suggestion, supposing he knew of any such 
witnesses existing. As it is, the charge of avoiding his wit- 
nesses, for it amounts to this, must be dismissed as a vague 
generality, and even as such “ not proven.’ * 

If the question of the relative credibility of the opposing 
parties is to rest on ascertained character, it is only fair that 
having already done, we hope, full justice to Mr. Plimsoil, we 
should state who and what were the members of the Commission. 
This will enable our readers themselves to weigh how much on 
each side belongs to character. The members, as described in 
the text of the Commission, are as follows: but for the sake of 
classification we have changed the order of their enumeration. 

1. The Duke of Somerset.—A former First Lord. 

2. T.M. Gibson, Esq—A former President of the Board of 

Trade. 

The Duke of Edinburgh 

Sir James Hope 

H. i Rothery, Esq.—Registrar of the High Court of Admi- 
ralty. 

Pm sac Cohen, Esq.—Barrister-at-Law. 

Thomas Brassey, Esq.—M.P. for Hastings, and partner in the 
Canada Engineer Works, Birkenhead. 

Peter Denny, Esq.—Shipbuilder and shipowner. 


two naval officers. 





* It is generally understood that Mr. Plimsoll was informed by the chairman 
that the evidence of such witnesses-as he proposed would be received, if 
coming within the iimits of the inquiry ; but that libellous imputations could not 
be permitted to be made under the protection of a Royal Commission. It is to 
be regretted that the letter to which this statement was the reply, was not printed 
in the appendix. Its omission was, no doubt, a matter of taste and propriety. 
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9. George Duncan, Esq.—One of the Committee of Lloyd’s 
Register. 

10. E. D Edgell, Esq.—Trinity Brother. 

11. H. E. Liddell, Esq.—M.P. for Northumberland. 

12. C. W. Merrifield, Esq.—Principal of the Royal School of Naval 
Architecture. 


We cannot conceive it possible to name twelve gentlemen who, 
having a complete knowledge of the general subject, and bring- 
ing to its investigation special aptitudes, from the positions they 
hold, could be more impartial. As regards their characters and 
social standing it would be a work altogether of supererogation 
to say a word to show that in all that was requisite to enable 
them to discharge the important duty assigned to them they were 
not only qualified, but morally above suspicion. 

They examined ninety-seven witnesses, putting to them over 
18,000 questions, and eliciting a mass of evidence from every 
branch of a complicated business, direct and collateral, which 
apart from the digest given in their two reports, and the opinions 
founded upon the evidence generally, must be considered full, 
fair, weighty, and valuable. 

In reference to this body and this evidence, we cannot but 
consider that Mr. Plimsoll’s depreciatory remarks establish the 
fact that he is unable to rebut their arguments, and unable to 
lessen the weight and cogency of their opinions. The mere 
denunciation of both therefore tells rather against Mr. Plimsoll’s 
judgment and temper, and militates not a little against the vali- 
dity of his opposing views. Good, bad, or indifferent as may be 
the evidence and the Report (as Mr. Plimsoll intimates), it is 
really all that the public can judge from, for we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that Mr. Plimsoll’s general statements are loose 
in their application, vague in their nature, contradicted by 
those implicated, and condemned by the Commission. 

Having said so much, we may now fairly dismiss side issues 
and drop the personal element altogether. Mr. Plimsoll has 
been a mere accident in the discussion. He has worked himself 
into notoriety from the temper of his agitation, as much as he 
has recommended himself in the course he has taken to the 
approval of the intelligent public, and to the profanum vulgus, 
attracted and gratified by the sensational complexion which has 
been given to a serious subject. The case is so far clear that no 
one can deny the existence in some or other shape, and in a more 
or less degree, of the evils of unseaworthy ships, the peril they 
entail upon life, and the injury they inflict upon the character 
and prosperity of an important national industry. And, thanks 
to Mr. Plimsoll, not only has this conviction been brought about 
in a great measure by his efforts, but he has also been instrumental 
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in setting us face to face with the two great remedial principles 
—that of inspection and restriction on the one hand, and of re- 
sponsibility and punishment on the other. 

Of these two opposing principles one seems to us to be, in this 
case, as it ever has been, an invitation to fold the hands, and 
asphyxiate the brains and life of the shipowners to the slumber 
of dependence and inertion; while the other is the fresh breezy 
healthy call to self-reliance, with the clear intimation that as they 
sow so must they reap. 

The shipping interest of this country is too vast and important 
a concern to be perilled by dilettante legislation. It was not 
born of yesterday, nor is it an insignificant item in the sum total 
of the national grandeur and influence. The amount of tonnage 
afloat is over 8,000,000 tons, worth some 100,000,000/.,* fetching 
and carrying in weight and measurement goods well-nigh 
50,000,000 tons, and earning in gross freight from 70,000,000/. 
to 80,000,000/. annually. The number of sailors has been esti- 
mated by the Board of Trade at 329,000 for 1873, or say, for 
1874, 330,000. Seamen’s wages are 4/. per mouth ; but making 
allowance for time lost ashore, for ordinary and raw hands, and 
for boys, we may fairly take the amount of wages paid through- 
Sara ae ee 
and the cost of victualling . ..... 5,500,000 


Making atotalof. . . . . . . £14,000,000 


To this we must add the productive value of all the trades 
dependent upon and ministering to this branch of national 
industry. We build some 500,000 tons of shipping annually, 
and we equip them. Going further back, such building and 
equipping employ iron and coal miners, iron workers, &c., 
making up a total, as nearly as we can estimate, of 100,000 
artizans, miners, and others, earning on the aggregate, at a 
moderate computation, over 9,000,000/. annualiy. If to the 
23,000,000/. of wages we have thus made out, we add the 
supposed profits of shipowners, say 10 per cent. on the capital 
invested, or 10,000,000/., we have this result :—no less than 
half-a-million lives and 33,000,000J. sterling as the net product 
of the industry hanging upon the prosperity of the shipping inte- 
rest of England. 

The strength and continuity of this catenation depend upon 
the shipowner being able to make 10 per cent. on his capital. 





* In 1873 the Bureau Veritas states the amount of British shipping to be 
this :—Sailing vessels, 5,320,080 tons, and steamers, 2,624,431 tons. We 
have estimated the tonnages for 1874 at 5,400,000 and 2,700,000 respectively, 
and the value per ton at 8/, and 20/, 
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To statists of the Plimsoll school, the 10,000,000/. of profit make 
the sole counterpoise to the “lost lives” so persistently but 
vaguely referred to. Let the greedy and unscrupulous ship- 
owner, it is said, sacrifice some of his ill-gotten gains, and so 
insure the lives of our seamen. But how? We can understand 
how profits made on more than doubtful motives may be fore- 
gone ; but we have yet to learn that vexatious interferences with 
an entire trade, which tend to restrict that trade, and drive it 
into hands less hampered, can be fairly made on the plea of 
philanthropy. The remedy to be effectual should be applied to 
the few sinners, and not to the innocent residue ; but the inspec- 
tion proposed as the outcome of the Plimsoll agitation will affect 
all alike. It is to be, so far as understood, an interference 
which must begin in the draftsman’s office, and be continued 
from the laying of the keel of the ship, through every inter- 
vening stage of the building, fitting, equipping, and loading, 
until she finally departs on her voyage; and this is to be carried 
out in the face of a keen and growing foreign competition. 

Mr. Plimsoll’s bill for this session is now before the public ; 
but whether or not the particulars therein specified will be 
brought before the House, we state unreservedly that ‘ inspec- 
tion” to be worth anything, suz generis, must be radical, con- 
tinuous, and complete, as well as personally efficient. And 
we say further, and with equal unreserve, that thorough or not, 
the power to make such interference at all will be equally expen- 
sive, annoying, disheartening, and mischievous. 

The shipowner’s profit does not accrue from each separate 
and succeeding pound sterling earned in gross freight, but 
depends upon the last added shillings of the rate per ton. 
The expenses of sailing a ship or steamer are essentially fixed 
charges. Wages, victualling, insurance (on ship), repairing, 
wear and tear and depreciation to hull and machinery, port 
charges and interest, are the same whether the vessel be half 
loaded or full, or freight be 2/. or 31. or 4). per ton. It is only 
therefore after freight enough has been made to pay off all fixed 
expenses that the owner's profit begins to accrue. If a dull 
produce market stops the last few hundred tons, or obliges the 
freighters to lure the shippers by a lower rate; or a glut of ton- 
nage lowers the freight market generally, the shipowner’s profit 
is cut off. If the cost of building and the amount of fixed 
charges is increased, as we hold it would be by a rigid system of 
inspection, the profit to the owner is equally gone, for the un- 
hampered foreign competitors will be glad of rates which would 
prove unremunerative to the Engiishman, building and sailing 
his ship “ according to law.” 

We have already stated the gross freight annually earned by 
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our mercantile marine to be at, or about, 80,000,0007. Shonld 
legislative interference therefore drive business away, or reduce 
the freight market, or enhance the fixed charges to the extent of 
one-eighth onty, such interference would destroy the whole of the 
shipowner’s profit, would peril the existence of the shipping inte- 
rest generally, and jeopardize the livelihood of half a million 
workers, plus their dependent families. Men of the Plimsoll 
school of thought do not realize upon how slender a thread the 
prosperity of commerce depends, nor that fortunes are built up 
through fractional percentages which confidence may at any time 
double, or a whisper of doubt destroy. So long as competition 
is confined to home limits, we have within us the means of 
adjustment. If one class suffers another benefits. But not so 
when the rivalry exists between two competing nations. History 
abounds with instances not only of the advantage of trade fiscally 
free, but also of the sensitiveness felt by commerce at the inqui- 
sitive superintendence of excise regulations. Mr. Plimsoll’s 
friends may point with satisfaction to the results of factory 
inspection and regulation coincident with an increased cotton 
trade. We also point to this instance of, we admit, the best kind 
of bad legislation, and from a personal knowledge of the interior 
working of such interference, we do not hesitate to say that 
a large amount of the isolation if not the estrangement of masters 
and men, and of the supposed antagonisin of interest, as well as 
of the too prevalent bad feeling, may be traced to factory legisla- 
tion. In this branch of industry, as in the case of unseaworthy 
ships, we do not deny that evils existed, but we say that cosme- 
tical applications are not radical cures—that all alcoholic stimulus 
is not streigth, and that the constitution may suffer from outward 
and temporary alleviation. If there be any weight in the argu- 
ment that such legislation meets with general approval, it is more 
than met by Paley’s remark, that if numbers settled what was 
truth, Paganism would be right and Christianity a mistake; and 
if any appeal be made on the part of the supposed weak worker 
as against the presumed strong capitalist, we have only to 
point to trades unionism, co-operation, friendly society organiza- 
tion, and the nine hours’ movement, as the results of the spon- 
taneous efforts of the so called down-trodden working class ! 

Left toitself,—to the true principle of latsser faire,—commerce, 
like water, will find its own level by a thousand natural and un- 
suspected channels of invisible percolation. Its adjusting power 
is great, but its sensitiveness and jealousy greater still. It 
works by small means, but it is by the aggregation of minute 
but independent action that she builds up without observation in 
the process such vast and beneficial results. Any extraneous 
interference, either to attempt to adjust, or with the design to 
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extend, become simply disastrous through uncertainty, if not 

from ignorance and error. It demands the unsleeping vigilance 

of all concerned, to watch and guide the sensitive mobile elements 

of trade and commerce to assured results; a process to be 

carried out more by instinctive appreciation than by any mental 

deduction. And where are those ubiquitous detectives and pre- - 
ventives to be found, except amongst those interested ? 

It is with this vast and important, and at the same time deli- 
cate and sensitive organization, providing the means of livelihood 
for fully 1,500,000 men, women and children, that the Plimsoll 
agitation sets to work “with a light heart” to interfere. And 
for what object? “The prevention of loss of life at sea:” an 
aim so noble, and one so righteous, that, if attainable, all others 
should give it place. But is it even theoretically attainable ? 
And if so, is “ inspection” the practical means whereby it may be 
attained ? 

Before we proceed to consider these crucial questions, it will 
be well to state fairly the extent and meaning of the phrase 
used in the Plimsoll] agitation, as derived from “ unseaworthy 
ships.” 

The wreck chart of British vessels is a sad record of suffering 
and death, and not the less so because the most painful details 
must ever be left to the imagination. The record is that lives 
are lost: the imagination can only fill in the painful details, 
Human life is suddenly arrested, and men gulp and die, and the 
night of this world closes over the little cosmos of each, peopled 
with hopes and fears, aspirations and remorse, noble resolves, and 
sins and lusts already committed because lusted after in their 
hearts. ° 

It is a record also of property lost at sea, which means general 
as well as individual misfortune; and all this, whether par- 
ticularized as to its effects or taken in the concrete, furnishes 
great opportunity to commonplace agitators. But an analysis 
of its fearful totals will do no little to put the saddle on the right 
horse, or at all events add to the weight of the argument that 
the large and respectable body of shipowners ought not to be 
punished in order to reach a few sinners, and so prevent a com- 
paratively small loss of life. By putting the saddle on the right 
horse also the eyes of the thoughtful and intelligent of the sea- 
mau’s friends—and who are not his friends ?—may be opened to 
the right direction which their praiseworthy effotts should take 
to ameliorate their condition. 

Mr. T. H. Farrer, on behalf of the Board of Trade, laid before 
the Royal Commission an analysis of the “ Parliamentary Return 
of official inquiries into wrecks and casualties from 1856 to 


1872.” 
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The total number of both was 1095. Of these, however, only 
50, or “ 44 per cent., arose from defects or faults of the ships or 
compasses, or other equipments ; or in the stowage of cargo, or 
bad ventilation ” (of coals) ; while 711, or 65 per cent., arose from 
faults of master, crew, or pilot ; 142 from stress of weather ; 148 
from other known and inevitable accidents ; and the remainder 
from causes unknown. 

The results tabulated are as follow :— 

Loss attributable to shipowners . . 50 or 44 per cent. 
Ditto tocrews . . . . Tl ,, 65 ‘i 
Ditto tonoone. . . . 142 | 
Ditto ditto . . . . 148 +303 
Ditto tounknowncauses. 44 f 


1095 


No doubt these figures do not take in all the losses which have 
taken place during the interval quoted. It is only of late years 
that Mr. Plitnsoll’s efforts and accusations have stirred the Board 
of Trade to full activity. But it is not the total, but the relative 
number, which is the notable fact. Mr. Plimsoll in effect leads 
the public to suppose that shipowners’ “greed of gain” is one 
prominent, if not the only, cause of preventable loss of life at sea. 
The inexorable logic of facts, on the other hand, proves that for 
every life lost through the wickedness or indifferentism of the 
owner, fourteen lives are sacrificed by the ignorance or reckless- 
ness of the seamen (including masters of ships) themselves; and 
there is every reason to infer if three times the number of 
inquiries had taken place, the same proportion would have been 
substantially maintained.* 

This explanation of the nature, extent, and value of the 
interest to be meddled with, and the real significance of the 
assigned cause for meddling, may help to the understanding of 
the proposed mode which this interference is to assume—viz., 
“ Government inspection and compulsory registration.” 

Nothing is more easy, and unfortunately of late more com- 
mon, than in an off-hand jaunty manner to call for inspection, as a 





* The following figures, taken from official returns covering a period of 
twenty-seven years, show that the absolute, as well as the relative loss of life 
has been exaggerated. 

No. of Ships sent to sea ee a er 
» Passengers ~« « « «tues 
847,550 6,235,713 


BONE sonic ee 
The losses were as follow :-— 
No. of Ships, 103, or 46 per cent. 
No. of Lives, 6129, or ‘09 per cent., 
Or less than 1 life per 1000 trom all causes. 


[Vol. CIII. No. CCLV.}—New Serizs, Vol. XLVII. No. Il. HH 
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kind of legislative Holloway’s pills, for the cure of every social dis- 
order. Let it be brought about through ignorance,.recklessness, 
want of principle, or selfish cupidity, it is all thesame. Applied to 
the acknowledged futility of putting in force the Permissive Pro- 
hibitory Bill, this principle of legislative meddling is generally con- 
demned under the sneering designation of “making men virtuous by 
Act of Parliament.” Again, so little apparently of real principle 
enters into the advocacy of legislative action, that we find 
as a rule the excellent-intentioned men who call for such inter- 
ference in regard to the proposed drink bill, condemn the same 
in reference to the Contagious Diseases Act ; and veering once 
again call for it in order to prescribe the system and manner in 
which shipowners are to carry on their business, All these 
agitators in point of principle, each in his own way, are ready to 
“Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to;” 


the logical result being a species of social deontology ; every 
trade trying to make every other trade better—and neglecting 
their own! Without, however, travelling out of the record in 
the present matter, we venture to say that nothing will be found 
so practically difficult to render efficient, or in the end beneficial, 
as inspection of ships. If perfectly rigid and uncompromising, 
it will prove disastrously restrictive. If permitted to become 
elastic, it runs great risk of lapsing into abuse ; for inspectors and 
shipbuilders are but men, and the itching palm is unfortunately 
not so uncommon as to make it wise to present undue tempta- 
tion. And yet to make any system of complete inspection work 
at all (in repairing, for example), some discretionary power must 
be given to the inspector. There may be many ways of doing 
the same thing well; and to restrict the shipbuilder or repairer 
to a single one of them, would cramp invention and retard im- 
provement. On this point the Report states— 

“The policy of instituting a Government survey for the purpose of 
securing the seaworthiness of ships, is more than questionable. It 
would tend to remove responsibility from those persons on whom it 
would rest, and would render the Government nominally responsible 
for the form, the materials, and the whole construction of our mer- 
chant ships.” (P. 3, 1874.) 

Thus, @ priori, we have the Scylla and Charybdis of hard and 
fast rules and of a discretionary power ; and we have also in the 
opinion of the Commission, which we entirely endorse, the ulti- 
mate mischief of a destroyed responsibility. If discretionary power 
be considered the lesser of two evils, the inspector becoming an 
unsalaried and indifferent manager of the shipyard, mnst be 
consulted at every step, and with the already proved drawback 
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that another inspector at another port may disapprove and undo 
work otherwise and elsewhere approved. If the hard and fast 
lines of rules and specifications as to dimensions, structural 
methods, qualities of materials, and quality of workmanship are 
to be taken as the basis of a Government inspection, what room 
exists for tentative progress and assured improvement? Such a 
system may bring all ships up to a dead level of mediocrity, but 
most certainly it would hold them there in hopelessness and 
apathy. On this point the Report of the Commission is explicit, 
and repeats emphatically what we have already quoted. “ We 
think that all systems which tend to remove responsibility from 
shipowners and their paid agents are against the true principles 
of public policy.” (P. 6, 1874) 

These several inherent objections to inspection are intensified, 
we think, when we come to consider the nature of the thing which 
has to be inspected, and for what purpose the inspection would 
be instituted. 

The hull of a ship represents not only a house with its 
appliances, but a substantial warehouse for the safe stowage of 
heavy goods ; and is so constructed as to be subjected to motions 
and strains infinitely varied, and frequently violent. At one mo- 
ment the hull may be resisting a terrible force as a beam, then 
as a beam with a reversed strain, and then as a lever. It must 
overcome strains of torsion, defy collanse, and prevent the 
tendency to burst, all following in quick succession, and most of 
them applied simultaneously. It requires science, taste, and 
mechanical skill to design and construct a ship, for in addition to 
the primal requisite of strength there are many nautical and 
economical principles to be studied and realized, and all the com- 
plication growing out of a varied and variable use to be con- 
sidered and arranged. The qualities of a ship are determined by 
a system of wise compromise. Every quality trenches upon some 
other, and it is only by settling the relative merits of each that 
a good and economical ship can be built. As regards her strength, 
the principle of every adjustment takes the simple form of 
resisting any change of angles. If, structurally, her original 
angles of parts are maintained, she may defy the sea, She may 
rend her plates or break her ribs and backbone; but this is a 
question of material and not of workmanship. The aim there- 
fore is simple enough, but there is an equally simple countervail- 
ing principle to be kept in view. The strength of the whole 
depends upon the strength of every part ; ‘just as the weakest 
link in a chain is the measure of every chain’s absolute strength ; 
and this gives the clue to the necessity for unsleeping, untiring 
care in arranging and perfecting every part of the vessel. An 
enormous weight made up of hull, fittings, outfit, and cargo has 

HH? 
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to be trusted to the waves, to be tossed in all directions, through 
every eccentricity of movement. The waters play with the float- 
ing mass, however, as a nurse with a child. They fling it aloft 
in wildest glee to receive it again in a soft yielding embrace, with 
little strain and damage, only when weakened by unseaworthi- 
ness. The longest Atlantic waves which run, in nautical language, 
“mountains high,” spanning from crest to crest an interval of 
something like 600ft., have at most a height from trough 
to ridge of 40ft., the angle of ascent being 1 in 7}. In the 
hollow, when the vessel is head to wind, or scudding, the strain is 
to uplift each end of the vessel, with a tendency to fracture 
amidships, subjecting the lower material of the structure to 
a tensile strain, and the upper to one of compression. As the 
bow first crosses the summit there is a reversion of the strain. 
The fore-end more or less unsupported hangs upon the middle, 
and when far enough advanced to change the equilibrium the 
bow rushes into the declining wave and leaves the after end to 
bear its share in the work of resistance, and to fracture. It is 
the quick reversion of these vast strains, complicated and added 
to by the tendency to twist, and the motion of rolling, that distress 
the huge fabric. It isasif the hull were taken up by great hands 
and bent to and fro as one would deal with a piece of wire in order 
to break it in two. Let her be fairly laden, fully manned, admizably 
equipped, and navigated with skill, yet if badly riveted the ship 
must founder. 

Dr. Fairbairn has given the following data to show the 
reduced strength of iron plates from riveting :— 
Assuming for the strength of the plate 10Clbs. 

The strength of the double riveted jointis . 68 ,, 

And that of the single riveted joint . . . 46,, 
Or for practice, allowing for the larger number of rivets in 
combination, the strengths per square inch in pounds may be 
taken as follows :— ; 

The strength of the plate being . 58,000lbs. 

The double riveted joint would be . . . 35,000 ,, 

And the single riveted joint . . 28,000 ,, 
(Iron Manufacture, p. 252.) 

From this we see, that however thick may be the plates, or 

strong the keelsons, riders, and ribs, wherever a riveted junction 
has to be made more than one-half the strength vanishes at once. 
This diminution arises from the punched-out portions of the 
plates. Covering plates, or butt straps, may restore the strength 
of the metal punched out, but only to bring us face to face with 
another source of weakness—viz., the shearing of the rivets. 
This again may ke restored by “chain riveting,” but such 
restorationishardly practicablein the ordinary platesof anironship. 
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There is another, and often unsuspected, source of weakness 
from riveting. The rivets are heated to nearly “ white heat,” 
and therefore the metal is expanded almost as much as heat can 
and does expand iron. The longitudinal contraction in cooling 
brings the overlapping plates, or, if flush jointed, the plates and 
the butt straps, close together with immense force. This 
insures a water-tight joint. But unfortunately the heated rivet 
is also laterally expanded, and therefore in contracting it no 
longer can fill up the plate holes as when inserted. Moreover, 
when the plate-overlapping edges are drawn close together, and 
can approach each other no nearer, and the rivet can no longer 
contract longitudinally, it becomes wire-drawn—.e., thinner— 
and still less completely fills up the holes. The plate edges are 
therefore held together by friction only, and when that is over- 
come, by the attenuated rivet touching the edges of the holes. 
This would matter little if the strain were always steadily in one 
direction, but, as we have shown, this is not the case with a ship 
in rough weather. ‘The strains alternate, and a rivet loose in 
the hole, although tight in the countersunk portion, will soon 
allow the butt to work infinitesimally, but still to move. Again, the 
holes themselves are very liable to be punched so as to lie one a 
little over the other. To make room for the rivet, a pointed steel 
punch is driven in, which rends and compresses the metal of both 
holes; and although room is thus forcibly made to allow the in- 
sertion of the hot rivet, it is by forming two elliptical holes, one end 
overlapping the other, which the rivet cannot fill up. Here 
again is an unsuspected source of weakness and danger, ready to 
be fully developed in some heavier storm than ordinary, or by a 
few years’ regular wear and tear. 

It will of course be said that all this establishes a case for 
Government inspection. Our rejoinder is, that it is precisely a 
case in respect of which nothing will answer except the indivi- 
dual responsibility which puts character, profit, trade celebrity— 
daily bread, in short—in one scale, to outweigh bad work and bad 
material in the other.* It is precisely a case where nothing short 
of making every worker, and every foreman above him, and put- 





* The case of bad material is one which it is supposed may be satisfactorily 
dealt with by inspection. We think not; unless every plate be so critically 
selected as to enormously increase the cost. At the meeting of the Institution of 
Naval Architects, on March 19th, Mr. Nathaniel Barnaby, Chiet Constructor 
of the Navy, stated the cost of ship plates as follows :— 

Best plates for ordinary ship building, 82. 17s. 6d. to 9/7. Os. Od. 
- formavymte 2. ww 2 - « - MWe OL 

This difference looked very like an utter condemnation of the quality of the 
iron used ia private shipyards, until it was explained that the material was the 
same quality in bulk, but that the difference of over 100 per cent. represented 
the cost of inspection and selection, , 
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ting all workers under the vigilant interested eye of the master, 
will suffice to secure good work. We will say nothing about 
conscience, but we will suggest punishment, certain and sharp, 
as preventive to such evil practices; and all these absolutely 
" necessary considerations are overlooked or have no weight in 
outside official inspection. When it was suggested by a speaker 
at the Trades Union Congress, to which we have already referred, 
that inspection had already been tried and found wanting, the 
answer was made, “We not only want more, but better inspec- 
tion.” Well, take it as of the best, and what is it? Set an 
official inspector to watch, for example, the riveting of each 
ship, and what does that amount to? Why, that another fore- 
man, or manager or master, whose motive to the performance of 
his duty (putting conscience aside as equal in both cases) is his 
salary and place, over or instead of one who has‘his good business 
name and business profits at stake and whose capital and character 
and means of living are all sunk in the venture. 

The Report of the Commission gives prominence to two names 
as advocating the two opposite principles of inspection and re- 
sponsibility—the first, Mr. C. McIver, one of the largest and most 
respectable of our steamship owners—a partner in, and manager 
of, the world-renowned Cunard Line, and having, as he states, 
“the personal direction of the Company in all matters connected 
with it, both outdoor and indoor” (Evidence, 9193) ; and the 
other, the late Mr. W. J. Lamport, of the firm of Lamport and 
Holt, and connected with the Liverpool, Brazil, and River Plate 
Steam Navigation Company. Mr. Mclver recommends “that 
all steamers should be surveyed by some recognised authority.” 
His answer to the question (9322), “I think what you contem- 
plate is that the inspection which you speak of should extend 
simply to the construction of the vessel ?’—is, “To the workman- 
ship ;” but he qualifies this limitation by adding, “The owner 
and the builder arrange between themselves the specification and 
the lines; but beyond that there ought to be some one to step in 
between the builder and the buyer to insure that there is no 
error in the specification as to the relative strengths, and that the 
work contracted for is properly carried out.” If we understand 
the meaning of this opinion it amounts to this :—The shipowner 
is rot able to take care of his own interest, and Government 
ought to send some one to prevent his being cheated. In reply 
to 9327, he further states, “ The object of my recommendation is 
to improve the type of vessels and to improve their construction.” 
Again, if we understand correctly what is here meant, Mr. C. 
McIver is of opinion that shipbuilders and shipowners do not 
understand their business, and that Government ought to step 
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in to show them how to build and how to manage the mercan- 
tile marine ! 

We think the best commentary on the whole of Mr. Mclver’s 
evidence is the fact that the steamers of the Cunard Line are not 
classed at all. The Company prefers to draw up their own 
specifications, they appoint their own superintendents, and de- 
pend entirely on their own skill, care, and responsibility to 
secure good vessels. When asked (9224), “Have you any 
objection to have them classed ?” (i.e., at Lloyd's), he replies, 
“Certainly not, as far as we are concerned. I think they ought 
to be classed so far as the general law is concerned, but so far as 
we are concerned it could not be any advantage to us, because 
in everything I believe we are over the strength.” Read in con- 
nexion with the recommendation, the object of which is “to 
improve the type of vessels, and to improve their construction,” 
the only intelligible meaning we can assign to these answers is 
that the scantling of their vessels is all right, but that the Com- 
pany would like an inspector to criticise the lines, and superintend 
the construction of their splendid fleet. If this be so, all we can 
say is that Mr. C. Mclver is tog modest. Finer ships than the 
Cunard Line—the product of individual responsibility in all 
respects—are not afloat; and although he says in answer to 
(9226) Why have you not classed your vessels at Lloyd’s? “ Be- 
cause we thought that they were a much better class of ship 
than what is generally accepted under either Lloyd’s or the 
Liverpool book, because they have been built under the special 
survey of the Admiralty ;” yet we cannot forget that he has 
also stated in effect (9289) that his own specification and lines, 
and the strict supervision of the ship when building by his own 
overlookers, leave the official surveyor nothing to do (9221), 

Through the ambiyuity of these replies we think this at least 
is clear—viz., that the classification at Lloyd’s would lower the 
character of the Cunard Line; and the practice of the Company 
confirms the view that the rules upon which the classification in 
Lloyd’s Register is founded will not insure the best ships. 
Without, however, condemning otherwise than by ignoring these 
rules and classification at Lloyd’s, Mr. C. McIver advocates 
classification by some recognised authority; and yet declines in 
practice to have his ships inspected and classified by the best 
authority extant. He seems to entertain some vague idea that 
classification can do no harm, and may do good. The Cunard 
Company do not voluntarily act upon this opinion, but neverthe- 
less Mr. McIver does not object to make it compulsory. 

On the other side, we have the evidence of Mr. W. J. Lamport. 
This gentleman (now deceased) stood in the same relation to the 
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Liverpool and Brazil Line of thirty-three steamers as Mr. C. 
McIver does to the Cunard Company’s fleet of forty ships. 
About his evidence there is no ambiguity. There is nothing 
nebulous or undecided in his opinions and statements. He 
speaks apparently from an experience second to that of no one ; 
and he shows at least the consistency of practising what he 
advocates. Holding precisely the opposite opinion to Mr. C. 
Mclver, the steamers of the Liverpool and Brazil Line, like the 
Cunard Line, are not classed. It seems to us that the latter 
policy is consistent, and the other, so far as explained, is incon- 
sistent with the expressed opinion of their several promoters. 

It must not be forgotten that the seaworthiness of ships is 
only the means to insure the preservation of life at sea. Inspec- 
tion is the specified mode of attaining that end, and the law is to 
be evoked to enforce it for the protection of ourseamen. This is 
the aim of the Plimsoll agitation. 

Prior to the year 1854 there existed on the statute book no 
less than forty-seven Acts relating to shipping, the earliest of 
which dates so far back as the time of Elizabeth, and is entitled 
“An Act touching sea marks and mariners.” This was, no 
doubt, passed at the instance of some Plimsoll of that day to 
institute a fixed load-line, and to protect “our seamen.” 

In 1854 these Acts were repealed wholly or in part by “A 
Code of Imperial Statute Law relating to British Merchant Ship- 
ping,” known as the “ Merchant Shipping Act, 1854.” 

This Act might fairly be represented (inter alia) as an Act 
for the protection of British seamen. !t begins this work of 
protection by enacting that inspectors may be appointed to 
report upon the character of any accident or damage to any ship, 
the condition of the hull and machinery of steam vessels (s. 13). 
In execution of their assigned duties, inspectors may go on 
board any ship and examine any part thereof, may inspect any 
premises, summon any persons as witnesses, procure returns, en- 
force the production of documents, and administer oaths or de- 
clarations. Care is taken that the expenses of witnesses should 
be paid, and a penalty is imposed for refusing to give or supply 
any evidence required (s. 15). To obstruct an inspector in the 
discharge of his duty is punishable by fine (s. 16). Further, 
“our seamen” are specifically protected :— 

As to shipping offices. 

As to the rules relating to their engagement. 

As to the appropriation of wages before discharge. 
As to their discharge and the payment of wages. 
As to the recovery of wages. 

As to the wages and effects of deceased seamen. 
As to leaving seamen abroad. 
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8. As to provisions. 

9. As to health and medical stores. 
10. As to their accommodation on board. 
11. As to the power of making complaint. 


Here we have, so far back as 1854, an attempt made to “ in- 
spect,” with a view to prevent unseaworthiness, and in a variety 
of ways, and with reference to the most minute particulars, 
legislative enactments to “ protect” the British seaman. It may 
have been bad taste in a Government official to use the phrase 
“grandmotherly fussiness,” in respect of this elaborate system 
of securing to the seaman his rights if they were trenched upon, 
and his health and comfort if invaded, but surely the phrase is 
apt and true! A child—it might be the only son of his mother, 
when about to make his essay in the great world—could hardly 
be more jealously hedged in with safeguards by anxious parents 
than is the hardy but reckless sailor by the Legislature. But 
even this was not enough. The Act of 1854 was amended in the 
next Session. In 1862 it was again amended. In 1867 it 
was tinkered once more; and urged on probably by the Plimsoll 
agitation, each of the three next. years, 187|-2-3, saw new bills 
brought in, and fresh provisions enacted, to further amend the 
amended Acts. The result is that the unfortunate shipowner 
seems as if he would require to have in his office a private 
solicitor to keep him legally straight, as he has a book-keeper 
and cash-keeper to look after his accounts. 

It seems so, but it is not so needed in practice: and the 
reason is plain. Bad legislation, excessive legislation, and such 
as is ahead of, or opposed to, public opinion, in the long run 
drops into desuetude. We might generally enumerate many in- 
stances of such abortive law-making, but as regards the laws 
affecting shipping we prefer to let the Commission tell their own 
tale. 
“ Previous legislation (Report, 1873) upon matters connected with 
shipping suggests other considerations. 

“ Parliament did at one time enact a law for regulating the number 
of water-tight bulk-heads in iron ships. This was, however, found to 
be a source of danger, inasmuch as it tended to reduce the number to 
two only ; and it was consequently repealed. 

“Parliament also enacted a law compelling certain boats to be 
carried in all ships. It was found impracticable to enforce this law, 
which remains a dead letter on the statutes ; and the Board of Trade 
have now obtained power to make rules as to the number and character 
of the boats to be carried.* 





* How little likely this power is to be beneficial, we may learn from its 
— working. In the Final Report, 1874, the above statement is repeated, 
ut it is followed and qualified by this further statement: “The surveyors, 
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“ Parliament has lately passed a law for the testing of chain cables. 
It is now stated that this law is mischievous, and tends to lessen the 
security which it was designed to increase. 

“ Again, there has been much legislation as to safety-valves for the 
protection of life, but the opinion of practical men employed by the 
Board of Trade is that this legislation had better be repealed.” 


These instances afford in a certain measure satisfactory assu- 
rance that bad laws soon become effete laws. As regards the 
specific effect they remain a dead letter ; but unfortunately, as in 
the case of the protection of seamen, they are worse than merely 
useless. They engender a false security in sluggish or ignorant 
minds, and under the vague feeling that the seamen are cared 
for and specially guarded by the Legislature, they take no 
thought of, and practise small care for, their own security and 
well-being. Under the more than paternal legislation of the 
last twenty years they have, it is said, sadly deteriorated. “They 
are often (Report, 1874) deficient in thrift, in sobriety, in dis- 
cipline, and in that self-control which education is intended to 
promote ;” and we must refer to what we have already enlarged 
upon (p. 465, ante) how large a proportion of wrecks and casual- 
ties and consequent loss of life is due to wnseaworthy seamen. 
Mainly, if not entirely, owing to the feeling naturally excited in 
the minds of men, drunken, undisciplined, and with no power of 
self-control, and consequently liable to wrong impressions and 
illogical conclusions, is the ill-will between shipowner and sea- 
men, which has become worse and worse since the Act of 1854. 
If a man wants “protecting” by extraneous care, it is from an 
enemy ; in this light, no doubt, it is that the sailors prompted by 
legislation have regarded the shipowners. 

The Government Bill is silent on the question of marine 
insurance, and we should not have referred to it as a supposed 
element in unseaworthiness had it not been for the debate raised 
by Mr. Brassey in the House of Commons on the 12th of March. 
The idea is a prevalent one that insurance lies at the bottom of 
preventable losses of ships at sea. In a vague, loose way 
the statement passes from mouth to mouth that ships are sent to 
sea in an unseaworthy condition; that they are over-insured, 
and that this is dune with a hope of their loss. By-and-by the 





however (in the exercise of this discretionary power), sometimes differ in their 
views, and the number of boats sanctioned at one port are afterwards disallowed 
at another, occasioning thereby expense to the owner and obstruction to 
trade.” Again, as to lights, it is stated: “No coloured lamps have, until 
recently, been found, upon trial, equal to the requirements of the statute; and 
meanwhile the shipowner is subject to the capricious decisions of surveyors.” 
So much for the substitution of a discretionary power for useless and imprac- 
ticable, but definite, enactments! 
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phrase becomes “ many ships ;” gradually the statement grows, 
like the story of the three crows, into “ most ships ;” and some- 
times even into “all ships!” All we can say in reference to this 
grave and sweeping indictment is, that if the fact be so, the great 
body of underwriters is not only the most wicked, but the 
most fatuous of mercantile classes. If it be a well-known fact, 
no person or persons can know it so well as those who suffer most, 
pecuniarily, from its operations. And that this body should carry 
on their business year by year, winking at systematic deception, 
and without even the colourable plea of profit arising from it, is 
simply marvellous in the annals of human credulity, human 
folly, and human absurdity. Such miserable infatuation would 
be extraordinary as an individual instance of the eccentricity of 
human nature. But that it should be alleged against a large, in- 
telligent, and we believe successful class, is so very outrageous as 
to pass from the sublime in wrong-doing into the merely 
ridiculous. In other words, the charge is so absurd that it 
carries with it its own refutation and its own condemnation. 
More modera:e gossipers limit the evil of insurance to the in- 
duction of carelessness and absence of responsibility on the part 
of shipowners. If shipowners, it is said, were compelled to 
restrict their insurance on any ship to three-fourths her value, 
the strongest inducement would be raised for them to take 
all possible measures against preventable loss. Now here we may 
note the recognition of the commercial principle that profit is 
the best incentive to commercial probity, and the admission of 
the fact that underwriters are not actuated by this principle. 
But is the underwriter a mere cipher in the estimate of the whole 
transaction? Does he make no inquiry? Is he quite helpless ? 
We fear, as a rule in London,* we must say yes !—supposing it to 
be true that the present system of insuring is at the bottom of 
preventable losses at sea. We fear that the whole system hangs 
upon the fear that one man will do what another man declines ; 
and thus, not in a spirit of healthy competition, but as a weak 
bidding for business as business, and from the false pride of being 
left out of the race. One man, a leader amongst many followers, 
appends his name to “the slip.” The fiction is that by so doing 
he certifies that examination and investigation have been made 
as to the risk, and thereupon the rest follow like sheep over a 
wall, or hang one upon another as do a swarm of bees. The 
same soft Simonism takes place when a loss has to be settled. 
There is the cringing fear that the imputation may settle upon 





* There is an essential difference in the mode in which underwriting is 
carried on in Liverpool and London. We think many of the minor evils com- 
plained of may be traced to this difference, 
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a man that he is captious, and a bad payer; that he will 
be overlooked when good business has to be offered, the readiest 
and least troublesome takers naturally being selected. All this 
of course is incompatible with sound commercial principles, and 
cannot be explained upon any ground of the quantity of bad 
business paying. On the whole, the only conclusion we can 
arrive at is that it is a feeble wail on the part of the under- 
writers at their own preventable folly, or else it is a vile slander 
upon the shipowning body. 

The sound business principle of insurance is that it is the in- 
terest of the shipowner to pay as little as possible by way 
of premium, and it is the interest of the underwriter to get him 
toinsure as large a sum as possible, so long as moral right goes hand 
in hand with pecuniary profit. If business besound and healthy 
the taker of the risk has the advantage in promoting its extent, 
not the shipowner who pays for it. ‘The only motive which can 
be supposed to disturb the just balance of interest, is simply the 
grasping criminality which seeks profit by boldly defying the low 
but sound principle that honesty is the best policy. Bolder still 
is the policy that realizes profit by robbery with violence. 
Seriously, however, it seems to us that any one who knows that 
such covert criminality is practised, isan accessory after the act if 
he does not take measures swift and sure to bring about condign 
punishment. Let us be clearly understood. The shipowner who 
over-insures, knowing that his ship is dangerously weak, or rotten, 
or so overladen as to peril her safety and the lives of her crew, 
ought to be placed in the same category as the man guilty of 
arson to defraud an insurance office. And whoever knowing 
that this criminality is practised and takes no measures to punish 
the perpetrator, connives at the criminality. But, on the other 
hand, whoever, avoiding individuals, promulgates such charges 
generally, and against a highly respectable class, is, in our estima- 
tion, a libeller and scandalmonger. 

To meet such vague uninvestigated charges, the demand is for 
legislative enactments; and the President of the Board of Trade 
has promised. that Government will in some way take up the 
subject. Before, however, he attempts to establish marine in- 
surance by law, we trust he will study the remarks of the Royal 
Commission we have already quoted, in the numerous instances 
of failure of obtrusive laws enumerated in their Report. To these 
we may add the statement made by the Chairman of the Stock 
Exchange, in reference to the legislative attempt to prevent a 
certain class of Stock Exchange operations, in his evidence be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Loans, that the law referred to 
“is quite disregarded !” and we re-echo the commentary made by 
the Times thereupon, applying it to prospective interference 
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with the operations at Lloyd’s—“ Parliament had better think 
long before it ventures on further legislation for the discipline of 
Capel Court ;” or, we venture to say, of Lloyd’s Room. 

If Sir C. Adderley, however, wisely limits his consideration to 
the repeal of some of the existing enactments which sanction, 
and probably suggest, many of the abuses of which now and then 
an instance may be given, we should sincerely rejoice, believing 
as we do that self reliance and personal responsibility are the 
only sure guarantees for a sound insurance business. 

Before we refer to the counter principle of responsibility, and 
its attendant pains and penalties, legal and moral, as embodied 
in the Government Bill, it may be well to summarize what has 
already been said as to the action and influence of inspection 
upon the whole question. 

1. We think it clear that, so far as inspection has been tried, 
it has in all cases failed in its direct beneficial results, and 
utterly and miserably failed in its ultimate collateral influence. 

2. As applied directly for the protection of seamen it has 
mainly proved a dead letter; with the lamentable, but inevitable 
indirect result of suggesting and fomenting a feeling of hostility 
towards shipowners, founded upon the supposed necessity, as 
respects the seamen, for the guardianship of the law. 

3. The best extraneous supervision must always fail in degree, 
and be weak in motive, as compared with the sustained vigilance 
and the sharpened knowledge of a regular business organization ; 
such organization will be impelled and stimulated by the “ daily 
bread” necessity from lowest to highest, and in the builders and 
owners of ships be stimulated by pride in character, social standing, 
and success in trade. 

It may fairly be assumed to be so— 

(a) Because inspection must do all or nothing If all, the 
inspector becomes simply another manager, or a vice-manager. 
If discretionary power be allowed, such interference, uncertainty, 
loss, and paralysing effect will drive away trade. 

(6) Because if fixed rules are laid down, ‘to control and guide 
all the varied operations connected with building and sailing, 
they will be taken as a maximum and put a stop to improvement. 

(c) Because a Government certificate or its equivalent classifi- 
cation will be held to condone all faults. 

(a) Because to “ pass inspection” will be the summum arcem 
of business ability, and as no extraneons inspection can be so 
ubiquitous as that of men, foremen, manager, and master, 
scamped work and bad. material will creep in because of this low 
motive. 

4. That the evil of loss of life at sea from unseaworthiness, bad 
as it is, is not so bad as may be traced to unseaworthy sailors. 
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The Plimsoll agitation, by confining public attention to a partial 
and partisan view, is doing mischief in so far as it diverts a cura- 
tive public opinion from discussing the whole question. 

5. That the shipping interest of this country is too vast and 
valuable to be harassed and worried by dilettante legislation. 
That the livelihood of a million and a half of persons depends 
upon its prosperity, and that if the whole of this important in- 
terest is to be interfered with in order to coerce a few peccant 
owners, the loss of life (through privation and distress) of a sea- 
faring population, may not be confined to casualties at sea. The 
mortality which is increased by the wearing, painful, dogged 
anxiety and misery of a sinking status in life,is far more to be 
pitied, in our estimation, than the gasp of sudden forgetfulness 
of a drowning man. If British shipping should be driven to 
sail under foreign flags, thousands may mournfully exclaim with © 
Shylock—* You take our lives,if you do take the means whereby 
we live !” 

6. That no law will continue operative if it run counter in 
principle to public opinion; that no public opinion except 
under the excitement of agitation will in the end approve of 
“ misstatements and exaggeration,” or sanction the crippling of 
the shipping interest of this country ; and that the quick results of 
an expensive and cumbrous system of inspection, however fair to 
look at, will in the end turn out to be merely Dead Sea fruit ! 

This, in brief, is the case of the Plimsoll agitation, when sub- 
jected to analysis and fairly weighed ; and it contains the prin- 
ciples put forth in the Merchant Shipping Acts, No. 2 Bill, intro- 
duced by Mr. Plimsoll and others.* 

To put in the opposite scales we have the elaborate, temperate, 
and judicial Report of the Royal Commission; and we have, 
as its natural outcome, the Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment 
Bill, No. 1. 

Our space will not allow us fully to analyse these two rival 
Bills, nor to discuss all their details. Moreover, there is every 
reason to believe that the details of the Government measure will 
undergo many changes, under the pressure of the technical out- 
of-doors discussion now being brought to bear upon it. Our 
present object has been to test the broad principles embodied in 
both. 

In the controversy which has arisen from the Plimsoll agita- 
tion we must note the unanimity which prevails as to the fact 





* We are clad to know that Mr. Samuda, whose name appears on the back of 
the No. 2 bill, stated at the Institution of Naval Architects, on March 19th, 
that it was appended to this Bill without his full consent, and that at the 
proper time he should repudiate the responsibility. 
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that unseaworthy ships, so far as overlading goes, are sent to sea. 
We may also note the general admission that the safety of the 
seamen should be held paramount to all other considerations ; 
and it could hardly be otherwise in a civilized country, that any 
one knowingly sending vessels to sea, hoping to gain from their 
loss, would meet with universal execration. But the point at 
which divergence of opinion takes place has reference to the 
cause and extent of the admitted evil, and following that diver- 
gence we may trace the different remedies proposed, and the 
varied opinion as tu the class to be blamed. We may further 
note the general concurrence of opinion that some sort of legis- 
lative remedy should be applied. 

The time is hardly arrived for the recognition of what we hold to 
be the true principle to guide such legislation, that it 
should be applied to cases of absolute, and not preventive peril 
to human life. The philosophy of law-making is so cheap, the 
impulse to shield from apparent oppression so strong, and the habit 
of resorting to the nearest, rather than to the best remedy, so 
prevalent, that we cannot wonder at, while we regret, the treat- 
ment of the question by the partial and hesitating application of 
‘sound views. Bearing in mind the Plimsoll agitation and Bill 
No. 2, and considering what injury might have been inflicted by 
the short-sightedness and warm-heartedness of the agitators, we 
may congratulate the shipowning interest that at least the tide 
has turned as regards the fatuous and deceptive attempt to 
protect the seamen instead of inciting them to self-reliance, 
discretion, and discrimination as to their best interests. The 
sixth clause of the Bill, which makes “advance notes” illegal, 
and the clauses hedging in the seaman as regards the payment 
of his wages, &c., we do not look upon as cast in the old form of 
protection to him, but rather as assuming the shape of a solatium 
for the law-oppressed owner. The customary right the sailor 
now has to obtain an advance he evidently abuses to his own 
(mistaken) advantage, and to the owner’s detriment. It furnishes 
him with the means to engage in a saturnalia on the eve of a 
voyage, under the deleterious effects of which he commences his 
contract of service. Drunkenness and debauchery are not 
qualities conducive to seaworthiness, nor are the lees of the orgies 
(prostration of strength and incipient disease) likely to save a ship 
in peril if shesailed with acrew in thiscondition. If her departure 
be postponed, the owner loses time, which is money. If the 
captain sails at once, and a storm arises, a case for Mr. Plimsoll 
is forthwith established. The Bill says stop the right to advances. 
It will be morally better for the sailor, and within the limits of 
his. contract far better for the owner. In Clause 9 and to 
24 included, efforts are made to insure the seaworthiness of 
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the crew through the strict maintenance of discipline, and by 
the punishment for neglect and of wilful offences. Clauses 25 
to 82 insure the record of such particulars as will establish 
the fact of unseaworthiness if it exists, and the necessity arises 
to call in question the condition of the vessel. They con- 
tain no provision either to define or to prescribe seaworthiness. 
But if loss arises, these clauses wisely provide for the existence 
of authentic evidence. Clauses 34 to 40 prescribe investi- 
gation. In the interest of all concerned—sailors, owners, 
shippers, and underwriters—this inquiry is essential to after action. 
If the result of the inquiry be to establish the fact of unsea- 
worthiness, the way is clear and inexpensive to bring home the 
consequences of wilful negligence to the grasping shipowner. 
Not only does the Act lead up to, but it makes the pecuniary 
penalty unlimited, upon any proof of loss, to the parties in- 
terested. Clauses 41 and 42 are stringent beyond measure: the 
latter in fact so stringent, that if passed it will go far to make 
any man hesitate to embark his capital in a business which 
makes him liable for the acts of omission and commission of 
“his agents.” Is the captain an agent within the meaning of 
these clauses? The maintenance, the repair, and the renewal of 
al] essentials to a ship’s seaworthiness when abroad on a protracted 
voyage depend mainly upon the captain. Does he side with the 
crew, or take place with the owner? If he be an agent, why 
not also all the officers and petty officers? If the phrase “as 
between himself (the owner) and the crew” makes the crew an 
independent body, not in fact the agents of the owner, then to 
whom is the direct representative of the owner—the captain— 
answerable for his acts? Is he, in short, one of the crew, or is 
he, being over the crew, the agent of the owner ? 

Such excessive and vague stringency will, we believe, if ever 
practised, prevent its own success, In the daily routine of a 
man’s business, and within the well-defined limits of his especial 
réle, it is all very well for a master to be liab:e for the acts of his 
servants; but in the event of some of the numerous cases for 
extraordinary discretion, for unusual intelligence, for exceptional 
vigour, courage, and decision, which occur in the history of ever 
voyage, that the failure of one man where another would shor 
that the miscalculation of a captain’s flagging energies, jaded 
senses, or weakened judgment, should be called“ neglect or 
default,” or worse, and visited upon the owner, appears to us un-~. 
wise and unjust. 

But these are details, and may be altered without infringing 
upon anything that is valuable in the broad principles of the 
Bill. The various shipping nuclei throughout the country are up 
and stirring, and we may be sure that common sense Lazked by 
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union will carry the day against the spasmodic and reckless 
demands for harrying and worrying one other trade. It is one 

int at least in the political part of the game that the 
one Minister has committed his consistency, his character, and 
his party to the “let alone” principle. He has so emphatically 
condemned harrying and worrying, that we think we may count 
upon having the weight of Government influence steady, in this 
case, upon the side of sound principle ; and that by a majority, 
strong every way, in numbers, in right, and in political expediency, 
we may look to a Bill passing which shall satisfy both the 
impulsive claimants who blandly call for “ something to be done,” 
and others also who, like ourselves, rejoice to see a measure 
evincing the desire to turn back the tide of ill-considered and 
abortive protection to seamen. 

The parties most concerned in the question of safety to life at 
sea—shipowners and sailors—have, we believe, within themselves 
the power to work out an improvement in all that is really bad 
in the case. Let owners insist upon their captains “taking a 
line of insurance” upon the ships they command.* We believe the 
bulk of the masters of our best vessels are fairly steady, and fairly 
reliable men. The sea is a good school for developing the native 
resources of those upon whom responsibility rests. But all 
responsibility, which is nothing without it be based upon con- 
science, is yet none the worse for the stimulus of direct self-- 
interest. If a man feels that, in addition to all other motives to 
be careful and to put into playsall the energies of his nature, he 
will yet lose, say 1001. if his vessel collides with another, or runs 
ashore, or gets burnt, it would run counter to human nature not 
to be more careful, and more earnest, and sharper still ! 

So with the men. The co-operative principle has succeeded, 
and is working wonders of prudence and thoughtful care amongst 
thousands of operatives, and in a variety of trades. Why not 
adopt the same principle in ships? It must have appeared, @ 
priori, a hopeless step to take to enlist so wild and coarse and 
reckless a class of men as the miners in the cause of economy of 
working and steadiness and thoughtful care in the “ winning” of 
coal; and yet the Messrs. Briggs made the attempt, and signally 
have they succeeded. We take it therefore to be no answer to 
say that sailors are wild and reckless, and little open to pru- 
dential motives. No man knows what may be done wi'h “a 
stout heart,” and, the old song adds, which is not inapplicable 
to the seafaring class, “a tight pair of breeches,” to yet on in 
the world. Sailors have so far been protected into deterioration 
and a feeling of hostility to shipowners. Suppose they were 
now, as a trial, to be trusted? Does it run counter to the 
traditional frankness, kindness, and loyalty of seamen, to reject 

(Vol. CLIT. No. CCLV.]—New Senizs, Vol. XLVII. No. Il. II 
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a hand extended in confidence and trust, and the evidence of a 
strong desire to win back the too long lost kindly feeling which 
ought to exist full and free between those whose best interests 
are identical? Co-operation in manufacturing has made “ every 
Operative a foreman.” It gives him an interest in his work. It 
allies good conduct and high wages together, and condemns 
waste, idleness, and bad workmanship. A small premium to be 
paid to the crew upon the successful issue of a voyage would 
hardly be felt by a shipowner benefiting by such successful 
issue, and would be looked forward to with hope, earned by 
good conduct, and received with gratitude by the crew. 

This, however, is a movement which, if ever made, must be 
made by the owners. There is a movement open nevertheless 
to the sailors themselves, which may both directly and indirectly 
benefit their position. The complaint, and it is a valid one, 
is that the individuals of a crew are no match in any dispute 
with the concentrated power and autocratic action of the ship's 
husband. His capital is to him strength: to the crew, union 
would also be strength. There is law enough now existing, in 
all conscience; but it becomes a dead letter to the poor and 
needy and thoughtless sailor. Let him, however, follow the 
example of other workers, and let him form a Sailors’ Trades 
Union. Undoubtedly there are difficulties in the way of taking 
this step. Sailors are a wandering race—not only because they 
are movers to and fro over the face of the waters, but because 
they have no fixed abiding place when they seek the land. This, 
however, is not an insuperable objection. It is rather a strong 
plea for the delegation of their united strength, their interests, 
and the redress of their grievances to some committee or agent 
of their own appointment. There will always be sailors enough 
in port to apply such delegated strength ; always are there men 
able enough to guide the scattered elements of strength toa right 
issue. A small subscription, and a moderate fund in hand— 
energy, skill, and firmness to use it—and we will venture to say 
that the moral force, which always springs from the fear of a 
resort to something more material, will prevent cases of oppression, 
and bring about a ready and fair compensation for losses and 
injuries. Whatever objections may be made to such a new project 
will fall to the ground like the walls of Jericho when the trumpet 
is sounded for battle. Men are often aghast at possible difficulties, 
until, when urged irresistibly to action, they wonder why the egg 
was not set on end long before. 


“So men stand shivering on the brink, 
And feel the cold wave with their feet ; 
Once in, the delighted spirit pants for joy 


1? 
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If the attempt only be properly made, not in a spirit of doubt 
and with incipient dislike, but in hope and confidence, then with 
co-operation as persuasion, and with trades unionism for 
strength, we believe there would be no call for legislation to 
protect seamen, coerce owners, or harry and worry a most im- 

ortant element of our national greatness. 

It is hardly necessary to notice the Bill No. 3, introduced by 
Mr. Norwood. The only principle it embodies—if principle it 
can be called —is the marking of “the maximum load line in salt 
water down to which the owner, having regard to the co struc- 
tion and employment of the ship, claims to be entitled with 
safety to load her.” 

As owners never can tell what the employment of a vessel 
may be, they will of course place the mark required by the Act 
as high on the ship's side as possible. A shipso marked, and 
such mark not exceeded, will be above suspicion ; and any action 
for damages, or for loss of life, will be barred by law. Except 
as affording, as it were, an appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober, we fail to see the practical advantage of such voluntary- 
compulsory legislation. : 

We are now on the eve of a discussion of the Government Bill. 
We trust that no false issues will be raised in the House of 
Commons, as unfortunately they have been raised throughout 
the country. We trust that there will be no attempt to 
dissever the interests of seamen and shipowners. In the long 
run, and for real prosperity, they are identical. Such auguments 
have prevailed during the past phase of the Plimsoll agitation, 
but the time has now arrived, and the House of Commons is the 
place, to discuss this important question on broad and national 
grounds, and from a basis not of sensational appeals to passion, 
but of reason and calm judgment. We hope therefore that so 
crude, so inefficient, and so costly an expedient, and one so likely 
to prove destructive to the shipping interest, as inspection with 
compulsory classification, may be summarily dismissed. Inspec- 
tion has been in one shape or another tried long enough. It will 
be well now to look for the eradication of what is evil, and the 
promotion of what is right and lasting to what Dr. Chalmers 
beautifully calls “ the expulsive power of a new affection.” Let 
responsibility be depended upon, and as against the weak, the 
ignorant, and the evil-minded urge it home by punishment. 

Lifted out of the heated arena of popular discussion, we trust 
the House of Commons will prove to have a cooler atmosphere, 
and one promoting more prudent consideration. Should it prove 
otherwise, we shall sincerely regret to have in the true interests of 
the country to look further still, and be compelled to thank God 
that we have a House of Lords! 

112 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


HE most important addition to our theological literature this 
quarter is the second volume of the translation of Dr. Kuenen’s 
“Religion of Israel.”* We have already described the method and 
some of the results of this important work, and have the greatest 
pleasure in introducing a fresh part to our readers. It not only 
reflects credit on Dutch scholarship, which seems to combine something 
of French elegance with German solidity, but supplies a triumphant 
refutation to the misleading banter of a certain too-ambitious essayist. 
For Dr. Kuenen’s methods are those of literary analysis and historical 
criticism ; the royal road recommended with so much self-complacence 
by the spoiled child of genius displays its attractions in vain. There 
is of course much in this volume that is not new to well-informed 
readers, but the light in which the history is now read makes it all 
seem new. It opens with the accession of Manasseh, whose reign 
formed so complete a contrast to that of the reforming Hezekiah. But, 
as the author remarks, we must remember that our only accounts 
of this king proceed from a hostile source, and that he represented a 
principle which could plead the most powerful conservative arguments 
in its behalf. If it be true that he “ shed very much innocent blood 
in Jerusalem,” he must have been driven to it by opposition, and at 
any rate the prophetic party, when they were in power, were not more 
distinguished for clemency. The next reign, that of Josiah, is so 
thoroughly known in its main features from the book of Deuteronomy, 
and the contemporary prophetic literature, that it enables us to infer 
to some extent the conditions of the period which preceded it. Josiah 
was a boy of eight when he came to the throne. It was, therefore, 
of the utmost importance to the upholders of the exclusive worshi 
of Yahveh (Dr. Kuenen calls them the Mosaic party) to attach the 
young king to their side. To do this it was necessary, first of all, to 
have a detinite programme, and then to environ it with divine sanc- 
tions. Hence the book of Deuteronomy, in which the venerated 
hero and lawgiver Moses is made to announce as revelations from 
God the laws and principles which the Mosaie party believed to be 
necessary for the State. Dr. Kuenen expressly rejects the accusation 
of forgery, so plentifully hurled at the unknown authors of this book, 
though itis possible that even he has done scant justice to the motives 
of the composition. Geiger at any rate held firmly to the belief in 
the patriotic conscientiousness of its authors, and adduced weighty 
arguments from Jewish literature to prove it. The unfortunate expe- 
dition of Josiah against Pharaoh-Necho must have given a rude 





1 “The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State.“ By Dr. A. Kuenen, 
Professor of Theclogy at the University of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch 
by A. H. May. Vol. II. London and Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate. 1875, 
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shock to the expectations of the Mosaic party. It was an ill-advised, 
hay, asenseless undertaking; as Dr. Kuenen justly remarks—* Had he 
but endeavoured to form an alliance with the Kings of Syria! But no, 
without any one’s help he tries to keep back Necho’s army. We can 
only account for this imprudent act by connecting it with the expecta- 
tions which had been raised by the new book of the law.’’ In other 
words, Deuteronomy expressly attached the highest earthly blessings 
to the observance of the law. Josiah had fulfilled this condition to the 
utmost of his power, and had a right to count on the support of the 
national God. This hope had been cruelly disappointed. It was natu- 
ral that the faith of many should be shaken, and that thinking persons 
should seek for some solid answer to their doubts. The book of Job 
represents the most important of the various modifications of belief 
which were then proposed. Between the death of Josiah and the 
collapse of the State, the principal figure is beyond doubt that of 
Jeremiah, who is for the first time seen in his true character in these 
pages, and in a little book brought out prior to Dr. Kuenen’s, by his 
friend Dr. Oort. Deeply affected by the calamities of his country, 
he traced them to the superficial character of Josiah’s reformation. 
He was not misled by appearances. Regular attendance at the house 
of Yahveh was compatible with the worst immoralities. Hence the 
agonizing conviction that the series of chastisements is only beginning, 
and that the political existence of Israel is doomed. ‘This was his 
preaching, and fully accounts for the hostility which he incurred. It 
is possible, too, that the belief in the magic potency of solemn words 
contributed to the popular hatred of Jeremiah. Dr. Kuenen, with 
true. historical insight, makes allowance for the circumstances of both 
parties. Statesmen were bound to oppose the utterance of such Cassan- 
dra-like warnings ; but Jeremiah chose rather to be a bad citizen than an 
unfaithful servant to Yahveh. In justice, however, to the prophet it 
should be added that he believed as firmly as his adversaries in the 
ultimate reversal of the fate of his nation. The connexion between 
Yahveh and his people was too close to be severed for ever. And Jere- 
miah had his reward, not indeed in his lifetime. He became “the 
prophet” par excellence, and the burden of his preaching passed into 
the consciousness of the people. Every way inferior to him was his 
younger contemporary Ezekiel, a severe and formal character like 
Calvin, whom he further resembles in his strict logical consistency. 
But what a truly Roman faith in the destinies of his country is re- 
vealed in his draft-scheme for the services of the as yet unbuilt temple! 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, as Dr. Kuenen remarks, represent two opposite 
tendencies in the religion of the time. The ideas of the former were 
taken up and expanded by the anonymous prophets, whose works are 
preserved in the book of Isaiah ; those of the latter by the founders 
of the rigid system of Levitical legislation, Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Passing over the pages on the great prophet, called with doubtful 
accuracy the “second Isaiah,’ we come to the author’s exposition of 
his views respecting the “ Elohistic’”’ narratives (again a questionable 
title) and Levitical legislation of the Pentateuch. He regards these 
passages as forming a continuous and self-subsistent record, which 
began to be written down in Babylonia between the years 538 and 
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458 B.c. He is perhaps a shade too confident on this point; we must 
wait for his long-promised reply to Bishop Colenso’s weighty argu- 
ments in Part V. of his great work on the Pentateuch. But even 
admitting that the “ Elohistic” narratives are distinct from, and earlier 
than the Levitical legislation, the character of the religious movement 
among the Jews at the end of the Exile is sufficiently shown by the Levi- 
tical legislation, which is almost, if not quite certainly of post-Exile 
origin. There is one point in which Dr. Kuenen is necessarily at a 
disadvantage. The marvellous discoveries of Assyriology were not even 
suspected at the date of the original publication (1869-70). It is 
becoming daily more impossible to resist the conviction that the 
author or authors of some of the chapters of Genesis had an 
intimate acquaintance with the myths of Babylonia. But when can 
this have been, except during the Babylonian exile? If Mr. George 
Sinith is correct, the Babylonian affinities occur in both “ Elohistic” 
and “ Jahvistic” portions, but the point can orly be determined when 
the text of the Babylonian parallels has been laid before experts. If it 
should turn out that the “ Elohistic” narratives are of Hebrew, and the 
“ Jahvistic” of Babylonian origin, Bishop Colenso will have a complete 
answer toone of Dr. Kuenen’s objections, that “ the standpoint of the 
second narrator, the Jahvist, betrays a higher antiquity than that of 
the [Elohistic] Book of Origins” (p. 196). The higher antiquity of 
the Jahvistic account of the creation will be that of contents and not 
of form. The Babylonian original may be extremely ancient, and its 
reproduction as modern. This result will, doubtless, be keenly con- 
tested; it implies of course that the Yahvistic narratives are not all of 
a piece, for some of them are almost certainly prior to the exile. At 
any rate here is a new chapter in the history of the Jews, which will 
have sooner or later to be incorporated in the “‘ Religion of Israel.” 
The remainder of the present volume calls for no special comment. 
It is a lucid and accurate account of the reformation of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, who, by introducing a written in place of an oral revela- 
tion, revolutionized Jewish religion and Jewish politics. 

A volume of between eight and nine hundred pages, by an old fellow 
of Trinity,* representing the labour of more than fifteen years, has a 
right to be fairly considered and impartially criticised. There is much 
to instruct, even if something to repel, the reader in this very learned 
work, and the admirable arrangement of the contents enables him 
without loss of time to select those portions which are likely from his 
point of view to be of use to him. The title-page, at the end of a 
long description of the book, bears the ominous legend, “a contribu- 
tion to Christian evidence ;”’ and in fact no less than 252 pages are 





2 “¢The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. A new Trans- 
lation, on the Basis of the Authorized Version, from a critically revised Greek 
Text, newly arranged in Paragraphs, with Analogues, copious References, and 
Illustrations from original authorities, new Chronological and Analytical Harmony 
of the Four Gospels, Notes and Dissertations. A Contribution to Christian 
Evidence.” By John Brown M‘Clelian, M.A. In Two Volumes. Vol. I.: The 
Four Gospels, with the Chronological and Analytical Harmony. London: Mac- 
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taken up with a serious and thorough harmony of the Gospels. 
This part of the work is dreary reading enough, and we must for the 
present pass it over, with the exception of one characteristic passage. 
The plan of the work is expounded in the preface, which is full of 
interest, in spite of its unpromising introduction about “ the janglings 
of heathen philosophers, and the contentions of pseudo-Christian 
heresies.” ts most striking feature is an earnest and learned attack 
on the principles of textual criticism of the New Testament advocated 
by Messrs. Lighfoot, Westcott, and Hort. Mr. M‘Clellan cites with 
approval a passage from Dr. Roberts (the author, be it remembered, of 
a most uncritical work on the language spoken by Jesus), describing 
the teatus receptus of the New Testament as nothing short of a “ Pro- 
vidential miracle” (Preface, p. xxvii.). On the other hand, he regards 
the great modern critical editions, with the exception of Griesbach’s, as 
essentially retrogressive, and thinks that “ consequences have at length 
been reached so absurd and disastrous as to demand to be taken for a 
complete and final demonstration of radical error of procedure.” 
“ Instead,” he continues, “of the pure text of evangelists and apostles 
of the first century, modern criticism offers to the Church a corrupt 
Egyptian text of the fourth century.” In proof of these vigorous asser- 
tions, he has added a table “ exhibiting a select number of the errors 
and graver corruptions contained in the aforesaid two most ancient 
MSS. (the Sinaitic and the Vatican), together with the names of the 
principal modern editors aforementioned, who have admitted these 
errors and corruptions severally into the sacred text’’ (preface, p. xxx.). 
This is most interesting and valuable. An editor who can admit such 
a reading as 6 povoyerij¢c Oede into the text stands self-convicted of 
error. 1 is indeed a “ golden canon” which Mr. M‘Clellan propounds, 
“that no reading can possibly be original which contradicts the con- 
text of the passage, or the tenour of the writer,” and one which is 
certainly violated in this and some others of the readings in Mr. 
M‘Clellan’s list. But is not our author himself too sanguine in his 
hopes of reconstructing the original text ? He says, indeed, that 
“errors of transmission which may be found in existing copies are 
comparatively [so] limited, and of [so] little moment” (p. 389). But 
this does not seem to be borne out by facts. Tischendorf, a friendly 
witness, declares it to be certain that “the New Testament text of the 
fourth and third centuries had in very many ways lost its purity and 
integrity,’ and to be most probable that “this variation of the sacred 
text grew up in no age more than in the earliest—.e., in the first and 
second centuries after Christ” (preface to 7th edition of his Greek 
Testament, p. xxxi.). And the author himself admits that “all extant 
copies are more or less disfigured with errors and perversions” (preface 
p. xxiv., where classified specimens, including some with moral and 
doctrinal bearings are given). Now, even granting that the readings 
of cursives and versions are sometimes better than those of uncials, 
what evidence have we that they are derived, or at any rate always 
derived, from ancient texts? And even if they were, what evidence 
have we that these more probable readings of the ancient texts were 
not themselves due to conjecture? It is impossible to say (see preface 
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to Lachmann’s Greek Testament, p. v.) how early the copyists did 
not begin to exercise the art of conjectural emendation. If this be 
correct, the original text of the New Testament is irrecoverable. 
But if the words are uncertain, the thoughts are equally so, and the 
“plenary inspiration” of the New Testament becomes a baseless 
dream. Holding such heterodox critical opinions, Mr. M‘Clellan was 
forced to undertake the labour of an independent revision of the textus 
receptus. This he appears to have done most conscientiously. The 
materials collected by former editors have been scrupulously tested ; 
the best editions (how bad they often are!) of the chief ancient ver- 
sions have been regularly consulted ; and, above all, “ the whole of the 
writings of the Greek and Latin fathers of the first five centuries, 
with some that are later, have been perused seriatim, with a view 
to estimate and correct the quotations from their works, and the 
arguments from their silence.” Next, “in order to re-ascertain, con- 
firm, and settle the full force and meaning of every word, phrase, 
and construction of the original, we have diligently explored anew. . . 
the whole domain of Greek literature, sacred and profane, down to the 
close of the fourth century of our era, with many later portions, pay- 
ing particular attention to those less known authors whose writings fall 
within the period of B.c. 250 to a.p. 258.” Nor is this all: he has 
collated the best ancient and other versions in the originals, if we 
read him aright, which, as readers of Bishop Ellicott’s prefaces well 
know, is not the least difficulty of a conscientious New Testament 
editor. We have not yet had time to test the value of these preten- 
sions, but the extent of the author’s scholarship is evidently consider- 
able. In so vast a mass of details it was impossible to avoid occa- 
sional slips, such as the reference to Isa. xlii. 1 (on “ only-begotten”’ = 
“ beloved”’) ; such, too, as the rendering of Matt. iii. 12 (“ whose fan is 
in his hand,” for “in whose hand is the fan”), or the explanation of 
Joshua = the Lord’s salvation (probably from Keim), or the state- 
ment (endorsed, it is true, by Renan, but without authority), that 
Manimon was the name of a Syrian god of riches, or that “ write this 
man childless’ (Jer. xxii. 30), may be rendered, “ write this man des- 
titute” (p.415). The translation is carefully done ; it is literal, but not 
crabbed. The illustrative quotations in the margin, which are always 
translated, but with references,show a wide and original range of reading, 
and form a novel feature in this edition. The notes at the end are con- 
cerned almost entirely with textual criticism and language, and are as 
excellent in form as they often are in substance. Where they wander 
into exegesis they are not always satisfactory. Our author vies with 
Bishop Wordsworth in his love of patristic subtleties, as in the note 
on émovawc, Matt. vi. 11, which is explained as “ the food given for 
nourishing a life which shall be perfected and enduring in the future 
world.” We have not thought it necessary to dwell upon the author’s 
unseemly language towards theological opponents, as it only proves 
the weakness of his own cause, and the alarm which he not unnaturally 
feels at the progress of rationalism. But we must not conclude without 
a word of recognition to the Cambridge University Press for the skill 
with which the typographical difficulties have been met and overcome. 
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Mr. Proby offers us* two small volumes of translations from the Old 
Testament. The first is a version of Ecclesiastes, that mysterious 
sceptical book, which makes such heavy demands on the harmonizing 
ingenuity of the orthodox. Mr. Proby himself, however, seems all ur.- 
conscious of its difficulties. He admits that “the sacred writer does 
not give a logical solution of any one difficulty;” that he is like a man in 
the water just able by his slightly superior swimming powers to keep his 
drowning fellows’ heads above the waves; but fails to see the incon- 
sistency of this admission with his previously expressed opinion, that 
“whoever was the human writer, Gop tHE Hoty Guost must be con- 
sidered the AurHor.”’ And the special value of Ecclesiastes for us is 
not—to show that “there lies more faith in honest doubt,” &e. ; but 
to give a prophetic forecast of the times of Antichrist. Mr. Proby is a 
tolerable Hebrew scholar, though but superficially acquainted with 
modern philology. His chief authorities are Dr. Ginsburg and Mr. 
Preston. 

His second work, on the “ Ten Canticles,’”* 7.¢., the songs ascribed to 
Moses, Deborah, Hezekiah, &c., is not calculated to improve his repu- 
tation. It needed a more careful revision by some trained Hebrew 
scholar, who would have cancelled such an impossible reading as this 
of Judges v. 2, “[O ye that had part] in the wild-growing locks [which 
were] in Israel! [O ye that had part] in the people’s self-devotion ! 
bless ye the LORD,” and such a false grammatical view as that 
Shaddai “ the violent,” or, “destruction,” means “ my Lord.” The 
theology is as mild as that of “ Ecclesiastes.” Our author’s ruling 
passion is to discover types of Christ. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke’s sermons’ are like the wine that needs no 
bush. They are full of genuine heart-eloquence, and enriched with the 
stores of a cultivated imagination. ‘The chief defect under which they 
labour, is one which certainly prevents Mr. Brooke from filling @ posi- 
tion in the van of theology, but does not in any serious degree inter- 
fere with his usefulness as a religious teacher. It is in fact common 
to him with the great majority of Englishmen—the want of a keen 
historical sense. Like an accomplished essayist, to whom popular theo- 
logy owes so much, he is.irresistibly drawn to confound his own ideas, 
which are the results of a singularly varied training, religious, literary, 
speculative, and—last, not least—artistic, with those of the grandly 
simple religious heroes of an age as unlike the present as it is pos- 
sible for an age to be. Mr. Brooke’s spiritual insight seems to us of 
a singularly delicate quality, but the forms in which his intuitions are 





3 “Ecclesiastes for English Readers. The Book called by the Jews ‘‘ Kobeleth,” 
poy Translated, with Introduction, Analysis, and Notes.” By the Rev. W. H. 
B. Proby, M.A., formerly Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholar in the University of 
Cambridge. London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1874. 

4 “The Ten Canticles of the Old Testament Canon.” Newly Translated, with 
Notes and Remarks on their Drift and Use. By the Rev. W. H. B. Proby, M.A. 
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expressed are removed by nearly nineteen centuries from those by 
which the martyr-seer of Nazareth moved the world. We do not say 
that they are altogether inconsistent, but a minute analysis of the 
forms of the early Christian religion will be necessary, in order to deter- 
mine how far either Mr. Brooke or we have a right to call ourselves 
Christians. That the doctrines of the universal fatherhood of God, of 
universal salvation and immortality, were commonly held by Jesus is 
more than the evidence warrants us in asserting. What is probable is, 
that those doctrines are more in harmony with his actual teaching 
than those of the pseudo-Catholie church. And after all, it is the spirit 
of the life of Jesus which is important for us to appreciate, not his 
isolated words or facts. His combination of intense emotional theism 
with a pure and unselfish, though necessarily limited morality ; or in 
other words, his deep-seated consciousness of a personal relation to God, 
and his utter concentration of his faculties on the good of others, are 
patent from words and facts which Strauss himself fully admitted, and, 
being thus patent in themselves, facts with which scientific students of re- 
ligion have to reckon. These remarks are suggested by the fine sermon 
placed at the head of this volume, and will at once make it clear how 
far we agree—from the point of view of critical historians—with Mr. 
Brooke’s courageous deliverance on “ The Changed Aspect of Christian 
Theology.” He thinks that we are only just awakening, not so much 
in criticism as in social and political life, to the fundamental meaning 
of the words of Jesus. And, however this may be, no one can deuy 
that if Christian teachers would go as heartily as Mr. Brooke wit 
** the ideas which are collected round the words Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity,” they would havea much better claim than they have at 
present on—not merely the toleration but—the sympathy of the 
most radical of philosophers. To have preached this sermon in St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, is of itself a title to distinction. It is said to have 
been the grandest and boldest sermon which the sleepy dons have 
listened to since the memorable sermon on Hebrew Prophecy, by the 
venerable Dean Milman. On the other sermons, our remarks must be 
brief. Several relate to narratives in the book of Genesis. They are 
full of psychological interest, and display much insight into spiritual 
states and emotions, though it cannot be denied that Mr. Brooke reads 
a great deal in Genesis which was never suspected by the authors. 
There is also a course of six splendid sermons on the theme, “ God is 
a Spirit.” Their fundamental idea is that both aspects of God are 
true—the personal and the impersonal, both corresponding to neces- 
sary facts of religious experience. It would be out of place to analyse 
them; they are works of art, and not of dogmatic theology. For art 
too has its place in bodying forth the visions of the religious ideal. 
That indefatigable religious reformer, Mr. Scott, sends us his usual 
packet of tracts on burning questions of the day. It includes one of 
some importance by Professor Francis Newman on “The Two The- 
isms,’ the Greek or philosophic, and the Hebrew or emotional. One 
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on “ Responsibility,” by the late Mr. Cranbrook, of Edinburgh, may 
also be mentioned, as disentangling the element of truth in the popular 
doctrine of the final judgment. Dr. John Muir’s metrical translations 
of religious and moral maxims from Indian writings* is an interesting 
contribution to the comparative study of religion. As he truly 
remarks, “It may safely be assumed that all or most of the counter- 
parts to the most striking expressions of Christian morality contained 
in the Gospels and Epistles, which were to be found in the Classical 
authors, have been adduced by Grotins . . . and yet they are but few 
in number as compared with those which the Indian writers present.” 
A word of recognition must be added for the literal versions given 
in the appendix. One of the chief defects of Mr. Conway’s valuable 
“Sacred Anthology ” is the doubtful authority of the translations. 
Miss Hennell’s tract “On the Need of Dogmas in Religion ’”* touches 
an important subject, too hastily discussed by many liberals; but the 
unconnectedness of the thought and the extreme obscurity of expres- 
sion have prevented us from carrying away any definite result from it. 
On page 7, however, she suggests a very important qualification to a 
crudely rationalistic statement of a Pali Mall critic. It is true that 
the first disciples believed in the Resurrection of Jesus, but chiefly 
because certain pre-conceived ideas led them to suppose that this event 
ought to have happened. The tract on “ Primitive Church History ”” 
is absurdly sceptical, and ought not to be circulated. 

The “Letters, Fragments and Discourses’ of the distinguished Old 
Catholic preacher, Father Hyacinthe, will command the attention of 
all who can appreciate a simple, tender, but courageous character. 
Those interested in the religious question more directly as actors 
will turn with even greater interest to the remarkably frank and 
luminous preface by the Dean of Westminster, showing that Ultra- 
montanism and Nonconformity exist in all religious communities, 
and justifying liberals for remaining within the Church. 

The stream of controversial pamphlets produced by Mr. Gladstone’s 
famous “ Expostulation””’ continues to flow. Dr. Neville sends us 
“A Few Comments,” which are not couched in a tone favourable to 
calm discussion. Nor do they seem to us to be likely to add any fresh 
material of importance. Mr. Suffield’s pamphlet, though somewhat 
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rhetorical in expression, is entitled to weight as coming from one 
- who so thoroughly knows the Papal system. He entirely agrees with 
Mr. Gladstone as to “the momentous character of the Revolution 
crowned at the Vatican.” Mr. Gladstone has himself issued a second 
pamphlet, which our readers will doubtless have read and admired. 
He gives a detailed answer to his critics, which, to readers of ordinary 
morality, will seem to settle the question as to the character of the 
propositions of the papal Syllabus. To the charge of having wantonly 
wounded the feelings of loyal English Catholics, Mr. Gladstone replies 
by expressing his deep sympathy for the great and saintly qualities of 
many dead and living Catholics, and protests that his only object in 
opening the question was “to produce, if possible, a temper of greater 
watchfulness.” The pamphlet is full of characteristic passages, the 
finest of which is the splendid eulogy of John Henry Newman. We 
ought to have mentioned before, the calm and dignified reply of Arch- 
hishop—now Cardinal—Manning.” There are pages in it well worth 
reading, as, for instance, where he says (p. 133) that “the principles of 
1789 are Lutheranism applied to politics,” and that “ Luther’s ghost, 
I fear, has yet more to do;” but especially where he defends the 
English members of his church from the charge of disloyalty. He 
points out, too, that the Vatican Decrees could have had no bearing 
on the civil allegiance of any who held the doctrine of Infallibility 
before the Council; and that these were the great majority of Catholics. 
But he has not overthrown the argument from history, used with such 
effect by Mr. Gladstone. A condensed but learned summary of the 
historical argument against Vaticanism is offered by Canon Jenkins.” 
We doubt, however, whether he has brought into sufficient prominence 
the fact that this defiance of modern civilization is the result to which 
Catkolicism has been tending ever since the Council of Trent. 

Dr. Beard has translated from the French a popular historical sketch 
of “Christianity in the Nineteenth Ceutury,’”* which will at any rate 
fill a gap in liberal theology till some more critical work is written. 

Dr. Frederick George Lee” is the editor of the graceful and elegant 
volume fitly called “ Lyrics of Light and Life.” Most of them are too 
deeply tinctured with medizvalized Christianity to be generally accept- 
able, but a few are well worthy of admission into a future edition of the 
“ Book of Praise.” Dr. Newman contributes a poem on “ My Birth- 
day,” written at Trinity College, Oxford, February 2ist, 1819, Bishop 
Alexander some touching verses called “ Below and Above,” and Miss 
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Christina Rossetti some rather mystic lines called “ A Rose-plant in 
Jericho.” But the gems of the book are two of the three poems by 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere, one called “ A May Carol,” written apparently in 
Switzerland, and the other, “ The Trouvére.” 

Mr. Tyssen sends us a curious and instructive paper on “ The 
Origin of the Week.” He thinks that our present system of fixed 
seven-day weeks arose out of an earlier regular system of lunar watches, 
extending from one quarter of the moon to another. The theory is not 
entirely new, but is well supported. 

Dr. Kayser,” a Strasburg professor, has brought out in the exuberance 
of youth, a work designed to subvert the prevalent views of the origin 
of the Pentateuch. It is dedicated to the veteran champion of liberal 
theology, Dr. Edward Reuss, and reflects credit on the acumen of the 
author, though not on the accuracy of his information. He has been 
at the pains to do what has been infinitely better, because far more 
comprehensively done by Bishop Colenso,a man,who, however he may 
be ignored by German professors, has outdone them in their own field 
of literary analysis. Dr, Kayser’s analysis, however, will be of much 
value to those who desire to test that of Bishop Colenso, and we have 
no doubt that the result will be to the credit of the English critic. It 
is still more surprising that Dr. Kayser’s professional guides should be 
unacquainted with the works of Dr.-Kuenen, for Leyden and Strasburg 
should be on friendly theological terms. He aught surely to be 


aware that his results have for the last six years been persistently 


maintained by the accomplished Dutch theologian. 

The merits of Dr. Rénsch” as a thorough and painstaking student 
of the Latin versions of the Bible are too well known to need restat: - 
ment; but we are surprised at his publisher’s presumption on our 
ignorance in sending us what professes to be a “ second, corrected and 
enlarged edition,” but is really a copy of the original edition published 
in 1869, with the addition of an appendix of 16 pages. Glad as we 
are of the merest chips from Dr. Rénsch’s workshop we think it 
would have been fairer to wait till a new edition was called for. The 
work appeals mostly to philologists, as the old Latin versions of the 
Bible contain almost the only specimens of the vulgar idiom. The 
origin of the romance languages receives direct illustration from this 
source. 

The relation of Leibnitz” to the Catholic Church is a subject which 
has a greater interest to a German than an Englishman. But it would 
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be a blow to one’s belief in the independence of philosophy could it be 
proved that so eminent a name belonged to the reactionary cause. As 
a matter of fact, Leibnitz was the first of modern speculative theolo- 
gians, and united, curiously enough, characteristic doctrines of both 
Lutheranism and Catholicism. This is doubtless explicable by his his- 
torical position, but not calculated to raise his credit among Liberals. He 
was at any rate a foe of the Jesuits, and his theology, poor as it is, has 
left deep traces on the popular orthodoxy of both Germany and England. 

Mr. Finlayson, a Congregational minister, has produced some very 
creditable sermons, liberal in tone, though not directly bearing on 
disputed questions.” Mr. Orby Shipley” a volume of “Lent Lee- 
tures on the Seven Deadly Sins.” There is moral earnestness in it 
and literary power, but overmuch medievalism. The theory of 
sin is borrowed from Dante! Mr. Isaac Williams” is well known 
as a tender and refined religious writer; his sermons do not in- 
vite criticism. From inferior writers of the same school, we 
have “ Meditations on the Public Life of Our Lord,’™* from the 
French; Mr. Hutchings’s “Lectures on the Temptation;’” Mr. 
Compton’s “ Sermons on the Catholic Sacrifice,”” and a translation of 
Scupoli’s “ Spiritual Combat.’ Mr. Daniel Moore” wastes his time 
in reviving the worn-out allegory once supposed to be latent in the 
very curious song or collection of songs wrongly ascribed to King 
Solomon. He is capable of better things. Mr. Hooppell” presents 
some naval students with a summary of the usual arguments 
against Materialism. They presuppose, however, the supernatural 
character of-the Bible, the coup de grdce to which has, by a strange 
irony, been recently given by the Daily Telegraph expedition to 


Nineveh. 
Among the “ Manuals of Religious Instruction,” edited by Canon 
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Norris, we are glad to mention with qualified praise one on the Psalter, 
which shows some study of the literary aspects of that book. Of 
course “the Christian application” is not uncared for. But if we 
must have an authoritative religious book, at least let us read it 
intelligently. Mr. Reid's “The Law of History,’ is a supplement 
to a worthless but well-meaning book already noticed in this Review. 
Mr. Morgan’s™ graceful and touching poems should have been noticed 
before; they will commend themselves to cultivated orthodox readers. 
We have also received Mr. Bickersteth’s “The Shadowed Home,’ 
meditations on death and resurrection; “Cures of the Evils of the 
Church of Scotland,” by Dr. J. Miller; a tract against “ Disesta- 
blishment, from the Broad Church Point of View ;”* an able but too 
diffuse essay on the same subject, by the late Mr. Parkinson ;” and a 
most powerful attack on popular religion, called “ Modern Christianity, 
and Civilized Heathenism.’” 

We regret that no more prominent place can be given to three 
remarkable sermons, one by a missionary of the Brahmo Somaj, at 
Manchester ;* another by the Bishop of Natal preached for him by the 
incumbent of the City Church at Oxford,” and the third a “lecture” 
delivered in Westminster Abbey by the eminent Presbyterian minister, 
Principal Caird. The Baboo Chunder Mozoomdar takes for his 
subject “Simple Religion,” 7.¢., spiritual Theism. He beautifully 
says, “ There is but one prayer which I know, which I preach and 
practice, the infinite repetition of which fills the hearts of all good 
men—‘ Lord, pour into my heart Thy spirit.’’”’ Bishop Colenso’s 
text is “ Overcoming the world,” on which he bases a plain, practical 
exhortation, which shames the unchristian opposition of which the 
author has been the subject. Dr. Caird’s discourse on “The Univer- 
sal Religion,” i.e., the religion of the New Testament, is said to have 
produced an almost miraculous impression on an audience, many of 
whom were suspicious, if not hostile. It was no doubt extremely whole- 
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some for the country parsons who had come there to mock. But it 
does not read well from a liberal point of view, and ill sustains the 
high reputation of its author as a philosophic theologian. 


Philosophy is gradually abating its metaphysical pretentiousness ; 
instead of attempting to solve, unassisted, the problems of existence by 
the high @ priort methods, it calls exact science to its aid, and presents 
a singular composite of ontological abstractions and generalized natural 
facts. Such a work as Mr. Wyld’s “ Physics and Philosophy of the 
Senses,’ is a favourable specimen of the combination of the two 
methods. Mr. Wyld has wisely packed his metaphysical speculations 
into the first and fifth parts of his treatise; from the second part he 
has excluded all subtle reflections on the nature and cause of pheno- 
mena, and though they occur in the third, fourth, and sixth parts, 
yet they rarely interfere with the scientific matter, or materially 
disturb the intellectual repose of the reader who seeks instruction in 
physical laws and physical organs, and is impatient of the intrusion of 
ontological abstractions. The author justifies his attempt to popu- 
larize the subject of the senses by pleading the desirableness of em- 
bodying in his work new discoveries, correcting prevailing misconcep- 
tions, and presenting to the consideration of competent and indepen- 
dent thinkers a philosophical treatment of the subject which should be 
approximately consistent and complete. So far as we can judge, the 
scientific expositions are clear and intelligible. The phenomena of 
sound and light are recounted and explained, the special senses and 
geueral sensibility, the nervous system and its functions are described 
in language which is always lucid and never condescendingly familiar ; 
and if in the philosophy of the senses Mr. Wyld is inclined to dogma- 
tize, his dogmatism is not offensive. ‘The theory which he regards as 
the true foundation of philosophy, is that known as the dynamical, 
which, held as it has been by men of eminence in science and phi'eso- 
phy, is, he asserts, in our own day becoming more and more an article 
of well-founded scientific conjecture and belief. Respecting the assump- 
tion of material atoms, Mr. Wyld holds that the minute bodies of 
which any object is composed are dynamical bodies, accepting, appa- 
rently, the hypothesis of Boscovich, controverted by Mr. Lewes in his 
recent volume of “ Problems of Life and Mind.” He congratulates 
himself on Mr. H. Spencer’s recognition of an unknowable reality, 
though the source of an intelligent will, to which he refers us for an 
explanaticn of the origin of life, has no sanction, that we can see, in 
the absolute of Mr. Spencer. The speculations of Huxley and Tyn- 
dall are noticed at some length, but all hypotheses are held to be in- 
sufficient, except that of a physical system, or economy, not called 
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into existence by a Creator, but instituted by the great source of power, 
a supreme mind ; or, in Mr. Wyld’s own words, “the result to which 
a consistent theistic belief brings us is, that the ultimate or chemical 
atoms are mere centres of force, and that these, by their conjoint and 
several action, constitute the physical world.” This is an hypothesis, 
indeed, which some may regard as more plausible than that of creation 
or of evolution. But when we ask for its verification we encounter 
only such assertions as, “ power is not matter, or substance, or a thing 
in the ordinary sense of the term, but rather an action of a spiritual 
and immaterial character, forced on us by our perception of the exter- 
nal world, which may be explained as the consciousness of a conflict of 
mental power with external power, and, by inference, of spirit with spirit, 
of the finite and limited principle which we call mind, with the Infinite 
Mind.” In another page Mr. Wyld explains, “ we merely say that to 
us the position assumed by Professor Tyndall appears irrational, and 
that we find it more easy, simple, and natural to regard Deity as the 
direct cause of physical and physiological action, and to regard the 
mind, or thinking principle of the creature as formed of the spiritual 
essence of the Being who is the eternal possessor of wisdom and 
power.” Postulating the existence of such a Supreme Power and of a 
spiritual principle within us, Mr. Wyld expresses his conviction that 
the man who does not discover evidence in Nature of the working of 
spiritual and intelligent power, must, as it seems to him, have the eye 
of reason closed. 

Conceived in a similar spirit, professing to combine the study of 
exact science with metaphysical theory, the essay entitled “Lux e 
Tenebris’ is another illustration of the direction which popular philo- 
sophical inquiry is taking. The author of this essay, however, while 
often in agreement with Mr. Wyld, has numerous points of difference. 
With Mr. Wyld, matter resolves itself into force; with our author, 
matter is the cause of physical conscioushess, and all we can know of it 
is derived from physical phenomena. The phenomena, however, would 
seem to furnish us with but scanty knowledge, for while the existence 
of matter is as certain as that of mind, its nature, we are told, is 
quite beyond our reach. Matter and mind, proceeds our author, are 
inseparably connected, and he rightly adds, “whenever the functions 

~ of the material organ are interfered with, the phenomena of the mental 
factor are deranged.” Organic sense occasions the consciousness of 
organic changes in the body with which the mind is incorporated. It 
no less occasions the higher psychical manifestations. The sensations 
and emotions.thus gore] represent the conscious being, constituting 
what is called the ego, the self, the psyche. Carrying his physiology 
into the psychological domain, the author contends that “just as our 
elementary idca of physical organization is the simple organic cell with 
its vivifying, animating nucleus, so our simple notion of psychical organi- 
zation isthe mental cell, with its conscious active psyche.”’ As we under- 
stand him, the mind is pictured as a void or hollow sphere outside. In 
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immediate contact with this sphere is the material brain. Beyond 
this, again, are the persons and things of the material world, with 
which the brain is connected by nerves distributed throughout the 
body. The contents of this sphere are the psyche, and the phenomena 
of which it isconscious ; and these phenomena we know, while of the 
nature of the sphere we know nothing. A diagram of mind-cells and 
life-cells, prefixed to the volume, is intended to show the connexion 
and sequence of mental phenomena in psychical organisms, and to aid 
the student who attempts to realize the ingenious and fanciful specula- 
tions of the author of “ Lux e Tenebris.” In rationality of conception, 
and in the command of scientific resources, Mr. Wyld’s is incomparably 
the best book of the two. Both: books affirm a theistic conclusion ; but 
the argument, though in the main the same, is differently handled. 
According to our essayist, whatever isis right. In creation there is no 
evil. All Theists are not of this opinion. Lucretius, who asserted the 
existence of serene and beautiful intelligences who dwell apart and lead 
ambrosial lives, regarded the evilin Nature as a witness against the doc- 
trine which assigns its order to the gods. Turning a deaf ear to the tanté 
stat pradita culpd, the immortal indictment which that sublime genius 
chants from his throne of two thousand years, our author insists on 
the existence of a plan in nature implying the existence of a universal 
mind that is omniscient, omnipotent, and all-benevolent. The God of 
Revelation is not, in his opinion, all-benevolent. Will the Christian 
Theist agree with him that the order of Nature does demonstrate 
absolute perfection in the Being whose existence is the fundamental 
assumption of his creed? The Mystic may be justified in affirming 
the presence in the soul of a First Good and a First Fair, for his logic is 
the logic of feeling. But is the dialectician warranted in asserting 
that an imperfect world is the creation of a perfect Being ? 

Both these writers claim the support of Mr. Herbert Spencer, one 
for his dynamical, the other for his mind-cell hypothesis—we fancy 
with but a poor title to do so. Yet amidst great divergence there is 
some agreement in doctrine between the lesser lights and the great 
luminary of the present intellectual firmament. “ Our knowledge,” says 
Mr. Spencer, “ of noumenal existence has a certainty which our know- 
ledge of phenomenal existences cannot approach; in other words, in view 
of logic as well as of common sense, realism is the only rational thesis ; 
all the others are doomed to fall.”” This noumenon is not the Divine 
Mind of Berkeley ; it is the Noumenon of the philosophic materialist. 
It is the Absolute, it is not personal, it is not intelligent, but it is the 
Universal Power whereof nature, life and thought are manifestations, 
and before which true science humbies itself. This conception how- 
ever is one which powerful thinkers like Mr. J. S. Mill and Mr. G. H. 
Lewis have not accepted, and as it appears to be the fundamental 
principle of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, the future of that philosophy, 
as a whole, will be dependent on the acceptance or rejection of this 
postulate. The claims of the evolution system of thought are fairly 
placed before the public, In the last number of the Westminster Re- 
view attention was drawn to the comprehensive composition of the 
system of Mr, Fiske, in his “ Cosmic Theism.” An outline of the same 
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philosophical construction, by Dr. M. E. Cazelles,* in a more succinct 
form, and with less heterogeneous matter, presents to the inquisitive 
few the distinctive doctrines of “'The Synthetic Philosophy.” The 
sketch of these doctrines is made with a sympathetic intelligence 
which leaves little to be wished. The language perhaps is somewhat ab- 
stract, and the treatment lacks colour from the want of the illustrative 
and the predominance of the reflective element. In a series of chapters, 
nine in number, the author, closely following Mr. Spencer, states the 
problem of the universe, delineates the main features of the system 
of which he is the interpreter, discusses the doctrine of Progress, the 
law of Evolution, the order of the sciences and the true nature of 
government and religion. The real or supposed aberrations, or. 
deficiencies of Positivism, are noticed at some length, and the essential 
antagonism on many points of primary importance between the system 
of A. Comte and that of Mr. H. Spencer are indicated in a spirit of 
decided predilection for the latter, and disfavour for the former. The 
essay is translated by a minister of religion, the Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham, who perhaps welcomes this exposition of the philosophy of 
“ Cosmic Theism,” as Mr. Fiske, not Mr. Spencer, calls the Evolu- 
tion-system, because he professes to lay down the preliininaries of a 
treaty of perpetual peace between religion and science. We are 
afraid the translator’s clerical traditions would come off but badly if 
they were subjected to the dynamical influence of the cosmic God. 
Under forms, often widely divergent, a belief in the Absolute, reas- 
serts itself, in the speculative literature of the day,—with a vehement 
force of conviction proportioned to the real or supposed importance of 
the doctrine. A work characteristic of a certain section of this Transi- 
tion School of metaphysies, the “ Principles of Absolute Science,” by M. 
James Thomson,“ may perhaps have an interest for those persons 
whose point of view is less remote from that of the author than our 
own. According to M. Thomson, the age requires a doctrine to 
eounteract the superficial opinions which threaten society with anar- 
chy, and in the continued advance of the true soldiers of thought 
towards the Absolute we have a practical affirmation of the only philo- 
sophy that can save Society. The end and aim of our being is eer- 
tainty. The Absolute, the cause of this certainty, impels these chosen 
crusaders on their march to this Holy Land of thought, and since man 
is endowed with the potential triad of knowledge, sensation, sentiment, 
and reason, the end which they have in view, is assured. The Absolute, 
then, is our criterion or infallibie guide. From the Absolute Fact certainty 
is derived. The Absolute Fact is the manifestation of the First Prin- 
ciple, and the First Principle is God. God is the Absolute. The key 
of the Absolute, the resolution of the enigma, will be found in neces- 
sary law, in analogy, in the indications afforded by the connexion of 
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body and soul. Intellectual states are interpretable by corresponding 
effects or symptoms. The idea of the unity of the Absolute Fact 
affects the soul as a general malady, say cholera, affects the body. 
Corporeal discomfort has its spiritual counterpart in—1, the inability 
to perceive the Absolute Fact; 2, the inability to comprehend it, when 
perceived ; 3, the ability both to comprehend and perceive. To each 
of these three states corresponds one of three effects or symptoms, the 
idea of control by force; control by faith; control by reason. In sys- 
tematic force, faith, and reason, we have an explanation of the moral 
corruption of mankind. In the Absolute lies the secret of man’s salva- 
tion. Providence is the necessary result of natural laws, but God does 
not interpose in the material, but only in the spiritual world, only in 
prayer. Naturehas three elements, Matter, Dynamism, Animism,— 
but this rapid outline will be sufficient to indicate the spirit and method 
of M. Thomson’s philosophy. His whole way of looking at life leads 
him te dissent entirely from current doctrines. Free trade, and Utili- 
tarianism, and Darwinism are detestable in his eyes. Of Mr. Mill he 
speaks with bantering contempt. Against Auguste Comte he directs 
a violent philippic; but his special aversion is Mr. Charles Bray, 
whose “ Manual of Anthropology” he denounces as the Bible of Nihil- 
ism. This dreaded author does not seem to be included with Darwin 
and his fellow reprobate in the class of MM. les Scélérats whom M. 
Thomson cannot send to the guillotine, or in the category of venomous 
serpents whose heads he would not object to bruise, but figures among 
the vile prostitutes of the intellect, who in flagrant opposition to all 
that is true and good, uphold the monstrous doctrine of Necessity ! 
The redemption of society, M. Thomson assures us, is to be effected 
by belief in the Absolute systematically applied. or scientific details 
we must refer our readers to the portly volume, in which this philoso- 
phy is expounded, merely remarking that one expedient recommended 
for regenerating the world, is the conquest or exploitation of the con- 
tinents of Asia and Africa, while to accelerate this regeneration we are 
enjoined to adopt a morality the very opposite of that of the Positive 
school ; in brief, we are called on to eliminate by all possible means, 
not only physical but intellectual monstrosities ; not only deformed 
persons, idiots, and madmen, but revolutionists, communists, atheists, 
and criminals. Our author promises a final contribution to his system, 
in which the inevitably dry character of the present work will contrast 
with the attractive sociological tableaux, designed to afford a general 
view of the principles which he advocates. 

The Religion of Humanity proposes an ideal whose humbler Providence 
has very different characteristics from that of the Absolute Being of me- 
taphysical thinkers. In the opinion, however, of the late Mr. Mill, whose 
bias was towards theism, such an ideal is capable of inspiring an attach- 
ment and sense of duty which are able to control and discipline the sen- 
timents and propensities of men who sincerely accept it, and prescribe to 
them a rule of life. The treatise on Sociology instituting this religion, 
embodies the late speculations of the illustrious founder of Positivism. 
A translation of this remarkable work, by disciples, whose ability, energy, 
and courage are well known, will facilitate its study, and promote that 
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discussion of its doctrines which no creed that demands acceptance 
should decline or escape. The names of Dr. R. Congreve, Mr. 8S. 
Beesly, Mr. F. Harrison, and Dr. J. B. Bridges afford a sufficient 
guarantee for an accurate and scholarly rendering of the original. Of 
the four volumes of which the “ Positive Polity” consists, the first, ad- 
mirably translated by Dr. Bridges, Inspector of the Local Government 
Board, has recently appeared. The remaining three will follow, at 
convenient intervals, in the course of the present year. The general 
view of Positivism prefixed to the system of Positive Polity, and 
“originally published and afterwards translated as a substantive work,” 
has been thoroughly revised for this volume. Marginal notes and a 
table of contents have been added by the translator. The “ system” 
itself commences with a general indication of the introductory prin- 
ciples, treating of the action of Feeling on Thought, the legitimacy of 
the Logic of Feeling, community of conviction and action, sympathy 
and discipline of pride; scientific synthesis, distinction of abstract 
and concrete, the division of natural philosophy into cosmology and 
biology. Then follows the analytic introduction, describing the intel- 
lectual and moral value, the division and systematization of mathema- 
tics, the logical features and constitution of astronomy, the position 
and organization of physics, the logical and scientific aspects of chemis- 
try, and the arrangement of that science. The synthetic introduc- 
tion deals with the general characteristics of life, vegetal, animal, 
social, and the theory of cerebral functions. In an appendix are com- 
prised the “Speech at Blainville’s funeral,” a “ Letter on Social 
Commemoration,’ and “ Lucie,” and “ Les Pensées d’une fleur,’ the 
former a story, the latter 4 graceful little poem, by Madame de Vaux, 
the intelligent and noble-hearted woman who was to the founder of 
Positivism, what Beatrice was to the author of the Commedia Divina. 
Great in its aims, absorbingly interesting in its subject matter; 
abounding in elevated thoughts, in grand and often sound conceptions, 
and occasionally striking out a true principle, the “ Positive Polity” 
may be studied with advantage and admiration even by those who, like 
ourselves, reject some of its cardinal generalizations, recoil from its 
minute prescriptions, and deprecate the application of its regulative 
sacerdotalism as menacing the growth of individual liberty, and even 
the fresh revelations of personal life and character which, if we may 
use the fine language of a great poet in a merely metaphorical sense, 
“redeem from decay the visitations of the divinity in man.” 

Positive thought in some form will, we hope, triumph in the end 
over the barren and bewildering metaphysics of Germany. The suc- 
cessive builders of ontological card-castles happily do their best to 
destroy all faith in their nugatory method, and to shake their tremu- 
lous edifices till they topple to their fall. Dr. Friedrich Nietzsche“ 
still retains his faith in the most destructive of all the a priori cosmogo- 
nists, Arthur Schopenhauer. The literary merit, the humour, the can- 
dour, the often deadly force of Schopenhauer’s logic make him deservedly 
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a favourite with persons who have no faith, and as little hope. The 
genius and cheerful serenity of the giant-killing philosopher seem 
fairly to have overpowered Herr Nietzsche’s unconformable tempera- 
ment; and to have compelled him to recognise a master spirit and 
great religious reformer in the paradoxical manufacturer of an occi- 
dental Buddhism. According to Schopenhauer and his admiring 
pupil, existence is a lying puppet show and endless game of nonsense, 
which the booby Time plays before us and with us. This wonderful 
universe, with all its variety of life, is hollow, deceptive, stale and 
unprofitable; human nature is without dignity, human love without 
beauty, human destiny without grandeur. The solution of the pro- 
blem which man proposes is to be sought in the destruction of a 
world that never is, but only seems ; in contempt for human virtues, 
human vices, human wellbeing, in hopelessness, in self-immolation. 
A happy life is impossible, the highest attainable life is the heroic 
life. The man who realizes this life is the ideal man—the man of 
Schopenhauer, a man far exalted above the man of Sentiment, the man 
of Rousseau, or even the man of Contemplation—the man of Goethe. 
In some of these representations there is, no doubt, truth to be found, 
and amid the dismal notes of this great lamentation over life, a strain 
of higher mood from time to time is heard. The imperfection of 
Nature is undeniable, and moral evil, both in kind and degree, 
appalling ; but the pessimism of Schopenhauer is surely as exag- 
gerated as the optimism of Leibnitz. The ordinary view of the world 
appears to us nearer the truth than that of the paradox-loving Scho- 
penhauer. Good and evil, like light and darkness, co-exist, but the 
material, no less than the spiritual order, is capable of improvement ; 
and life is sometimes enjoyment, not always renunciation. The repre- 
sentatives of human nobleness are, according to Dr. Nietzsche, philo- 
sophers, artists, and saints. ‘The philosopher of course must have “a 
fine eye for consequences,” and, if possible, see a soul of evil in things 
good ; the artist represents genuine culture in opposition to intellectual 
Philistinism ; the saint, who commits spiritual suicide, is exalted into 
a region of higher life and thought, the clouds of earth depart, the 
glory of summer evenings is round him. ‘This transcendent saintli- 
ness, however, does not preclude the exercise of privileges which are 
usually supposed to be incompatible with moral predilections. Scho- 
penhauer, at least, in one of the papers in his “ Parerga,” pleads 
strongly for the restoration of polygamy, maintains the unreasonable- 
ness of expecting men to put a restraint on their passions, while, with 
that impartiality which becomes a philosopher and a saint, he insists 
on padlocking the lying, lover-hunting, round-shouldered, broad-hipped 
JSemale sex. The saint of Schopenhauer it seems must renounce the 


world, and very likely the devil, but he may make amends to injured 
virtue by amiable capitulations to the third of our spiritual enemies, 
“ Low morals and High Church” being thus triumphantly reconciled. 
From the eulogistic estimate of the sublime philosophy contained in 
the third of Dr. Nietzsche’s opposition pamphlets, we trace our way 
back to the first of the three, in which an attempt is made to damage 
the reputation of a truth-loving, high-hearted man, whose aim was 
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not so much to construct a philosophy as to explain the origin of a 
religion. Strauss undoubtedly pushed his mythical hypothesis too 
far in his first “Leben Jesu,” but the general principle which he 
laid down even in that work, that the evangelical narrative is 
partly myth, partly legend, partly, fact, has, in our opinion, been 
amply confirmed, and in his popular Life of Jesus there is but 
little for future criticism to correct. That the conclusions at 
which Strauss arrived would be opposed to those of many esti- 
mable persons is a matter of course; but an occidental Buddhist 
would object but little if at all, to the most trenchant negations of 
the dreaded theologian. In fact, his battery seems principally directed 
against the Confession of Strauss in the little work entitled ‘‘ The Old 
and New Faith.” We should have thought that the religious belief 
of a man of Strauss’s learning and experience would possess a legiti- 
mate interest for all thoughtful men in these days of mental anarchy, 
and that long and laborious inquiry was a sufficient justification for such 
an avowal from such aman. Dr. Nietzsche, however, regards Strauss’s 
Confession as a blunder, and criticises it, perhaps not without occa- 
sional success, in a bitter and denunciatory spirit. As Schopenhauer 
represents the purest culture, so Strauss seems to be chosen as a type 
of the Philistine intellect. Surely Strauss’s ample knowledge, his 
penetrating sagacity, his devotion to art, his love of poetical composi- 
tion, his biographical productivity, should have exempted him from 
inclusion in the circle of men of narrow parochial minds and cittish 
tastes, to whom the term Philistine would be appropriately applied. 
No doubt the work of a Strauss is not that of a Darwin or a Goethe, 
but it is noble and necessary work, manfully conceived and honestly 
executed; not purely destructive, though it destroys, but in some 
degree exhibiting the strength of the building hand, and the splen- 
dour of the illuminating mind. In the second or intermediate division 
of the present work the author’s expression of antipathy becomes 
general. We are far from thinking that his censure on the abuse of 
historical composition or historical acquirement wholly undeserved. 
A mind overloaded with facts loses sight of the principle that inter- 
prets them, and an exhaustive minuteness is a poor substitute for that 
comprehensive and centralizing treatment which, as in Gibbon’s “ De- 
cline and Fall,” impresses by its magical condensation the life of a 
period on the receptive intellect. The essay, as we understand it, is 
directed against useless prolixity and multifarious pedantry. The 
author contends that history interests men as actual possessors of life, 
serving them in their external activity, corresponding to their instincts 
of conservation and veneration, and appealing to them as suffering 
creatures needing moral liberation. History accordingly takes a 
threefold division ; it is monumental, antiquarian, or critical. 

The historical conception of Hegel, notwithstanding the numerous 
vices in its application, seemed to a once ardent adherent, Ludwig 
Feuerbach, his principal achievement.“ Schopenhauer he commends 
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for the selection of compassion as the moral motive power in human 
nature, while he yet asserts that active sympathy, prompting to efforts 
to increase the happiness or lessen the misery of man, is the only true 
moral principle. The limitless pity of the philosophical Pessimist 
presupposes the desire of happiness, presupposes that not our own 
welfare but that of others of the human race is our being’s end and aim. 
Christianity, in Feuerbach’s view, implied a mental disposition, a service 
of soul, a spiritual malady ; he recognised Christianity, but he recognised 
it to negative it. Before Strauss he had answered the question, Are we 
still Christians P as Strauss afterwards answered it. Intoxicated for a 
time with Hegelianism, he combated it vigorously when he had 
recovered from his speculative inebriation. To deliver philosophy 
from the close atmosphere of Hegelian thought and give it air became 
his great object. Declaring the independence of ethics on theology, 
he made man the central point of the world and of his own system, and, 
going a step beyond Strauss, who had applied the mythical solution to - 
the history of Jesus, he determined to show what was the origin of 
myth, or what are the intellectual and moral qualities of man, which 
inevitably give rise to the Christian faith. According to Feuerbach, 
the gods are personified human wishes, Olympus and Paradise projec- 
tions of mortal aspiration. Between 1840 and 1850 appeared his 
“ Essence of Christianity,” “ Essence of Religion,” and “ First Princi- 
ples,” lectures embodying his philosophical doctrines. ‘Theologians 
raged, declared Feuerbach knew nothing of the soul or its needs, and 
asked indignantly what the police were about. Professional opposition 
did not prevent the bold thinker from beeoming popular, however ; 
and the popularity which he enjoyed continued to increase till the 
open avowal in the Heidelberg lectures, that his object was to liberate 
men from the religious and political valets-de-chambre of the terres- 
trial and celestial monarchies and aristocracies, and make them con- 
scious citizens of earth, ceased to find any response, a reaction having 
enabled the earthly aristocracies to restore their favourite political 
flunkies to their old places. The philosophical character of Feuerbach 
through all its phases of development is portrayed with ample detail 
in the letters, fragmentary essays, and scattered biographical notices 
comprised in Herr Griin’s volumes. We should have preferred a short 
continuous “ Life’? of Feuerbach, which would have made the man 
live before us as a noble representative of the jfire-streaming Vesuvian 
family of which he was a member, to the editor’s disconnected running 
commentary; the strictly biographical element being inserted in the 
introductory delineation of the philosophical character of the hero of 
the book. There is some interesting matter in the letters of Feuer- 
bach and his friends, and the essays and detached reflections scattered 
in different parts of the two volumes of which the work consists con- 
tain some striking and even beautiful thoughts. 

The contemplation of the beautiful suffices to itself, is the sentence 
of Hegel, as rendered by the author of the “ Introduction to Schiller’s 
Asthetical Letters and Essays,” a new translation of which appears in 
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Bohn’s Standard Library.” Kant undertook to show how sense and 
idea are united in art, and Schiller attempted to solve the problem of 
the reconciliation of the two principles by means of zsthetic educa- 
tion. Our impression of the value of these essays, which we read 
many years ago, is such that we strongly recommend those who cannot 
— German to study them through the medium of the English trans- 
ation. 

The Philosophy of Hamlet, according to Mr. Tyler, is pessimistic. 
Uncongenial, however, as are the conditions of human life, and fright- 
ful as is the general depravity, all events are under the control of a 
superintending Providence; but what is the purpose or destined issue 
which man, the instrument of a Higher Power, is compelled to sub- 
serve, is shrouded in mystery.“ Calamity and disaster fall upon men 
without regard to individual character, and, though a posthumous 
retribution is possible, the future destiny of mankind is obscure and 
doubtful. Hamlet’s madness, Mr. Tyler thinks, is assumed. 

Unscientific notions, says Plato, fly about in the soul, and, by 
chasing and catching, at one time a knowledge, at another an 
ignorance, we come to have true and false opinions. What is know- 
ledge, is the question asked in the Theetetus, from which we have 
taken this comparison.” The nearest approximate answer, says the 
learned translator of a dialogue interpreting his text, would seem to be 
right opinion for which one ean give reason. Mr. Paley’s Intro- 
duction places the reader in a position which will aid him in under- 
standing the subject-matter of the dialogue ; and the foot-notes, which 
are felicitously brief, explain the occasional passages which need eluci- 
dation. 

“The Principles of Economical Philosophy,”” by Mr. Henry D. 
Macleod, has attained to a second edition. In the first part of the 
second volume, now in our hands, the author continues his disser- 
tation on Rent in the opening chapter. In the following chapters 
the subjects of exposition or discussion are Profits, Labour or Imma- 
terial Wealth, Wages, Rights or Incorporeal Wealth, the theory of the 
Exchanges, certain theories of Currency, and the Definition of Cur- 
rency. ‘The final chapter has for its leading topics the organization of 
the Bank of England and the Bank Charter Act of 1844. In dealing 
with these questions Mr. Macleod often controverts the opinions of 
Ricardo, Mill, Malthus, Lord Overstone, Colonel Torrens, and others. 
He admits that his work is subversive of the dominant views, but 
maintains that it restores the great line of orthodox opinion so rudely 
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broken of recent years. With rejections of doctrines of previous 
Economists that surprise us, Mr. Macleod combines real information 
and valuable comment, or corrects long prevailing and popular miscon- 
ception. “It is almost universally supposed,” he remarks, “that the 
resumption of cash payments was forced on the Bank by Peel’s Act of 
1819, whereas the Act did not compel payments in coin till the 1st 
May, 1823, and, owing to the accumulation of treasure in the Bank, 
the Directors themselves applied for and obtained an Act permitting 
them to resume payments in coin on the lst May, 1821.” Claiming 
for the Roman lawyers the merit of bringing the system of Credit 
to perfection, Mr. Macleod remarks on the singular non-appreciation, 
in so practical a people, of the convenience of recording Credit or 
Debts on written instruments till a very late period. 


“The only written documents of debt which the Romans used were 
cheques ; there is no trace of their haviug invented bank notes. Bank notes 
were invented by the Chinese about 807 A.D., in the reign of Hian-tsoung, of 
the dynasty of Thang. ‘here was a great scarcity in the country, owing to 

olitical troubles and their usual eoncomitant—a debasement of the coinage. 
The Emperor ordered all the merchants to bring their specie to the Treasury, 
and in exchange for it gave them bills of exchange or notes, called fey-tsen, 
or flying money, payable at the principal towns of the provinces.” 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


IR HENRY MAINE, in his newly published “ Lectures on 
the Early History of Institutions,’ has fully maintained the 
remarkable reputation he won by his lectures on “ Ancient Law,” and 
on “ Village Communities.” The form of lectures which Sir H. 
Maine adopts for the enunciation of his views readily lends itself to 
the characteristic action of the writer’s genius. He rejoices in freedom, 
and seems rather to follow a subject out as it chances to lead him, 
than to prescribe to himself rigorously beforehand where he will go 
and by what path. In an immature or superficial writer such a habit 
would be full of peril, and even in Sir H. Maine it cannot be described 
as an unmitigated advantage. Nevertheless, he is really well acquainted 
with his subject, is bold and sagacious in criticism, and is, at times, 
philosophically profound. In the present volume the lines of thought 
worked out in the “ Ancient Law” are carried distinctly farther, and 
that, not only by the discovery of fresh illustrative instances, but by 
a fresh process of reflection working upon the results previously at- 
tained. The direct object of the bulk of the lectures in this volume is 
to call attention to the recently published tracts on the early Lrish or 
“ Brehon” laws, and to claim their testimony in favour of the per- 
1 «¢ Lectures on the Early History of Institutions.” By Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine, London; Murray. 1875, 
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manence and universality of certain ideas and practices among the 
most westerly, as among the most easterly sections of the Aryan race. 
The two largest of the ancient Irish Law tracts, now officially trans- 
lated and published, are styled the Senchus Mor, or Great Book of 
the Ancient Law, and the Book of Aicill. The actual period at which 
these works assumed their present shape is extremely uncertain, but 
there is good authority for the belief that the former work was com- 
piled in, or perhaps slightly before, the eleventh century, and the 
latter in the century preceding. The Senchus Mor claims, indeed, to 
have been compiled during the life, and under the personal influence, 
of St. Patrick. The main interest rightly held by Sir H. Maine to 
attach to these compilations is, tlat they combine to represent a body 
of law in existence prior to, and independent of, any centralized system 
of government. They, therefore, genuinely reproduce the spontaneous 
customs of a branch of the Aryan race before conscious and systematic 
revision had began. They have much the same value as the fragments 
of the XII. Tables have in Roman law. It need scarcely be said that 
these early relics of Irish law have a further interest for Sir H. Maine 
from the positive support they give him for his well-known theories 
of the antiquity of family life, the nature of primitive tenures, and the 
characteristics of early judicial procedure. The work abounds with 
allusions to the treatises of recent explorers in these and like fields, 
and some of the purely philosophical disquisitions (as those on the 
paucity and slow growth of ideas in the world, and on the superior 
attention paid in English judicial proceedings to questions of fact 
over questions of Jaw) are extremely valuable. The criticisms con- 
tained in the last two chapters upon Bentham and Austin will be 
especially interesting to the law student. 

It is well known that the main difficulty in studying the late Mr. 
John Austin’s’ writings on jurisprudence consisted in the repulsive 
shape in which they were originally presented to the public. This was 
to a certain extent unavoidable, as the materials left in the late Mr. 
Austin’s hands were in a very fragmentary shape, and consisted of 
little else than incomplete notes for lectures. The last edition in two 
volumes, prepared by Mr. Robert Campbell, was a great improvement 
upon the first one, and had the advantage of good marginal indices, 
headings to chapters, and useful annotations. Mr. Robert Campbell 
has now carried the process of emendation one step further, and has 
prepared a compendious “ Student’s Edition” of the lectures which 
will, no doubt, largely supersede the use of the larger editions. 

Mr. William Markby’s’ “Elements of Law’’ have also passed into 
a second edition, and the work is one which may conveniently be read 
side by side with Mr. Austin’s Lectures. It is cast in the same logical 
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mould, and is, in some respects, more organically complete in its con- 
ception. It is also enriched by a variety of interesting illustrations 
drawn from Mr. Markby’s experience as a Judge of the High Court of 
Judicature at Calcutta. It is to be noticed that both Mr. Austin’s 
and Mr. Markby’s view of their subject is exclusively logical, and in 
fact leads, indirectly, to an undue suppression of the historical and 
ethical aspects of law. 

The familiar adage to the effect that if only enough abuse be lavished 
on a person or an institution, some at least will not fail of its purpose, 
is especially applicable to the sort of indiscriminate reproaches with 
which law reformers who walk in the steps of Bentham delight to 
bespatter both the Bench and the Bar. Mr. Forbes Johnson‘ is 
scarcely behind Bentham himself in his estimate of the public spirit 
and intelligence of the legal profession. Our only fear is lest, in not 
caring to be philoscphically exact in his appreciation of persons, he fail 
to conciliate the attention really due to many of his practical sug- 
gestions. It is true of course that, as a class, Judges and Barristers 
are likely to prefer, and therefore do prefer, a steady and easy walk in 
old and familiar paths to bold and decisive innovations. It is true, 
too, that the professional training of a lawyer renders him a real lover 
of the past and the present, and, at the best, only a cold student of re- 
form. But English and Irish judges and lawyers are only worse than 
all other judges and lawyers because the unwritten system of law they 
have to administer evokes into special activity the conservative temper, 
otherwise the system itself would lose its essential coherence. The 
practical suggestions made by Mr. Forbes Johnson are some of them 
deserving of attention. But among them is the resumption of its 
Appellate Jurisdiction by the House of Lords. 

It may be taken as a somewhat hopeful sign of the resurrection of 
philosophy in England that Hume’s’ Essays are republished in a form 
likely to insure them circulation in the most refined circles of society, 
by editors of the highest repute. The real position of David Hume 
in the line of moral and political thinkers is very imperfectly recognised 
at the present day. Indeed, it is still believed that his main functions 
were to supply a text for Paley, and to write a long, one-sided, and 
somewhat dreary History of England. It is not known, or it is for- 
gotten, that he was one of the first in the great school of modern 
Political Economists; that he was the last in the line of English 
metaphysicians proper, and that Kant was his European successor and 
heir, and that he was the first of the school of critical or analytical 
politicians of whom Bentham and the two Mills are the most familiar 
representatives. The present edition of the Essays is prefaced by a 
highly interesting historical account of the previous editions, an 
account which in some parts is a curious testimony to the intolerance 
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by which the fame of the great Scotch philosopher was tarnished, or, 
at the best, was prevented from emerging. 

We have great pleasure in calling attention to Major-General 
Marriott’s’ “Grammar of Political Economy.” It is a work built 
upon the best authorities, and yet possesses a certain freshness and 
original force of its own. The author says that, “with unabated re- 
spect for the teaching of Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mill, and others, he 
offers this Grammar as likely, in proportion to its scope, to give more 
concise and accurate guidance to the student than the other elementary 
works with which he is acquainted.’”” The author has indeed achieved 
his aim, as he himself describes it ; firstly, to restrict the treatise to 
the truly elementary considerations in each branch of the subject; 
secondly, to adopt a perfectly precise and unambiguous use of terms, in 
the sense which most nearly agrees with common use; thirdly, to 
offer reasonable proof of every proposition ; fourthly, to use the utmost 
brevity consistent with proof, so as to invite and facilitate the judg- 
ment of the student as well as of the critic. It is a valuable feature of 
the work, that at the close of each chapter the propositions which 
have been established in the course of the chapter are re-stated in a 
distinct and compendious form. 

We regret we cannot so confidently recommend Governor Musgrave’s’ 
“ Studies in Political Economy.” The work is eminently controversial, 
and we are of opinion that the result of many of the controversies 
will not be found to be in the writer’s favour. The writer says that 
during twenty years of official life in seven Colonial Governments, it 
has been his duty to deal with many public financial and economical 
questions, and it has often occurred to him that facts and circumstances 
did not coincide with principles of political economy which he had 
been taught to believe well established. He thereupon, in this little 
treatise, sets himself to controvert what he conceives to be some of 
Mr. Mill’s leading propositions. Some of these alleged propositions 
of Mr. Mill are only parts or fragments of his real propositions, and 
others of them are only practical or ethical conclusions which certain 
persons have most unwarrantably annexed to his propositions, and im- 
puted to him. This imputation of ethical doctrines to political 
economists who are engaged solely in tracing the necessary and general 
effects of definitely assigned causes on national wealth, is the most 
vivacious of all fallacies in reference to the subject, and has done more 
than anything else to bring political economy into disrepute. The 
present writer imputes to Mr. Mill a demand that society should put 
an end to the production of all articles of luxury, and asserts Mr. 
Mill’s “determination not to admit—although gold is a commodity— 
that it can have any substantive value as exchangeable property.” In 
fact, nothing can be more unsatisfactory than to select isolated para- 
graphs of a great writer on a great subject, and attempt to obtain 
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credit for demonstrating the short-comings and inconclusiveness of the 
reasoning. 

The “Policy of Liberalism,” like that of “ Politics” in Count 
Smorltork’s estimate of it, is a large subject, and we cannot say that 
Mr. Daniel Grant in his essay, or published lecture, on that subject, 
has done very much to clear away the clouds that hang over it. Mr. 
Daniel Grant says nothing that is untrue, but then he says only a 
small part that is true, and a still smaller part of what has not been 
said elsewhere, and far more forcibly. The fact is that the Liberal 
party will never be reconstructed so long as the present lines of party 
are maintained as the only common meeting ground of that policy. 
It is all very well to recall attention to what Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment achieved in respect of Education, the Army, and Ireland. But 
it is not by reminiscences that men live, or parties are kept together. 
Each of these great reforms was the mature fruit of long maintained, 
and at the first’most unpopular principles. A Liberal party can only exist 
and hold its own by advocating principles which, for a long time, are 
recognised and admitted by a very few. The present Liberal party 
in the House of Commons is mostly occupied in contending with its 
antagonists in advocating measures which even the stupidest part of the 
community cordially hail. ‘The Liberal party of the future must be 
formed entirely afresh, and the nucleus of such a party will be found 
among that knot of proscribed incendiaries who are now advocating the 
most objectionable, but also the most vegetative and thought-out of 
political nostrums. 

The contributions of “the Member for the Chiltern Hundreds’” to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, reprinted, form a most amusing volume for 
those to whom our public men are familiar figures, and a really instruc- 
tive one as well to the mass of readers who probably attribute the 
speeches of last night’s debate to persons of much more grave and 
reverend bearing than it seems truth would bear them out as having. 
The portraits are very neat, if somewhat caricatures. First we have 
those who lost their seats at the General Election passed in review. 
Sir John Pakington used to be treated “with a consideration which 
English gentlemen are, happily, always ready to pay to mediocrity 
when it is well off, is highly connected, and can express its absence of 
ideas without violation of the rules of grammar or the principles of 
accent.” Mr. Ayrton is regretted as an able man, who lost 
popularity through an insolence of manner which the House of 
Commons itself fostered at first, by treating it asfunny. “It was the 
fashion to laugh at Mr. Bernal Osborne’s thrusts, though reviewed in 
cold blood it is often difficult to discover either wit or humour in them.” 
Mr. Bright’s estimate of Sir Charles Wetherell as “a dull man,” is 
strongly endorsed. Mr. Montague Chambers, “the chirping Q.C.,” 
was the best possible “embodiment of Mr. Micawber’’ in dress, 
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manner, and speech. Mr. Auberon Herbert gets an amount of ap- 
preciative praise such as rarely falls to his lot. Then follows a chapter 
on the orators of the House, who are said to be two in number, Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Gladstone, unless Mr. Disraeli be, for Parliamentary 
purposes, added ; but he has ceased to speak at length since office has 
freed him from the necessity of great exertion. Even at his best his 
speeches are to be measured “ just as the merits of the pudding at a 
school dinner are gauged by the frequency of the plums which occur 
in a slice.” His manner is to sit apart in “grim loneliness” in the 
House, and when he speaks “ the attitude which he finds most conducive 
to the happy delivery of points is to stand balancing himself upon his 
feet with his hands in his coat-tail pockets.” Mr. Bright is described 
with warm admiration, and Mr. Gladstone with discrimination. The 
present Cabinet next come under review. Mr. Cross lingers round 
the performance of his duties like a child over its last sugar-plum. 
Mr. Ward Hunt is “a very big man, and yet he is a scold.” Lord 
Sandon is praised for clear speech, conciliatory manner, and great 
earnestness of mien. A possible great future is attached to Mr. Low- 
ther’s name. The “ Independent” members are brightly sketched in, 
Mr. Fawcett being evidently a favourite with the sketcher, while 
Mr, Mundella is an amusing object of aversion. Sir Charles Dilke, 
with a manner of “more than mortal monotony,” “generally has 
something notable to say, and has a fearless way of saying it, which, 
to those who have souls capable of being stirred by the fire of political 
knight errantry, covers a multitude of sins of manner.” “ Mr. Roe- 
buck is a good lover and a good hater, chiefly the latter ;” his gesture 
in speaking is said to be peculiarly vexatious. Among the “talkers” 
of the House, Sir George Balfour leads the van. Mr. Melly is said to 
prejudice his real value by self-assertive manner ; Mr. Charley is “ busy 
and fussy ;” Mr. Osborne Morgan is peculiarly depressing, though his 
matter is clever and even brilliant; Mr. Beresford Hope is the “ em- 
bodiment of Batavian grace ;” Mr. Jenkins is conceited, and predestined 
to fail in gaining the ear of the House, his manner being as “loud” 
and as aggressive as his attire; Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, Mr. Tre- 
velyan, and Mr. Julian Goldsmith, are a New England party by them- 
selves. The Irish members are fairly portrayed, and a chapter on the 
candidates for the Liberal and Conservative leaderships is well worth 
reading. 

Captain Maxse’s” writing and speaking are always clear, vigorous, 
and to the point, and if loud preaching about the practical anomalies 
of the existing system of Parliamentary representation can be of service, 
that service is certainly realized by him. We regret extremely that 
Captain Maxse should have pronounced himself an antagonist to 
women’s suffrage, and we are at a loss to make out how he does not see 
that all the arguments he uses against the extension of the suffrage to 
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women, are capable of being retorted against his own measures for ex- 
tending the suffrage to an increased number of men. He says :— 


“Tt is true that women have, as men have, many wrongs, but their remedy 
lies, not in their political hostility to men, but in their emancipation from 
superstition and in the exercise of their natural influence. We must not 
regard the few radical women who come forward in this movement as the 
genuine representatives of their sex. The overwhelming majority of women in 
this country are indiffereut to or are opposed to woman suffrage.” 


Have not precisely the same arguments been always used against ex- 
tending the suffrage by the most inveterate Conservatives, and are 
they not still used on every side to exclude the agricultural labourer ? 
The excluded classes, it is said, are not suffering from evils which 
political power can remedy ; the few prominent leaders in no way re- 
present the rest ; the great body of the class does not wish for enfran- 
chisement. It is instructive to see how prejudice and intolerance lurk 
in the most emancipated breasts. 

Dr. Tellkampf’s” “Essays on Law Reform, Commercial Policy, 
Banks, and Penitentiaries in Great Britain and the United States,” 
will be read with interest in this country, as containing the observa- 
tions of a thoroughly accomplished foreigner on matters of pressing 
importance in this country at the present day. The writer is the 
“ Professor of Political Science” in the University of Breslau, and we 
may say, by the way, that the institution of Professorships of such 
subjects as this would be a great gain to the cause of public instruction 
in England. It is remarkable that the subject of “politics” is most 
taught and lectured upon in the countries in which there is least political 
freedom and activity among the people. In England, except in the 
somewhat circumscribed region of “ political economy,” it is simply 
never taught at all. The Essays in the present volume contain facts as 
well as arguments which it is well worth while looking at afresh. 
Thus, in the Essay on “ Commercial Policy,” the frequent disasters to 
Atlantic steamers are brought into alarming relief, and the moral to 
which Mr. Plimsoll has drawn public attention is insisted on in the 
following language :— 


“The conveyance of passengers and goods by these steamers being a lucra- 
tive business, causes the gain of the shipowners or of the members of the 
steam navigation companies to be their main aim. There exists consequently 
in the very nature of such a lucrative business the great danger that gain ma 
be preferred to the security and safety of the passengers who entrust their 
lives and fortunes to those steamers. To obviate this danger as much as pos- 
sible is the duty of Government, whose principal end is the security of the 
life and property of the people.” 


All the Essays will thoroughly repay careful reading. 
The subject of what may be called “ Descriptive Politics,” is one 
which might advantageously be worked at a great deal more than it is. 
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English people need to know how foreign States are governed, not 
only in order that they may be discreet and intelligent in commenting 
on the public acts of those States, but that they may not suppose that 
they themselves have exhausted in this country all the possible shades 
of political experience, and that outside England nothing is to be 
found but a dreary repetition of changes upon the old strings of 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy. A work such as Mr. Nicol- 
son’s “Sketch of the German Constitution”” is singularly suited to 
dispel such self-complacent ignorance. Mr. Nicolson is the third 
secretary in the English Embassy at Berlin, and he writes with a 
thorough, indeed with an accomplished, knowledge of his subject. He 
not only describes precisely what is the German constitution at the 
present moment, but he traces the gradual steps in the development 
of the constitution since 1815. The whole is done with brevity and 
point, so that a reader can almost at a glance cull what he happens to 
want. Mr. Nicolson’s closing allusion to the peculiar characteristics 
of the present régime deserves to be quoted :— 

“The form of the constitution is peculiar—an Emperor, who combines some 
of the attributes of an absolute with those of a constitutional sovereign, 
ruling over States more or less independent, and who is hemmed in and 
rendered powerless in many respects, while in others he has unlimited scope ; 
one responsible Minister, the Chancelior, whose responsibility is not very 
clearly defined ; a Council of Representatives from the several States, with the 
functions of an administrative and of a legislative body, responsible to no one, 
acting upon instructions from their Governments, without reference to the 
representative assemblies of their respective countries ; a Parliament elected 
on as broad a basis as possible, and yet not exercising to the full the functions 
which ordinarily belong to a great representative body. He would be a bold 
prophet who would venture to foretell the future of this constitution.” 


A somewhat striking pamphlet by an anonymous writer has ap- 
peared under the title “ Prussia in Relation to the Foreign Policy of 
England.”” The writer points out the importance of England securing 
the permanent neutralization both of Holland and Belgium. He 
shows the grounds for apprehension that Prussia may, when the op- 
portunity offers, attempt to incorporate Holland in the German system, 
and insists that such a step must be highly detrimental to England. 
The case is well and carefully argued. 

Herr A. F. Grohmann’s pamphlet on “Social Science” exhibits a 
mode of thought which, through the influence of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
and other thinkers of a like schoo, is becoming increasingly dominant 
in this country. The writer represents the process by which human 
society is built up out of the original material elements of which the 
individual human being is composed. Man’s peculiarly fine and com- 
plex nervous system, and especially his capacity for speech, fit and 
prepare him for a social destiny. His social tendencies and his capacity 
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of acquiring and accumulating knowledge fit him further to exercise 
a systematic influence over the conditions of his life.” Law and ‘the 
State become his necessary environments and the expressions of his true 
condition. Here a difficulty is encountered from a fresh tendency to 
isolation, consequent on the growing division of labour, and the tyranny 
of mere aggregate numbers. Herr Grohmann alludes to Mr. Mill’s 
minority representation schemes, but without approving of them or 
seeing in them the true remedy. This is to be sought in such a 
general education as shall correct the tendencies of special and technical 
education to drive men apart from each other. 

A new edition of Dr. Nichols’ ten-years-old volume on America® 
contains much fresh material, and omits some parts of the former 
edition the interest of which was ephemeral. Southern in his sym- 
pathies—at least to the extent of objecting to enforce union at the 
point of the bayonet, as it seemed to him that the North was doing— 
Dr. Nichols found it best to leave the States at the outbreak of the 
war of 1860, and come to England. He is able, therefore, to write of 
America as a former sharer in her life, and to judge of -her with some- 
what of an Englishman’s cool judgment. An interesting, instructive, 
and precise book is the result. The blot on the book is one so great 
that it almost overshadows the great accompanying merits. It is a 
persistent, quiet, or outspoken approval of slavery. But since the book 
is a repertory of facts and opinions on almost all phases of American 
life, this topic is one which is iv large measure in the background. It 
may be regretted, however, that after the lapse of many years Dr. 
Nichols has not thought it well to suppress the later chapters on 
Slavery and the Rights of Secession, and those on the War. 

Mr. Wan!" observes most justly, that a knowledge of the history, 
popular traits and habits, geography, and resources of Russia and the 
Russians has not yet come to be considered a part of English educa- 
tion. He rightly ascribes this common want of interest to the non- 
existence of any compendious books on these subjects. He seeks to 
fill up this gap in our literature, and details with the interest of an 
admirer and the knowledge of a long sojourner the most striking 
features of Russia and its populations. He first deals with the 
physical features—geography, geology, zoology, and climatology ; 
then tells us what the different races excel or are most deficient in, 
including most naively the Serbians, Bulgarians, Poles, Lithuanians, 
and Wallachians among Russians. Mr. Wahl is a warm Russo- 
phile; he sees no harm in the Khivan expedition ; nothing greedy in 
the Crimean war; nothing undesirable in the Czar’s despotism ; 
nothing suspicious in including foreign populations under the name of 
Russians. With this fact well kept in mind, his chapters on Russian 
history may be most highly commended, and his account of the various 
sects in the Empire, and of Russian literature, may be accepted in lack 
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of less one-sided narratives. Mr. Wahl believes that the wary outlook 
of England on Russian doings has been robbed of its suspiciousness by 
the recent marriage of Prince Alfred and the Grand Duchess ; but 
such an idea is more natural to a land whose despotic Emperor is 
looked upon as the earthly representative of God, than to a land ruled 
over by a constitutional and limited monarch. 

The completion of Captain Krahmer’s translation” from Russian into 
German of Colonel Wenkujow’s work on the Borderlands of Russia 
and Asia, calls for few remarks. It has small interest for the general 
English reader, but may serve as a model to English military students 
and writers. It would also be a valuable book of reference to any one 
compiling information on the roads and military resources of Russia 
and of Khiva, and on the condition of the Turkomans, whose country 
is a typical continental region, dry, and suffering the extremes of cold 
and heat, poor in its Flora and Fauna, a very desert, except on the 
Caspian and along the upper courses of the Atrek and Gjurgen rivers, 
An ethnographical map of Russia in Asia, and a map of the Border- 
lands between Russia and China, have been imitated from Wenku- 
jow’s, compared with English linear standards, and appended to the 
volume. 

Baron Thielmann”™ learned Russian during a few months’ residence 
in St. Petersburg, and then felt himself emboldened to travel in the 
Caucasus. A friend urged him to return by Syria, and two travelling 
companions induced him to visit the nearer borders of Persia. De- 
siring, like a wise man, to inform himself as well as might be before- 
hand, he sought for books and found so few about the Caucasus that 
he resolved to make the preparation of a compendious volume for the 
help of future travellers one object of his expedition. He has ably 
carried out this idea, and has united the usual German thoroughness 
to a certainly unusual lightness and even brilliancy of style. His 
German is so little involved that he supplies a handbook for any one 
who can at all read that language, and when the stream of tourists— 
that most capricious and varying of currents—sets towards the Cauca- 
sus, it will be well to translate it for the benefit of the mob. He says 
that the inseparable European aspect of the traveller in the Caucasus 
acts as a passport, though a positive Russian paper produces grand 
results in difficulties even when it cannot be read. “ Weapons are so 
necessarily a part of clothing in the East that the traveller, even 
though he be no sportsman, will do well to take a rifle with him, for it 
creates around him always a certain nimbus.” For the encourage- 
ment of others, he assures us that the difficulties he met with were by 
no means extreme, and every page of his book shows that the interest 
of these little-known regions was great. 

Granted that so called “sport” is a fit subject for boasting and for 
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bookmaking, the volume published by a late Customs’ Officer” is not a 
bad average specimen of its genus, It is alittle less bloodthirsty than 
some; a quality it possibly owes to the fact that the incidents narrated 
in its pages did not occur as told, but are a collection of stories of 
“sporting” supplied by the author, or his brother, or their friends, 
and strung upon a thread of fiction which has led to their being inter- 
spersed and so toned down by company with tales of Indian tradition, 
which possess some more human and less gory interest. This fictitious 
element affords also some room to hope that the story of horse- 
whipping an unruly servant and of threatening to leave him all night 
tied to a tree in the jungle belongs to the dark ages of India, and that 
no modern Indian civilian would have impudence enough to inform the 
British nation, in whose service he had been sent, that such had 
actually been his own practice towards his fellow-subjects in India. 
Happily that isolation from any representative of public opinion which 
has tended to make our officials in many parts of India forget that 
they are bound to set an example of English courtesy and kindness, is 
being put an end to by the enlargement of the railway system, and by 
a growth of interest in India and of knowledge of the people which 
even such books as this—tempting Englishmen to go out to find 
food for their powder—must somewhat help to spread abroad in 
England. 

M. Jules Verne” collects into a very good book for young people all 
the incidents which either have happened or might probably happen to 
the crew of a brig venturing by itself on Polar exploration. All the 
difficulties with a suffering and insubordinate crew destitute of enthu- 
siasm, with a specially hard winter, are well worked out ; and any child 
who had read the book with the absorption it is certain to create 
would not only be able to pass a very good examination in Polar 
geography and history, and in the requirements and methods of travel 
in Polar regions, but would also surely watch with most intelligent 
interest the progress of the new expedition. A sequel is promised, in 
which the four men who are deserted by the rest of the crew are, it 
may be presumed, to be made successful in reaching the Pole. The 
science is very adroitly administered to the reader through the medium 
of a stout good-humoured Scotch doctor. Altogether the book is, 
without reservation, one which it will be well to circulate freely among 
juvenile libraries, and which will, at the very least, refresh the memories 
of older people whose attention is likely to be recalled to Polar research 
during the next few coming years. 

The translator of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s” new work is 
anxious to declare, as the fruits of his own personal knowledge of our 
authors, between whom and himself there has now existed a friendly 
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and most agreeable correspondence for thirty years, that they are men 
of peace and lovers of peace,” and that Alsacians as they both are, “it 
is the agony of suffering” at the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine that 
forces the rough “ tones of anger and vindictiveness from hearts framed 
for very different emotions.” After reading the tale, and admiring 
afresh the pathos and simplicity which always characterize the writings 
of these authors, any one must be forced to hope that there is some 
further excuse than even this plea of suffering to be urged for them. 
Else they are deeply blameworthy. For instead of using their great 
literary influence, both at home and in foreign lands, to suothe the ex- 
treme irritation which, if fomented, is certain to break out into fresh 
war and misery, they have used their powerful pens to stir up wrath 
and to encourage their countrymen in turning away their eyes from all 
the terrible errors which are at the real root of French disasters. They 
picture the corrupt officials of a corrupt government as conscientious 
simple men; they hide the vice which had eaten up the strength of the 
nation ; they curse the dead man as the sole cause of French mis- 
fortune ; they take for granted and paint in lovely colours the universal 
immorality and greed which make a rich peasantry, with one child and 
inheritor in the place of each pair of parents. While their duty would 
be to tell the people whence came the defeat of France. The fact that 
the side they take is the one certain to make them popular at home ; 
the fact that they are personally irreconcilable to German dominion 
in Alsace ; the fact that what they say has a vast amount of truth in 
it ; all these things do not make a defence for men who know th.m- 
selves to be to a great extent leaders of political feeling if not of political 
opinion, and who use their power to embitter the relations between 
Germany and France. It is noteworthy that amidst all their bitter- 
ness of hatred towards the German occupiers and troops, they do not 
hint at any of the crimes of personal brutality or of licentiousness 
which have been by some so freely attributed to the Germans in 
France. Their habitual, conscientious, and artistic truthfulness is 
. always supreme, and this makes their attitude of mind the more sad to 
onlookers, and the more dangerous to France. Perhaps the deepest 
lesson to be learned from the book is the enormous reach of the evil 
done by a great wrong. For though MM. Erckmann-Chatrian have 
always been very Frenchmen in being dazzled by military glory, yet 
it has needed the grasping greed and intolerable unscrupulousness of 
Germany to drive them to forget that they are urging their country- 
men on to fresh woes, whether they do or do not succeed in freeing the 
soil from the usurping power. 

Viscountess Strangford’s “ Book of Travels”™ has long been a 
handbook for those who follow in her tracks, and a new edition seems 
to have been called for. Apparently no addition or alteration has 
been made since its earlier publication, which is somewhat to be 
regretted, since an added chapter or two bringing up the volume to 
the leve) of our present knowledge of Egyptian antiquities and explo- 
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ration in Palestine would have saved some travellers the carrying of a 

second book. The merits of the book consist, as is commonly held, in 

its fresh, vivacious, and faithful descriptions, and its well digested 

historical and traditional information. It leads the reader up the Nile 

> Assouan, among the Drues, to Damascus, Tadmor, Jerusalem, and 
reece. 

Mr. Marcus Allen™ was attached to the Ashantee Expedition, and 
wrote a book “to relieve the tedium of gunboat service.” He be- 
lieves himself to view the subject of Ashantee from a point of view 
different from that of other persons, and therefore publishes the work 
written under such depressing circumstances. He appears to be deeply 
imbued with a sense of L. E. L.’s poetical merits, and with the 
liability of her memory to fade from the mind of the British 
public. She therefore haunts these pages. And in consequence, pro- 
bably, the writer “ weens,” and “limns scenes,” and laments thus: —“ Few 
of the kindred spirits whom he loved so well, may drop affection’s tear 
upon his tomb, but his fame shall last in story, and the name of 
Francis Eardley Wilmot shall live for ever on the bead-roll of the 
brave.”” Mr,-Allen’s professional training induces him from time to 
time to give some information on hygienic and medical matters which 
are of some interest, though they are apt to appear in the technical 
slang which so frequently hides the good common sense of medical 
prescriptions, and exposes them to a suspicion of relationship with 
Mumbo-Jumbo. It is always a pity when the less educated and scien- 
tific members of any profession succeed in setting an example of hiding 
reason under a jumble of Latinized words, whose equivalents are easy 
to be found in the mother tongue. 

Mr. Gaskell™ is an artist living at Salzburg, where he invites his 
readers to call upon him (Villa Gaskell, Méncherg) in order to see 
one of the most magnificent views of Europe or the world. He 
appears to have a very thorough knowledge of Algeria, and conveys it 
agreeably to the readers of his volume. He prefixes an historical 
notice up to the year 1830, the date of the French conquest, and in a 
later chapter he details the history of the insurrection of 1871. 
Mr. Gaskell speaks favourably of the present condition of Algeria under 
French dominion, and prognosticates all possible prosperity for the 
future. And certainly, if a fertile territory, a lovely climate, and easy 
access to markets can make a country prosper under foreign govern- 
ment—and that government French—Algeria must do well. Still 
greater opportunities are promised, however ; for a directer route with 
fast steamers is projected, and there is a scheme of digging a canal 
which will let in the waters of the Mediterranean into the Sahara, and 
so change the wilderness into a garden, The land lies thirty to fifty 
yards lower than the sea-level, and the canal would not need to be 
long. So he would be a bold man who, in these days, should venture 
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to say that this scheme will never be carried out. Meanwhile, 
Algeria, as it is, is full of beauty, and of old world as well as modern 
interest, and is as charming in climate and as comfortable for travellers 
as can well be. 

The subject of Cremation is making more and more imperious 
demand upon public attention, and if we rather demur as to the 
wisdom of Mr. Haweis’* early attempt to ingratiate the topic 
by making it matter for a volume which would be necessarily classed 
as a novel in a library catalogue, it is not because we think it an un- 
seemly or over young subject for common discussion, but because 
burial can never be the turning point of an artistic plot, and because 
the evils which it is sought to combat are too gruesome and hideous 
to be fitly surrounded by anything connected with the ordinary decen- 
cies of life. But though Mr. Haweis’ taste is at fault, his book may yet 
do good service, for it is a collection of authenticated facts as to the 
horrors of the present system, such as must break down much opposi- 
tion to the proposed system. The most indecent parade of the pro- 
cesses of cremation, outraging the feeling of the public, and of 
the faithful husband who carried out his wife’s wish to be burned after 
death, cannot outweigh such facts as that a suburban cemetery 
exists, in which it is a practice to remove a coffin shortly after 
the mourners are gone home, and to put it into a crowded part of the 
graveyard, leaving the space saleable again for the next private 
funeral. The hideous perfunctory arrangements of a funeral are 
familiar, and may with advantage be quoted against all advocates of 
the ordinary custom. The arguments are ably summed up in the 
course of the slight narrative. 

Mr. Eassie’s” book furnishes, in small compass, a complete repertory 
of facts and arguments for all who wish to study the matter in order 
to make up their own minds or to convince others. It is well planned 
and well executed. 

A gentleman of the name of Green” has thought it well to 
print once more all the dullest truisms that have floated about the 
world ever since Noah found the time hang heavily on his hands in the 
ark. He says that “ things are never old, but thoughts are ever new: 
this is the only reason I give for the appearance of these Fragments.” 
He forgets that things also are quite new to the undeveloped powers 
of each child ; only the child learns to see that he is merely acquiring 
a share in the common property of the world, and so does not insist 
upon it that his discoveries are discoveries to his elders and superiors 
in knowledge and wisdom. He hopes that his readers will not 
put aside the volume “ because they do not happen to agree with the 
first passage they read.” But such a chance is out of the question. 
These are settled things. Take a few at random. “ As bread is the 
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staff of bodily life, so common sense is the staff of mental life.” 
“ Nevertheless ; what a depth of meaning is contained in that one 
word, and what a deal of significance it possesses!’ “The hearing of 
some people is so acute that they are able to overhear what is not in- 
tended for them, and—suffer in consequence.” The volume is 
enough to cause an outcry for a censorship of the press, to save good 
paper and printers’ wasted energies. 

It is not a frequent pleasure to meet with English essay writing so 
fresh, forceful, and terse as Mr. Wilkinson’s ;* and especially rare is it 
to receive from the other side of the Atlantic writing so good, and 
evaluation of English authors so sympathetic and appreciative, as 
George Eliot finds in this volume. Mr. Wilkinson writes from a dis- 
tinctively orthodox point of view, but finds much in common with 
George Eliot even in this aspect, and thinks that he sees in her works 
an intellect standing “as in a suspense of doubt and awe toward 
Christ,” but with a heart that “demurs and rebels’”’ against a ma- 
terialistic creed. He considers her “ more than simply a great writer. 
She is a prime elemental literary power,’ and “scarcely less in 
ethics ;” though “ her ethical interest has grown somehow less practical 
and more theoretic.” Three papers on Mr. Lowell may prove- not 
only interesting but useful to a public which is apt to connect 
Mr. Lowell—as the University of Oxford did when it presented him 
with an honorary degree—principally with the “ Biglow Papers.” 
Mr. Wilkinson exhibits him as a poet of great originality and beauty, 
while he highly disapproves of him as a critic, and laments his publi- 
cation of a grotesque volume called “The Cathedral,” a work over- 
laden with the vulgarities, but unredeemed by the high purpose, of the 
“ Biglow Papers.” Mr. Bryant’s blank verze is little known in Eng- 
land, but Mr. Wilkinson’s praise of it may go far to introduce it more 
widely. His translation of the Iliad is pronounced to be “by 
eminence the Iliad of the English-speaking nations.” 

Dr. Buchheim,” to supply the need of a variety in German reading- 
books for those who do not use their knowledge of the German lan- 
guage but rather consider it in the light of an accomplishment in 
itself, publishes extracts fron Humboldt’s American Travels and 
from his “ Aspects of Nature,” accompanied by notes and comments 
to aid in the understanding of more complex sentences, and to give 
some scientific explanations. The book appears to be well and care- 
fully prepared, and will no doubt be found valuable to advanced pupils 
in schools, by way of change from the usual class of reading-books. A 
biography is prefixed, in which Humboldt’s liberal political views are 
insisted upon with great satisfaction. Of the material commented 
upon nothing need be said, except that it is not as well known in Eng- 
land as it might well have been expected to be. 

Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Jesse have done good service to lovers of 
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birds, by translating from the German of Dr. Brehm” this bulky 
volume on the “ Physical Life, Spiritual Life, Home and Functions, 
Domestic and Social Life,” of Birds, together with man’s relation to the 
bird, and a series of sketches of fifty of the commoner birds. A few 
very charming full-page coloured plates illustrate the letter-press. It 
is not written for the scientific reader, but is intended and well 
fitted to strengthen a love of nature among those who are fortunate 
enough to come in contact with Dr. Brehm’s fanciful and delicate 
writing. One great object is by the spread of knowledge to check the 
wanton destruction of birds, whose personality in Dr. Brehm’s eyes is 
dignified enough to stamp unnecessary slaughter as murder. “The 
intellectual being of the bird,” he says, “occupies a vastly extended 
field. Man himself can scarce show us greater diversity in the work- 
ings of his spirit. Taken strictly, no single trait of character is 
common to all birds.’”’ The translators have, mistakenly it may be 
thought, omitted some portions of the author’s ideas about reason in 
animals, which he rates very highly. The volume takes high rank 
among the not strictly scientific books of the day on Natural 
History. 

Mr. Hare” continues his most invaluable volumes of guidance to 
visitors to Rome. In this case he opens a quite new field of interest 
to those who are not to be deterred by little difficulties and discom- 
forts. He invites them to share his researches.into the regions lying 
among and beyond the hills which skirt the plain girdling Rome. 
“There is no town in the world whence such a variety of excursions 
may be made as from Rome,” he says; and if it be, as it is, impossible 
to give in a few lines any hint of the roads he traverses, it may suffice 
to allure readers to his pages as well as travellers to his tracks, if we 
assure the readers that their pleasure will be only second to the 
pleasure of the travellers. For Mr. Hare is content to supplement his 
own information and delicate description by extracts from writers of 
all nations who love Italy as he loves her, and who rival him in 
knowledge of her secrets and her history. And the more to put 
readers and travellers on a par, Mr. Hare contrives to put the spice of 
travelling jars and discomforts into his volume by his running fire of 
indignation at the Italian Government for existing at all, for being at 
Rome, for suppressing monasteries and nunneries, for its sanitary reforms, 
and for other things about which his readers will differ whether they are 
or are not the gross sins and enormities which he holds them to be. 

The attention paid by Italian administrators to the topic of statistics 
is a good index of the sound basis on which the new Italian Govern- 
ment is being built up. The Goverument have published a second 
edition of the Statistical Report furnished to the eleventh Congress 
that met at Rome in 1873.% The work is a most interesting and 
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exhaustive one, containing as it does a comprehensive account of the 
political activity of the State in all its departments, and of the physical 
and social materials to which that activity is directed. It is a well- 
arranged synopsis of facts, which in England are distributed over a 
medley of wholly unconnected Blue-books. The chief heads under 
which the information is arranged are such as Meteorological and 
Geographical Observations, Population, Public Industrial and Pro- 
fessional Education, Civil and Criminal Justice, Prisons, Charitable In- 
stitutions, the Army and Navy, Public Works, Finances, and Electoral 
Statistics. A vast amount of information, by the way, is included in 
the explanations and brief comments by which the tabular statements 
are accompanied. 

We have also received a Report on the populaticn of Italy* presented 
by the Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce to the Italian 
Government. 

The “ First Lessons on Business Matters’™ supply a quantity of in- 
formation on everyday matters which, if a person does not pick up acci- 
dentally, he has a great difficulty in obtaining through the medium of 
books. The subjects are such as the mode of keeping accounts, of 
communicating with a banker, of drawing cheques, of making a will, 
effecting insurances, and the like. The information is given in the 
most compendious and yet exact and practical form possible. 

An “Essay on the Best Mining Machinery,”* dealing (among other 
things) with the question of lighting mines with gas, will be found 
to give useful instruction on a matter of ever-increasing importance to 
human life and material wealth. 

An alphabetical list of the ‘“ Upper Ten Thousand” ™ in England, 
though reproducing a somewhat “ Yankee’’ view of society, will be 
found useful for purposes of reference. 
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NGLISH writers on various branches of pure mathematics have 

so frequently acknowledged their obligations to the works of 
Professor Schlémilch, that the name of this distinguished German 
mathematician is one of the best known to students in this country. 
His “ Outlines of a Scientific Exposition of Geometry” are characterized 
by much originality, and we think that a general adoption of his syllabus 
would constitute an undoubted advancement in geometrical teaching. 
Professor Schlémilch proceeds in this work somewhat on the following 





33 « Popolazione. Movemento dello Stato Civile.” Anno. 1872. Roma. 1875, 

34 *¢ First Lessons on Business Matters.” By a Banker’s Daughter. London : 
Macmillan. 1875. 

35 «The Best Mining Machinery.’’ An Essay, by Ralph Goldsworthy, Printed 
by Earle, Falmouth, for the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society. 

86 «<The Upper Ten Thousand.” Compiled by Adam Bisset Thorn. London: 
Routledge. 1875. 

1 ‘‘Grundziige einer wissenschaftlichen Darstellung der Geometrie des Maasses.” 
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plan : Given at the outset the extension of space in three dimensions, its 
infinity, continuity, and uniformity, we begin by observing the geome- 
trical form of a physical body as a separate definite portion of space, 
and this observation leads at once to geometrical forms of three, two, 
and one dimension respectively, and to the conception of the mathe- 
matical point. The real study of the properties of these various geo- 
metrical forms begins naturally with the single line, and proceeds to 
two, three, and more lines. Thus the study of one line involves the 
ideas of maguitude and direction solely ; that of two lines leads to the 
generation of an angle, and the discovery of parallelism. Three lines 
bring us to the theory of parallel lines, and to the simplest geometrical 
figure, the triangle; four lines carry us to the various forms of four- 
sided figures, and so on. It will be seen that instead of the apparently 
arbitrary, but essentially purely logical structure of the ancient 
arrangement of geometrical facts, we proceed here in the manner in 
which most probably the facts of geometry have been originally dis- 
covered, and the absolute gain to the mind of the student is precisely 
the perception that geometry is a purely experimental science, in which 
by a method of trial, re-arrangement of the existing materials of the 
science, and novel combinations of them, new extensions are added to 
the facts already known. It is to be regretted that Professor 
Schlémilch has not given us a preface from which his own views of 
the ultimate advantages of such a course of studying geometry may 
be gleaned. He has given us his Geometry, and nothing but practical 
experience can enable us to judge in future whether his plan is the best 
that recommends itself at the present time, when the existing modes 
of studying and teaching geometry are subject to much criticism and 
controversy. We cannot help thinking that it but requires a more 
widespread acquaintance on the part of English students with such 
original productions of the best Continental mathematicians as this of 
Professor Schlémilch, to place the more important points in dispute 
upon a satisfactory basis for an ultimate agreement about them. 
Whether such a rational and experimental method as that of the 
author be the best or net ; whether his elegant though somewhat sym- 
bolic modes of demoustration are more adapted for beginners than 
those of the ancient method or not, we do not venture to decide ; but 
this we may assert, that no student will take up Schlémilch’s Geometry 
without being interested and even fascinated. 

The “ Exercises in Higher Analysis,’” by the same author, contains a 
vast amount of new and original matter for students in advanced 
mathematics. There is perhaps no better collection of examples on the 
processes and applications of the differential and integral calculus in 
existence, especially since Gregory’s well-known collection has long 
been out of print. A novel feature of this work is, that most of the 
examples on the integration of differential equations are given in the 
form of geometrical problems. It is surprising how often apparently 
tedious operations thus gain in real value and lead to beautiful results. 





* “Uebergsbuch zum Studium der héhern Analysis,” Von Oskar Scblémilch. 
Leipzig: B. G, Teubner, 1874, : 
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The whole is progressively arranged, and the order is extremely judi- 
cious, giving almost on every page proofs of the author’s great experi- 
ence as ateacher. We are, however, at a loss to understand why our 
English notation of inverse trigonometrical functions is not yet 
adopted by German writers. A glance upon pages 40 and 41, for 
example, ought to convince even the most stolid German of the cum- 
bersomeness of the old notation, if he compares the mere appearance of 
the corresponding integrations in their English dress. 

Professor Spitz, of the Polytechnic School at Carlsruhe, has sent us 
a copy of his Geometry,’ and also a very brief pamphlet,* in which he 
shows a new method, due to Boulyai, of treating the fundamental pro- 
perties of triangles and the theory of parallels. The Geometry differs 
in no essential respect from the general form and plan of geometrical 
text-books by Continental writers. The first portions are founded on 
the conception of motion, and the primary geometrical forms are 
generated in this manner by the motion of a point, a line, a surface, 
and soon. Inasmuch as motion of the organs of sense is necessary for 
the very perception of the forms of external things, this appears so 
natural a basis of geometry that the objections to it made by the 
adherents of the methods of Greek geometers can scarcely prevail in 
this country much longer. The geometry of pure logic is very well, 
but the geometry of experience includes the former and advances far 
beyond it. Besides, as a mere matter of tuitional advantage, the Con- 
tinental methods of geometry are far preferable to those still main- 
tained in this country. How, for example, can the generation of an 
angle greater than two right angles, or of negative angles, be clearly 
taught, if not by motion of a line ? And as this method is after all in- 
troduced in this country at a more advanced stage of the study of 
mathematics, it is simply unintelligible why the eye of the beginner 
should be persistently kept closed against it at first, before he arrives 
at that stage. Further, since motion involves direction, the theory of 
parallels can be discussed on the supposition of equality and inequality 
of direction with great ease and elegance, and much more extensively 
than is possible by the Euclidian method, while at the same time it is 
at once permitted to add a few chief theorems on divergence and con- 
vergence, which are afterwards so useful in modern geometry. This 
has been done by Professor Spitz with great elaborateness, and it adds 
considerably to the value of the book. 

The author’s pamphlet on the fundamental theorems in geometry is 
of the greatest importance. It is well known that Euclid has founded 
his proofs of the properties of parallel lines on an axiom, which in the 
opinion of modern mathematicians and philosophers cannot be said to 
conform to the metaphysical characteristics of an axiom—viz., first, 
that it should be a real proposition, not a definition; and secondly, 
that it should be independent of any other principle within the science. 





3 ‘‘Tehrbuch der ebenen Geometrie.? Von Dr. Carl Spitz. Leipzig und 
Heidelberg: C. F. Winter. 1875. 

4 «+ Die ersten Siitze vom Dreiecke und die Parallelen.” Nach Boulyai’s Grund- 
sitzen bearbeitet von Dr. Carl Spitz. Leipzig: Winter. 1875. 
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The beautiful chain of reasoning by which the truths of the pure 
geometry of the ancients are connected, have always been considered 
as wanting in a link, because in the theory of parallel lines we are by 
Euclid reluctantly compelled to assume as an axiom what has been 
made by modern geometers, by Legendre, for example, a matter of 
demonstration. Now, if the theory of parallels is deficient in rigour 
of demonstrative proof, it follows that all those propositions which are 
derivatives of it become liable to the reproach of being uncertain and 
obscure. One of the geometrical facts essentially dependent on the 
theory of parallel lines is the equality of the sum of the angles of a 
triangle to two right angles, and the primary aim of the exertions of 
Boulyai, combined with the investigations of the famous Riemann, and 
also of Lobatschewsky, has been for a long time to place this whole 
portion of geometry on what we have already previously, in speaking 
of Schlémilch’s Geometry, called an experimental foundation. A geo- 
metry of this kind may be called an absolute geometry, and in order 
to prevent sny misunderstanding on the part of our readers as to the 
bearing of these new views, we will give briefly the outline of the order of 
the proofs. Let us first suppose the propositions of the congruence of 
triangles and a few consequences from them established, say in Euclid’s 
manner. We arrive then at the point of departure between the old 
and the new geometry. The former proceeds to the well-known 
theorems on the relation of the exterior and interior angles and the 
theory of parallels; while the latter, at least according to the method 
expounded by Professor Spitz, proves—Ist, that any triangle may be 
transformed into another of equal area in which the sum of the two least 
angles is equal to the least angle of the original angle; 2nd, any 
triangle may be transformed into one of equal area, in which the sum 
of the two least angles is as small as we please to make it; 3rd, the 
sum of the three angles of a triangle cannot be greater than, but is 
either less or equal to, two right angles; 4th, that if in any triangle 
the sum of the three angles is equal to two right angles, it will be the 
same in every other triangle ; and now, finally, 5th, in a definite tri- 
angle the sum of the angles is equal to two right angles, hence it is in 
every other triangle. How beautifully and strikingly logical the 
theory of parallels is now built up on what has been established, our 
readers must glean for themselves from this most important and 
remarkable addition to modern geometrical methods. We have only 
two remarks of a critical kind to make. One is, that the demonstra- 
tions will, we fear, be too abstruse for beginners, but we think that 
they are capable of simplification; secondly, that by some strange 
oversight the proposition on the equality of vertical angles is alto- 
gether left out. This must be rectified at once. 

We have to congratulate Mr. Cross‘ on his excellent treatment of the 
more difficult chapters in elementary Algebra. His work satisfies not 
only in every respect the requirements of a first-rate text-book on the 
subject, but is not open to the standing reproach of most English mathe- 
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matical treatises for students: a minimum of teaching, and a maximum 
of problems. The hard work and considerable thought which Mr. 
Cross has devoted to the book will be seen on every page -by the 
experienced teacher ; there is not a word too much, nor is the student 
left without genuine assistance where it is needful. The language is 
precise, clear, and to the point. The problems are not too numerous, 
and selected with much tact and judgment. The range of the book 
has been very rightly somewhat extended beyond that assigned to 
simpler treatises, and it includes the elementary principles of Determi- 
nants. This chapter especially will be read with satisfaction by earnest 
students, and the mode of exposition will certainly have the approval 
of teachers. Altogether we think that this “ Algebra” will soon become 
a general text-book, and will remain so for a long time to come. 

We have received some further instalments of several scientific 
works, which have been adequately noticed in previous issues of the 
Westminster Review. Professor Fiedler has completed his edition of 
Salmon’s analytical geometry of space. The last part of the work 
deals with curves in space and algebraic surfaces; and the editor’s 
additions to the original constitute again in themselves a vast amount 
of material of the greatest value, embracing not only the result of the 
recent investigations by Cayley, Klebsclh, Kummer, Bour, and Jacobi’s, 
but extensive new chapters embracing the latest researches on surfaces of 
the fourth order, complex and characteristic surfaces, and several others 
of which the original would make no mention. We have also found 
many facts of much interest dispersed in notes and appendices; in the 
latter, for example, a very concise chapter on quaternions. All this makes 
the German edition almost an independent work, and one which gives 
a complete digest, up to the present, of some of the most modern 
systems and methods of mathematical inquiry. 

The second portion of Dr. Classen’s’ analytical chemistry gives a 
very well selected number of practical examples in quantitative analysis. 
As the general plan of this work has been already previously charae- 
terized in these pages, we need only point out that the quantitative 
analytical methods of the author are extremely suitable for smaller 
laboratories and even for private students. This appears to usa feature 
of Dr. Classen’s work which is extremely valuable, and one scarcely 
possessed by any of the existing analytical treatises. If Dr. Classen 
would add to a future edition a short chapter on manipulation, 
his work would soon be as completely appreciated as it deserves to 
be in every other respect. 

Of the two publications on the Transit of Venus which are before 
us, it is not too much to say that they respectively represent the very 
lowest and the very highest types and aims of scientific writing. Mr. 
Budd’s* pamphlet is certainly an extremely superficial and unsatisfactory 
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attempt to explain the geometrical principles of the transit of Venus, 
although we have no doubt about the earnest desire of the author to 
render gefiuine service to the public. But let him place his explana- 
tion, especially the final portions, say page 19, all those sentences after : 
“It is obvious,” &c..—which ought to have been perspicuity itself— 
before an average reader of the class for which Mr. Budd has written, 
and he will undoubtedly discover that his is not the proper way to 
enlighten general readers on the meaning and use of the transit. Mr. 
Budd should have remembered that short sentences and concise state- 
ments are the first conditions of success where the teaching is quite 
elementary. 

Professor Friesach’s’ work on the transit gives us the mathematical 
theory of the event, and he takes not only the very highest stand in 
its exposition, but he has also introduced some important improvements 
by taking ecliptical co-ordinates. This facilitates the calculations con- 
siderably, and most probably his formule will be used throughout in 
the fundamental discussions. Unless we are much mistaken, it was 
Hansen who first introduced these co-ordinates, but Professor Friesach 
seems to have rendered the whole much more accessible to astronomical 
students, and he has undoubtedly removed some difficulties inherent 
in the previously known methods. We are surprised to see the vene- 
rable Grunert’s merits quite overlooked by Professor Friesach. His 
well known work on the subject, which preceded that of Hansen by 
three years, is full of refinements which might with great advantage 
have been critically examined on this occasion. 


In the International Scientific Series we have to notice two books of 
the highest importance. One of these is Professor Draper’s “History 
of the Conflict between Religion and Science,”” or as we should prefer 
to word the title, between “ Dogma and Science,” seeing that it is in 
every case those formulas which have been invented for ecclesiastical 
purposes, rather than the religious sentiment, pure and simple, with 
which science is in antagonism. In this most valuable and outspoken 
treatise, Professor Draper shows, as indeed he has already done in 
another work, that the contest, of which he here gives a history, com- 
menced at a very early period, although it did not rage with much 
vehemence until the establishment of the Christian Church in power 
and place. He sketches the rise and progress of Christianity, indicates 
the political conditions which, more than anything else, enabled its 
professors to grasp at imperial power; and then shows that in the 
very nature of things, having adopted the Jewish sacred writings as - 
the standard of all knowledge, the new Church was compelled on 
a principle of self-preservation to put down as far as possible all those 
philosophical ideas which had grown up under the freer conditions of 
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thought afforded by the paganism of ancient Greece and Rome. But 
even within the pale of Christianity all did not go on quite smoothly, 
and the Nestorian controversy on the Unity of the Godhead and the 
worship of the Virgin Mary, gave rise to a schism which spread numerous 
nonconformists over all parts of the East. It was the influence of some 
of these scattered Nestorians that brought about the conversion of 
Mohammed from paganism to Monotheism, which led to what 
Professor Draper denominates “the first or southern reformation.” 
This resulted in the establishment of a religion which, while it 
certainly made its votaries sufficiently bigoted and intolerant in matters 
purely religious, left them perfectly free to investigate scientific matters 
unhampered by any scriptural dogmas, and enabled the Mohammedans 
in Asia, Africa, and the South of Europe, to renew the spirit of the 
old Greek investigations, and keep alive the flame of science, while the 
rest of Europe. was enveloped in the thick darkness which emanated 
from papal Rome. The author notes the various questions which arose 
in Europe during the Middle Ages, chiefly, it would seem, fronethe in- 
fluence of Arabian leaning; and the direct contest which took place 
between the two parties in Spain, ending with the expulsion of the 
Jews and Moors from that country. In another chapter he gives the 
history of the conflict respecting the nature of the earth, and shows 
how, by irrefragable proofs, the Church was gradually compelled 
to grant that the earth is spherical, and that it is not the central body 
of the system. In the later controversy with regard to the age of the 
earth, which may be said to belong almost to our own day, and that 
relating to the antiquity of man upon the earth, which is quite recent, 
a similar result has been obtained, and happily without any such 
violent measures on the part of the orthodox against their opponents as 
rendered the earlier conquests of science rather dangerous for her 
supporters. Coincidentally with the general progress of knowledge in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, there rose in the minds of: men 
a not unnatural spirit of criticism upon the position in which the 
Church was placed by the action of its rulers, a false position which 
“was directly traceable to the alliance she had of old contracted with 
Roman paganism.” Whatever may have been the special causes which 
led directly to it, the second or northern reformation, regarded 
by Professor Draper as the fourth conflict, raised the question of the 
“criterion of truth,” which in its turn involved that of the right of 
personal judgment. Of the result of this conflict, it is hardly neces- 
sary to speak ; it left the partisans of the Church to maintain the in- 
fallibility of its decisions, and the Protestants to assert the inspired 
authority of the Scriptures, and sometimes to use them very narrow- 
mindedly ; but it opened up for science a clear road along which she 
has advanced with rapid steps. 

“We are uow,” says Professor Draper, ‘‘in the midst of a controversy re- 
specting the mode of ge ag of the world, whether it be by incessant 
divine intervention, or by the operation of primordial and unchangeable law. 


The intellectual movement of Christendom has reached that point which Arabism 
had attained to in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and doctrines which were 
then discussed are presenting themselves again for review; such are those of 
evolution, creation, and development.” 
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That such a position of matters is disagreeable to all adherents of 
the stereotyped ecclesiastical systems is a matter of course, and Pro- 
fessor Draper does not in the least exaggerate when he declares that 
we are on the eve of aseverecrisis. He criticises at considerable length 
the recent action of the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and especially the late encyclical letter and syllabus issued by them to 
the faithful, but at the same time he does not allow the Protestants to 
pass altogether without blame. He says :— 

“A reconciliation of the Reformation with science is not only possible, but 

would easily take place, if the Protestant Churches would only live up to the 
maxim ne by jor and established by so many years of war. That 
maxim is the right of private interpretation of the Scriptures. It was the 
foundation of intellectual liberty. But, if a personal interpretation of the 
book of Revelation is pote a how can it be denied in the case of the 
book of Nature? .... When Calvin caused Servetus to be burnt, he 
was animated, not by the principles of the Reformation, but by those of 
Catholicism, from which he had not been able to emancipate himself completely. 
And when the clergy of influential Protestant confessions have stigmatized the 
investigators of nature as infidels and atheists, the same may be said.” 
With regard to those chapters in which Professor Draper contrasts the 
effects on ~iodern civilization of Catholic Christianity and science, we 
need only say that he regards the influence of the former as having 
been highly prejudicial, and that of the latter as most beneficent. His 
book, in the present state of the public mind, is one that must produce 
a great effect. 

The second volume of the International Series alluded to above is 
one of quite a crowd of books more or less directly relating to the 
Doctrine of Evolution which have recently appeared, namely “ The 
Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism,” by Professor Oscar Schmidt.” 
The author is too well-known as a scientific zoologist of eminence, 
especially in the department of the Sponges, not to make any expres- 
sion of opinion coming from him possess considerable weight, and in 
his present work he has discussed in full the general questions relating 
to descent with modification, and treated them in a thoroughly scien- 
tific fashion. How far his utterances will please the orthodox reader 
is another matter,—he certainly does not show much favour to super- 
naturalism. After a general introduction Professor Schmidt considers 
the present condition of the animal world, describes the phenomena of 
reproduction presented by animals, and notices briefly the gradual 
development of the forms of animal life in geological time. In his 
fifth chapter he commences the immediate subject of his book, and 
discusses the two conceptions of the order of things in nature,—the 
doctrines of miraculous interposition, and of development in accord- 
ance with fixed laws. This chapter naturally includes a historical 
review of the different views which have been entertained as to the 
nature of species by various naturalists, in which the author seems to 
us to place the conception of species on rather too low a footing. In 
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the succeeding chapter we have a history of the doctrine of the origin 


- of forms by descent with modification, which leads Professor Schmidt 


to an acceptance of Darwin’s theory, or something very like it. He 
evidently regards life as a purely mechanical affair, and recognises no 
intrinsic peculiarity in organized beings. The relation between onto- 
genesis, or the development of the individual, and phylogenesis, or the 
development of the type to which it belongs, is pointed out, and the 
extent to which the notion that the various stages in the latter are 
reproduced in the former carefully indicated by the author, who after- 
wards treats of the geographical distribution of animals in accordance 
with the theory of derivation, and of the application of the theory to 
man. Throughout the book he is most uncompromising in the expres- 
sion of his views, and certainly cannot be accused of acting after the 
fashion of the “ trimmers ” whose conduct he stigmatizes at p. 123. 

It has been so much the fashion to maintain that there is no evi- 
dence from paleontology in favour of the doctrine of the origin of 
animal forms by development with modification, that some readers will 
probably be surprised to find Professor Schmidt speaking as he does 
upon the subject. Considering the way in which palontological 
species are made, and the nature of paleontological evidence, especially 
the difficulty of deciding from what precise horizon a given fossil may 
be derived, it is perhaps no wonder that a strong argument has been 
supposed to be furnished by palzontology against the theory of descent. 
But taking these matters into consideration it seems to us that every 
unprejudiced naturalist who makes himself familiar with some groups 
of fossils will easily recognise that there are strong indications of tran- 
sitions from species to species, and that the general argument from 
paleontology, like that from the geographical distribution of animals, 
is in favour of the above theory. With the general tendency of Pro- 
fessor Schmidt’s work we most cordially agree, and recommend it 
strongly as an excellent text-book on the subject. Before quitting it, 
however, we would remark that, owing probably to errors of translation, 
it is disfigured by some defects which should be removed by careful 
editing before a reprint of it is published. Thus we find “ bifurcation ” 
used repeatedly for the “segmentation” or “cleavage ”’ of the vitellus, 
“crabs ’”’ for “ crustacea,” and “ chalk” for“ caleareous.” At p. 69 the 
Trilobites are said to “recall the present group of the Lamellibranchiata,” 
with which they certainly have nothing to do; at p. 72 we find 
“ Placoids” for “Ganoid’s,” and on the next page the “mailed 
Ganoids” are said to have disappeared in secondary times; in the table 
p- 250, and on p. 252, we have “'Testacea”’ instead of “Tunicata ;” 
and on pp. 270-272, the word “ovary” is employed repeatedly instead 
of “uterus.” At p. 96, we find “ Tellina”’ as the translation, we pre- 
sume, of “ Tellerschnecke” for a species of Planorbis; and at p. 291, 
“ cornu” for “cornu.” Many plurals of generic and other names also 
are erroneously given, a defect which is peculiarly offensive to the eye 
of a zoologist. 

An English edition of Professor T. Ribot’s work on “ Heredity ’’™ 
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has just been published. It furnishes a general discussion of the 
manifestations of heredity in man, which have been so often gone over 
that we need not dwell upon them here, and then proceeds to discuss 
the laws of heredity, and finally its causes and consequences. Profes- 
sor Ribot maintains that the influence of heredity affects the human 
individual in every way, both in his physical and mental characters, he 
holds that there is a complete correlation between physiological and 
psychological states,—that consequently “ psychological heredity has 
its cause in physiological heredity,” and as “this in turn has its cause 
in the partial identity of the materials constituting the organism of 
both parent and child, and in the division of this substance at re- 
production, heredity is really partial identity.” But whilst holding 
views which will by many be thought to savour of gross materialism, 
Professor Ribot is not quite satisfied with the purely mechanical 
theory of life and morals ; he says “ it seems impossible to see in me- 
chanism anything else than the sum of the bare conditions and purely 
logical conditions of existence: so that to accept mechanism is to 
accept the form instead of the reality. We firmly believe that 
wherever there are facts, of whatever kind, there is determinism ; that 
wherever there is determinism there is science; and that science can 
neither go beyond determinism nor fall short of it. But is there not 
beyond sciencea something that does not come under its law, high above 
all that science canknow? . . . Wecan only say that this unknown 
is the reality that lies concealed beneath psychological determinism— 
the end towards which the vital processes tend in every being, and the 
obscure tendency which is manifested even in the absolute determinism 
of inorganic matters.” 

Mr. E. W. Cox also goes into the question of Heredity,” starting 
from the fundamental propositions—‘ Ist, that two parents are re- 
quired for the construction of organized beings, and 2nd, that 
organized beings are of duplex form, that is to say, not shaped as one 
whole, but of two distinct halves joined together, and those two halves 
differing from each other more or less.” Mr. Cox is aware of the 
existence of the hypothesis of the aura seminalis, and also that it has 
been maintained that the germ of the new organism is contributed by 
the male parent, and that the ovum is merely a place for its de- 
velopment. He now puts forward as a new discovery the notion that 
the young animal is formed by the combination of the male and female 
elements. We should have thought he need hardly have put this forth 
as a “ suggestion” at the present day. 

Mr. Francis Galton’s new book” covers only a small portion of 
the ground occupied by M. Ribot’s, and relates exclusively to 
the manifestations of heredity in the families of English men 
of science. It is in fact a supplement to his work on “ Hereditary 
Genius ;” and contains a collection of statistics, for the most part 
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obtained directly from the persons themselves, showing how far the 
element of heredity may be considered to have had anything to do 
with the development of the character of the leading scientific men of 
this country, and to what extent this character has been modified by 
other influences. The results obtained are curious and in some respects 
interesting, and although, as might be expected, they are not par- 
ticularly definite, they certainly are favourable to the doctrine of 
the heredity of mental qualities. The autobiographical statements, 
although given without names, are curious and interesting. 

In Dr. Drysdale’s “ Protoplasmic Theory of Life’’* we have a 
further development of Dr. Fletcher’s views, in which, as the author 
has maintained in former works, so much of modern physiological 
speculation was anticipated. Dr. Fletcher held that the property of 
vitality is “restricted to a universally-diffused, pulpy, structureless 
matter, similar to that of the ganglionic nerves and to the grey matter 
of the cerebro-spinal nervous system.” This opinion is here developed 
by Dr. Drysdale, who insists that the matter here referred to is 
identical with the protoplasm of Dr. Lionel Beale. This protoplasm, 
according to iuim, is the sole living matter of the body, a matter of 
which vitality or irritability is the distinguishing property, all the 
structures of the body being really composed of dead matter. “ Life,” 
says the author, “is not an entity, ner a force, but an action—and 
moreover that action alone which is involved in the consumption and 
regeneration, from pabulum, of a material compound entirely sui 
generis, called irritable matter or protoplasm, under certain conditions 
and stimuli.” 

By the publication, in 1862, of Mr. Darwin’s researches on the 
fertilization of orchids, and his subsequent papers on the fecun- 
dation of certain dimorphic and trimorphic flowers, the attention of 
naturalists was called to the important part played by insects in the 
reproduction of plants, and as the result numerous memoirs on these 
phenomena have appeared in various languages, all tending to show 
the intimate relation in which insects and plants stand to one another. 
So strongly has this interdependence impressed at least one naturalist, 
Dy. H. Miiller, that he has worked out the developmental history of 
the family of the bees in accordance with their gradually increasing 
adaptation for the function of pollen-carriers, and it must be confessed, 
with very interesting results. Our British plants cannot show any- 
thing in this respect quite so striking as the phenomena presented by 
some of the exotic orchids so admirably described by Mr. Darwin in 
his work on the fertilization of that group, but they nevertheless fur- 
nish a great number of facts of high interest to the student of nature, 
who will be thankful to Sir John Lubbock for the excellent little 
handbook of the subject”* which he has just published in the “ Nature 
Series.” He commences with some general considerations on the 
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relations between flowers and insects ; on the necessity, or, at all events, 
proved desirability of cross-fertilization in plants ; and on the modifica- 
tions of the structure of bees, which seem specially connected with 
their peculiar habits as flower-haunting insects ; he then describes the 
general characters and modifications of the structure of flowers which 
have a special influence on the possibility of self-fertilization or cross- 
ing; and finally passes briefly in review the natural orders of British 
flowering plants, with indications of those species in which peculiar 
contrivances for insuring cross-fertilization may be observed. This 
little book, which is well and copiously illustrated, will probably do 
good service by opening the eyes of residents in the country to a most 
interesting group of phenomena manifested by some of the commonest 
objects surrounding them, and will probably lead to the observation of 
many new facts. 

Dr. Bastian has published a further contribution to the literature of 
archebiosis, under the title of “ Evolution and the Origin of Life.” 
Hie present little volume consists of essays reprinted with additions 
and alterations from the Proceedings of the Royal Society and the 
Contemporary Review. It is greatly to be wished that the question of 
the occurrence of what is commonly known as spontaneous generation 
could be finally settled one way or another, but of this unfortunately 
there seems to be little chance. Dr. Bastian’s present volume does not 
seem likely to do much towards it; argument in such a matter is of 
no use; and as we understand the present position of the question, it 
is the conclusiveness of Dr. Bastian’s experiments that is doubted by 
the opponents of his views, and not the soundness of the consequences 
deduced from them by him. 

Of an introduction to the natural sciences adopted by the secondary 
schools of the Canton of Zurich, we have received a second edition. 
It treats of the following sciences in the following order :—Botany, 
zoology, physics, chemistry, and mineralogy,—and seems in most of the 
departments which it covers to furnish a very good guide for the first 
steps of the young student. It is copiously illustrated, and remark- 
ably cheap. 

The Rev. F. J. Holland has done good service to his father’s memory 
by publishing the volume of “ Fragmentary Papers””’ now before us. 
They show the retention by their distinguished author to a period of 
life when men are generally content to place their happiness in 
quietude, of an active habit of mind, and vigour and clearness of 
thought, such as would do credit to much younger men. The papers 
here published, which were left in manuscript by Sir Henry Holland, 
relate chiefly to scientific matters, and they indicate that their author 
took great pains to keep himself well informed on the progress of 
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science, and was by no means inclined to take up an attitude antago~ 
nistic to new opinions. The articles relating to recent views on the 
evolution of organic forms, the nature of man, materialism, &c., which 
may be regarded as tests in the case of an aged scientific man, are 
written in a very liberal spirit, and all the papers are thoughtful and 
interesting. The volume contains three articles contributed by Sir 
Henry Holland to the Edinburgh Review. 

The banks of our rivers and ponds are haunted by numerous four- 
winged flies, of a peculiar moth-like aspect, which are well known to 
anglers under the general name of caddis-flies ; and their larve, which 
dwell in the water in small cases constructed of various materials, are 
equally familiar as caddis-worms. Ten years ago Mr. MacLachlan 

ublished in the Transactions of the Entomological Society a mono- 
graph of the British species of the group, which, under the name of Tri- 
choptera, has been variously regarded as a Sub-Order of the Neuroptera 
and as a distinct Order, and he has now commenced the publication 
as a separate work of a similar treatise on the European forms,” being 
incited thereto by the recognition of certain imperfections in his 
former memoir, and by the desire to communicate the results of his 
further investigations. The group to which this work is devoted, 
although not extensive, is one of great interest, not only on account 
of the curious habits of the insects composing it, but from its 
systematic position, for it seems undoubtedly, as Mr. MacLachlan has 
maintained, at the expense, he tells us, of “severe castigation,”’ to hold 
a near relation to another Order of insects, that of the Lepidoptera. 
The external resemblance of some Trichoptera to certain moths is 
often perfectly delusive: the wings are covered with scale-like hairs, 
which at least make an approach to the scales of the moths, and the 
structure of the mouth also seems to lead in the direction of the 
Lepidoptera. The classification and determination of the species of 
this group is a matter of some difficulty, and requires careful and 
minute descriptions and figures of the parts from which the characters 
are drawn. To supply these desiderata is Mr. MacLachlan’s 
present object, and in the first part, which appeared in December 
last, he has given very full descriptions of a portion of the European 
genera and species of caddis-flies, illustrated with five plates of outline 
figures drawn by the author himself. We recommend this elaborate 
work to the notice of entomologists, in the hope that many who 
perhaps take no special interest in its subject may be willing to assist 
the author in its production by subscribing to what, when completed, 
will be one of the most creditable of British entomological publications. 

There are probably no plants of which less is generally known than 
the Fungi, and yet in many respects they are exceedingly interesting. 
The neglect with which they are treated, even by working botanists, 
is probably due in part to the difficulties attending their study, but 
still more to the fact that they are not easily preserved, and thus 
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repel, rather than attract, the attention of the student of plants during 
his incipient collecting stage. The treatise on the Fungi, by 
Messrs. Cooke and Berkeley,” which constitutes the fourteenth volume 
of the International Scientific Series, will, we hope, do much to pro- 
mote the study of these curious plants. Of course it contains no de- 
scriptions of species, but a considerable number of the commoner 
forms are referred to in such a way as to render their identification 
easy, and the author is careful to indicate to his reader the best 
works to be referred to for purely systematic information. The 
different sections of the present volume treat successively of the 
nature of Fungi, their structure, classification, and uses, and some 
peculiar phenomena, especially luminosity, presented by certain species ; 
and then of their spores, their germination and mode of growth and 
repr oduction, of their relations to the world at large, their cultivation 
and geographical distribution. The last chapter relates to the col- 
lect‘on and preservation of specimens. In this, as in other works on 
Fungi, attention is directed to the numerous species of the group 
which may be safely used as food; but Mr. Cooke goes still further, 
and strongly urges upon country residents especially, the desirability 
of devoting some care to the cultivation of the edible species, which, as 
he points out, may be very easily effected. This volume is abundantly 
illustrated with very good wood engravings. 





In this part Dr. Auerbach” pursues his minute inquiries into the 
first activities of living organisms. As he justly points out, nuclear 
proliferation lies at the root of the growth of plants and animals, as 
well as of the healing of wounds and of morbid tissue development. 
With close industry and a microscopic technic presenting some new 
features the author succeeds in adding very much to our knowledge of 
this intimate process. The essay is one which does not admit of 
abbreviation, and being very special in character will appeal only to 
advanced biologists, who cannot, however, afford to overlook it. 

The beautiful plates published some time ago by Dr. Braune™ from 
sections of frozen parts are well known to all anatomists. The present 
volume is an elegant reproduction of that atlas on a smaller scale, and, 
we presume, at a very much smaller price. There are thirty-two plates, 
very delicately and faithfully executed, upon a small quarto page; and 
there are also fifty admirable woodcuts interspersed throughout the 
text. Each plate has its own letter-press, and the press-work is 
worthy of Leipzig. Norepresentations can vie with Braune’s plates 
in displaying the exact mutual relations of parts to each other, and 
such representations are, for instance, most important to clinical 
teachers, to whom a knowledge of the relative positions of parts in the 
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abdomen and thorax is essential. We can strongly urge upon teachers, 
pupils and scientific anatomists alike to possess themselves of this atlas, 
unless they are able to do better by buying the larger edition. 

To be happy in the choice of a subject is one of the first conditions 
of success in publishing a book. Dr. Fox™ has been peculiarly 
fortunate in this respect, and as the ability shown in the execution of 
the work is equal to the attraction of its title, we predict for it a solid 
and enduring popularity—enduring, we mean, in the sense in which any 
work is likely to endure which is built upon the shifting sands of 
modern scientific attainment. One who writes now upon the nervous 
system knows that his observations must be imperfect and his conclu- 
sions provisional, so recent are the beginnings of positive knowledge in 
neurology, and so intricate are its secrets. For the present decade, 
however, Dr. Fox’s handbook must be invaluable. Many observers, 
both at home and abroad, have been active in the investigation 
of nervous diseases, and a great deal of work has been done in many 
and varied ways. But for the most part the results are scattered 
through endless files of journals, archives and transactions, so that it 
is really hard to say where a modern physician obtains his knowledge 
in this department. Vulpian, Charcot, Bernard, Duchenne and others 
in France have published substantial volumes, but the labours of many 
leading German writers, such as Meynert, have not been collected, and the 
same must be said of our own chief, Lockhart Clarke, who is perhaps 
the chief of all modern neurologists; so that Dr. Fox has really met 
a great need in this volume, and he has executed his task admirably. 
It is no figure of speech to say that the volume is one which no medi- 
cal man can afford to be without, dealing as it does with affections so 
common and so dangerous, so complex and so little understood. Dr. 
Fox himself is too well known asa physician and clinical observer to 
need any introduction from us; to his own large experience he has 
added an extensive knowledge of the work of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries, and he leaves us little to desire, unless it be in the 
department of German literature. With the exception of a few well- 
known writers, such as Rindfleisch whose treatise is tolerably familiar 
to all physicians, we find that Dr. Fox has too much neglected the 
rich materials which lie hid in the depths of the German medical 
periodicals, 

The book before us is perhaps the most thorough work which has 
yet been published on the subject of physical diagnosis.” A keen in- 
sight into phenomena is one of the best possible guides to diagnosis, 
and there is no doubt that the great advances of modern medicine are 
largely due to the habit of mind engendered by such instruments of pre- 
cision as the laryngoscope, the ophthalmoscope, the stethoscope and the 
rest. Dr. Niemeyer uses the term physical diagnosis in the widest sense. 
He begins with a consideration of meteorological and hygienic condi- 
tions ; first investigating climate, then the qualities of the air, soil, 
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Wau, Gu. In the next place come the methods of discovery by 
mensuration, palpation, percussion, auscultation and so forth. After 
this is a careful section on microscopic diagnosis, including a botaniz- 
ing excursion on the surface of the body. The third book deals with 
clinical observations, with remarks upon temperament, nutrition, skin 
colouring, &c. After this again come tests of the nervous states, 
bodily temperature, perspiration, blood-tension, and ejecta. In 
another section are contained all needful instructions for the direct 
examination of the various parts of the body, of the bony frame, of 
the various orifices, of the organs of special sense and so forth. 
Excellent as this volume is there are many defects which we hope the 
author will remedy in a new edition. We chiefly lack a chapter on 
the important diagnostic applications of faradic and voltaic electri- 
city. The author moreover falls into the common error of describing 
as direct observations certain indirect results, such as those obtained 
by means of the compasses. Observations of cutaneous sensibility 
made by compasses depend, after all, on the statements of the patient, 
and these are liable to wide variations which are quite beyond control. 
We have known the same patient to give a totally different set of 
answers before and afterdinner. But the faults of this very valuable 
book are but small in comparison with its many and great merits. It 
well deserves to be translated into English. 

This book is one of those serious efforts which give so high a tone to 
modern medical literature. Dr. Burckhardt” has endeavoured to 
apply the graphic method in order to record the rapidity of conduc- 
tion in the nervous centres and nervous strands, and also in order to 
record the phenonema of spasm. By this means he has been enabled 
to compare the ratio of conduction in normal and pathological states, 
and has also thrown much additional light upon the conditions which 
govern conduction in both states. The first chapter describes the 
electric apparatus used and the recording instruments, and the second 
is given up to a careful description of the author’s method and of the 
many sources of fallacy which tend to vitiate such inquiries. There- 
after follow the chapters in which his results are given with much 
minuteness and apparent accuracy, many clinical cases being noted at 
length with the results obtainedineach. The volume is illustrated by 
several sheets of graphic tracings. It is impossible within our pre- 
sent limits to give any succinct account of the author’s work; if we 
have succeeded in indicating the character of it and the accomplished 
manner in which Dr. Burckhardt has fulfilled his difficult task we 
doubt not that his volume will find a cordial welcome among those 
able physiologists to whom medical science is daily more and more in- 
debted, and with them the final judgment upon it will lie. We 
cannot pretend of course to have subjected the validity of Dr. Burck- 
hardt’s results to any sort of test. 

In the treatise or large pamphlet before us Dr. Amann” enters upon 
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a minute inquiry into the effects of each affection of thefemale sexual 
organs upon the nervous system. In this way he endeavours to 
attain to some general view of the relations between these parts and 
the nervous system. Dr. Amann is of opinion that hysteria is a 
manifestation of local disorder in the organs of reproduction, and thus 
takes the side of the gynecologists against the physicians who will 
not allow that the connexion is a necessary one. The subject is one 
which admits of much interesting discussion, Dr. Amann displays a 
great deal of clinical experience and acumen, and writes clearly and 
pleasantly. For our own part we disagree with his conclusions. We 
repeatedly see such nenroses, both distinctively hysterical and of like 
order, in male subjects, and we see them in women who suffer only from 
disease elsewhere in the body, or who have no local disorder or disease. 
Hysteria, and the neuroses which resemble it, depend upon a certain 
mobility of the nervous system, which is visible in some measure in 
healthy women, and hysteria is often produced in healthy women by 
some cause wholly asexual, such as alarm or depression. But while we 
differ from the exclusive doctrines of the obstetrician we gladly admit 
that Dr. Amann’s essay is conceived in a broad spirit, and well de- 
serves -perusal and careful study. 

Dr. Hermann Beigel,” for some years a physician in London, and 
now Director of the Maria-Theresa Hospital in Vienna, has given to the 
profession in his mother-tongue, two handsome, well illustrated volumes 
on the diseases of women—a subject which of late years has suffered 
nothing from neglect. We were by no means reassured by the dedi- 
eation to that vigorous person, Dr. Marion Sims, and we find as might 
be expected that very great reliance is placed upon mechanical thera- 
peutics ; at the same time the work commends itself to us as the pro- 
duct of extensive experience and of much thoughtfulness and learning. 
We do not pretend to have read one thousand pages carefully through, 
but we have been much interested in the perusal of many 
parts of the treatise, and have satisfied ourselves that its merits are 
considerable. For the English reader, perhaps, for whom such admi- 
rable manuals exist in his own tongue, this work may be less needful ; 
in Germany, however, gynecology is not so well represented, and 
there it will take a place among indispensable possessions. At the 
same time no obstetric physician, even in England, can afford to 
neglect so valuable and so systematic a work as this, which ig 
beautifully illustrated with many new drawings, from Hyrtl’s museum 
and elsewhere, and which bears upon its face the marks of mature and 
independent judgment. The pathological sections seem to us to be 
worthy of especial praise. 

Few practitioners have been so fortunate as to protect all their 
patients from toothache and neuralgia during pregnancy, “ For 
every child a tooth,” is an old proverb which has more than the 
common weight of truth in it. Mr. Coles* in the present essay 
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discusses intelligently the changes and general conditions of the teeth 
during pregnancy, the condition of the gums, the oral secretions, with 
their changes and influences upon the teeth, the neuralgia of preg- 
nancy, and lastly, the remedies useful during pregnancy. The paper 
is a reprint from the Transactions of the Odontological Society. 

This is a closely printed volume of nearly five hundred pages, written 
for the guidance and instruction of health officers. It is impossible to 
go through so full a volume chapter by chapter ; on the whole, it seems 
to us to be fairly well done, but not excellently well. The subjects 
treated upon are numerous and well selected, but on turning to test 
paragraphs we do not find always the best kind of knowledge nor the 
most recent points of view. To take a few examples out of many. Under 
“ Arsenic” we find reference to green papers only ; but it is known that 
arsenic is not unfrequently found in papers of a neutral tint; and the 
eoralline dyes, which are referred to as injurious without explana- 
tion by the author, are now known to be in themselves harmless, but 
to be often found in bad company, arsenic and other irritants being 
commonly used in the process of fixing or preparing these colours. The 
serious question of sewage disposal again scarcely receives a discussion 
proportioned to its importance, and Mr. Bailey Denton’s promising 
plan of intermittent filtration is barely named. Dr. Cameron” coin- 
cides with almost every competent ~sanitarian in recommending water 
carriage for excrements. 

In 1872 Mr. Lewis” published in the Tenth Annual Report of the 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India his discovery of 
innumerable immature nematode entozoa in the blood of persons 
suffering from chyluria, and his belief that chyluria is due to the pre- 
sence of these. ‘This discovery is full of interest, and it is with much 
gratitude to Mr. Lewis for his labours that we welcome the present 
essay containing corroborative matter, and comparing the filaria 
of chyluria with other nematodes known to exist in the dog. 
Mr. Lewis, in conjunction with Dr. Cunningham, has also 
republished a second series of reports of microscopical and physiolo- 
gical researches with the agent or agents producing cholera, which 
attracted attention in the tenth annuai report before referred to. The 
results of their inquiry were mostly“ negative, save the curious dis- 
covery that the virulence of the cholera poison, capricious as it is under 
many conditions, nevertheless was not affected in 47 per cent. of cases 
by boiling at 212° F.—a percentage of success at least as large as 
with unboiled fluids. 

The ever-growing literature of cholera has herein received a fresh 
contribution at the hands of Dr. Vogl,” who has paid especial atten- 
tion to the variations of temperature in the human body during the 
various stages of this disease; so that this essay is more welcome 
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than many of the too numerous speculative and polemical pamphlets 
which darken counsel. This is really a practical summary of much 
clinical experience, and deserves perusal. Nor does Dr. Vogl forget 
our duties as physicians. Believing that drugs can do little to arrest 
or modify this fell plague, he lays great stress on separating the sick 
from the healthy, and on burying their excretions after disinfection. 
His opinion is adverse to the use of opium in the first stage, though 
he advises morphic injections in case of muscular cramps. His own 
practice consists in the use of packs and other external applications, for 
the precise account of which we must refer the reader to the essay 
itself. 

Dr. Seitz, whose work on Tubercular Meningitis in the Adult, and 
whose papers in the Archives of Clinical Medicine and elsewhere, have 
won for him a high place among rising physicians of the clinical 
school, in Germany, has been much attracted by the recent observa- 
tions made on the effects of physical labour upon the heart. He has 
himself made this the subject of a series of careful papers of his own, 
and in the present volume he has reprinted the essay in which Dr. 
Clifford Allbutt, of Leeds, brought this subject before the profession, 
together with his own essay, an essay by Da Costa on over-irritation 
of the heart, another by Myers on the frequency and the causes 
heart-disease among soldiers, and a short communication by Thurn 
upon exhaustion of the heart and establishment of valve-failure. 
These essays together make a body of doctrine on a subject which has 
been much neglected by the profession both at home and abroad, but 
which is of the first importance both in respect of prophylaxis, 
diagnosis and treatment. We very strongly urge upon our readers 
the duty of pursuing this inquiry, and we would ask them to obtain 
Dr. Seitz’s volume and read it carefully. His own essay is a master- 
piece of minute, thorough and cautious investigation. 

To speak of any medicine as cutaneous seems to us a doubtful ap- 
sige of words, but it is notoriously difficult to decide upon a title, 

r. Purdon™ has put together in an unpretending little volume a 
number of lectures and essays on diseases of the skin and their treat- 
ment, which certainly bear the marks of personal experience and of 
intelligent observation and thought. There is nothing either in the 
merits or demerits of this book to call for an extended notice, but we 
may fairly commend it to those who wish for a brief practical handbook 
on a very troublesome class of affections. 

We have been wont to look upon diseases of the ears as of two kinds 
only—the curable and the incurable. The curable are those which get 
well of themselves, or are relieved with the syringe ; and the incurable 
are all those which do not take either of these courses. - Of late 

ears, however, even the ear has been thought worthy of minuter 
investigation and care, and a very considerable advance has been made 
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upon old diagnosis and old therapeutics. Mr. Keene’s® present essay 
is written clearly and intelligibly, and moreover shines with the 
light of common sense. Toynbee, by his beautiful dissections, made 
“otology ” possible, but he cannot be said to have applied his know- 
ledge in any efficient way. Mr. Keene, on the contrary, gives a great 
deal of thought and space to the department of therapeutics, and we 
cordially commend his teaching to all medical practitioners whom it 
may concern. 

Our first impression on opening this work—a book we cannot call 
it—was that some medical Red Lions had issued a professional 
game, a sort of anatomical Chinese puzzle. It turned out, however, 
that the neatly-jointed and over-laid cards represent the brain and 
the parts of the brain, and form altogether a very useful device 
by which Professor Fick’s” pupils familiarize themselves with these 
parts more readily than by means of pictures. As this is the “fourth 
edition,’ we presume that the little scheme is welcomed by many other 
schools besides that of Marburg. 

Dr. Weber” has done a great kindness in editing a translation of 
Braun’s work on Balneology. This work has for several years been 
held in high repute abroad, but has not been well known in England. 
It is perhaps the best extant work on the subjeet, and is especially to 
be commended for the scepticism which distinguishes it from most 
books of the kind. Dr. Braun does not feel bound to discover a final 
cause for any chance mineral solution which may occur in nature, nor 
has he a commission to write up the virtues of any particular spring. 
He recognises the truth which most cautious physicians acknowledge— 
namely, that change of scene, society and climate is a large if not the 
chief factor in spa cures. When Dr. Braun does recommend a 
spring we feel therefore that he has probably some strong grounds for 
his faith. Not the least valuable part of the volume is a chapter on 
the treatment of phthisis by baths and climate, by Dr. Rohden 
of Lippspringe. The whole is well translated by Miss Bunnett. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


R. PATTISON’S biography of Isaac Casaubon’ occupies the front 
place amongst the biographical works which we have received this 
quarter. It is interesting and important for its author and its subject. 
The rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, is a man always worth hearing, 
and in his recent work he illustrates a worthy and congenial subject. 
Casaubon is a name with which every one feels that he should be 
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familiar, and of which few know much. Mr. Pattison has attached to- 
this name a vivid and dignified personality. Casaubon is the best 
example of a learned man of the sixteenth century. Born in its latter 
half, he was conspicuous for early talent, and spoke Latin fluently 
at the age of nineteen. At the age of twenty-two he occupied 
the chair of Greek Literature in Geneva. He married the daughter 
of Stephanus, and was elected professor at Montpellier. Afterwards, 
in 1598, he was called to Paris by Henri IV., whose librarian he 
became. After the death of this monarch he came to England, 
died at London in 1614, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. His 
writings were both theological and critical. As theologian he wrote 
the “De Libertate Ecclesiasticd,” and as critic he translated and 
commented upon Aristotle, Theophrastus, Suetonius, Persius, Theo- 
critus, Athenzeus, Pliny, and other classical writers. We shall plunge 
at once into the heart of Mr. Pattison’s work if we turn to the 
chapter which describes Casaubon’s visit to Oxford—for Mr. Pattison 
writes it con amore, and can write on Oxford better than any one else, 
In 1613 Casaubon visited the university. It was the month of May, 
when Oxford is unusually beautiful. He was much pleased with the 
Master of Balliol, “who,” says Mr. Pattison, “though he had a 
brother who was Archbishop of Canterbury, and though he had 
been able to prove the Pope to be Antichrist, was not unworthy 
of the position he held.” He was féted, as it is the custom of Oxford 
to féte illustrious strangers, and endured a succession of sumptuous 
repasts which took place day after day between the inconvenient hours 
of twelve and two. Unlike most illustrious strangers, Casaubon 
refused to accept an honorary degree, but made good use of the 
Bodleian Library. After staying a month—the best month for 
Oxford—he returns to London. The following remarks of the 
Rector of Lincoln on Oxford are important :— 


“It (the glimpse we get from Casaubon’s visit) shows us in clear relief, the 
old and well-established features of the place, a character which was imprinted 
on it before the Reformation, and which belongs toitstill. . . . We finda 
school where much activity prevails in the routine instruction, and where the 
time and force of the resident instructor is much consumed in the formalities 
of official duty, and the management: of their affairs. Of any special interest 
in science, learning, or the highest culture, there is not the smallest trace. The 
conception of classical learning as Casaubon conceived and attempted to rea- 
lize it, was unknown. What science there was in England was in an atti- 
tude of hostility. Neither Selden nor Bacon were ever fellows of a college. 
The great marking fact of the university within, was the antagonism of the 
two Church parties —the Puritan-Calvinistic party in present posses- 
sion; the Arminian-Ritualistic rising by aggressive acts and words. St. 
Mary’s pulpit the arena, the sermons the event of the week. The ecclesias- 
tical interest absorbs or overwhelms every other. Outside the whole institu- 
tion is regarded by the Government as an instrument of party to be supported 
and to be used against the two oppositions, the Catholic and the Puritan. The 
professors and governors are all clerics, who look for their provision and pro- 
motion inthe Church from the Government and the bishops, and endeavour to 
qualify themselves for it by writing pamphlets and preaching against Popery 
and Puritanism” (p. 417). 
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Although we readily assign a very high place to Mr. Pattison’s book, 
we cannot pass over unnoticed the provoking peculiarities of his style. 
It is not without a prick of astonishment that we find him dismissing 
the customary capital when he writes about the “hospitable english 
way” of entertainment (p. 312), the “greek and latin writers” 
(p. 405), “the wealth of greek” (p. 407), “the rabbinical hebrew” 
(p. 408); but this astonishment would be less if our author were 
consistent in his use. We find him on the same page (413) writing 
“ Hebrew” and “latin” and “ spanish,” (p. 407) “greek,” (p. 264) 
“ Arabic,” and have tried to find the law regulating these variations. 
We cannot find it. Why, on the mysterious page 413, he should 
speak of a “ young Hebrew” and “Jacob the jew,” we know no more 
than we know the grammatical principle of the sentence (p. 417), 
“Neither Selden nor Bacon were ever fellows of a college.” It 
is an ungracious task to find fault with so good a book as that of Mr. 
Pattison, but there are spots on the sun, and there is some curious 
English in Mr. Pattison’s “ Isaac Casaubon.” 

The “ Life of John Epps, M.D.,’” edited by his wife, scarcely comes 
into the same category as the work we have just mentioned. Indeed, 
a reviewer hardly knows how to deal with an affectionate memorial 
such as the book before us. As an affectionate memorial it is 
touchingly written; slight family episodes are gracefully recorded ; 
we feel that to his friends and those who knew him Dr. Epps must 
have been an object of love and admiration. This does not, however, 
justify the publication of a large biography of seven hundred pages, 
The book has absolutely no claim upon public attention, and it will 
not win it. The commonplace observations of Dr. Epps show an 
amiable and commonplace mind. Good he was, kind he was, devout 
he was, but so is many another man who has just as much claim upon 
public attention as Dr. Epps. That a man is a homeopathic doctor 
with benevolent feelings towards the Poles and oppressed nationalities, 
is-a fact of some significance to his friends, but it is not a fact of such 
general significance that his childish fancies, his hobbledehoy econo- 
mies, his crude attempts at versification, his immature green yearnings, 
should be wheeled, as in a barrow, and upset before the public eye. 
We regret therefore that Mrs. Epps has sought the solace which the 
editing of the present volume may have afforded. It is with no 
unkindly feeling that we express the hope that she and her publishers 
may not have cause to lament the erection of a disproportionate 
memorial. 

From time to time in these pages we have set forth our dislike to 
biographies, written and edited by the sons and widows of the objects 
of the biography. As a general rule the critical reviewer knows in 
each case what to expect. If the author is the widow, he knows well 
the kind of diary entries, memoranda, notes of health, tender memo- 
ries, instances of kindness, and so forth, which will inevitably be pro- 
duced; if the author is the son, there will be the usual preliminary 
discussion about the origin of the family, its remoter and (generally) 
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ennobled branches; there will be the well-considered account of school 
and college days, the pious and reticent story of parental love- 
making and marriage, and the enthusiastic summary of general excel- 
lence which a son properly pays to him whose peculiarities he inherits. 
It would be unfair to deny to Mr. E. Blackburne the credit of filial 
piety. This piety is conspicuous in every page of the biography* 
which he has written of his father. His father’s life was uneventful, 
but Mr. Blackburne has recorded in a handsome volume the various 
important offices which he held. Lord Chancellor Blackburne was an 
excellent Irish judge ; he was also an excellent father, but he has not 
been fortunate in his biographer. 

An admirable memoir of the Italian patriot Mazzini‘ is before us. 
Though anonymous, it is evidently written by a personal friend of 
Mazzini, and does affectionate justice to his sweet character. The 
sketch of his life is brief, but, unlike so many biographies, it is worthy. 
We have not the space here to follow out the sketch, brief and good 
as itis. It rises in the concluding paragraph to real poetry, and we 
commend the work, from which quotation would be unfair, to every 
lover of freedom. It contains also two valuable essays by Mazzini, 
addressed to the working classes, to whom the editor, Mr. P. Taylor, 
dedicates the book. The editor’s remark about Mazzini is so true that 
we repeat it. “ We can find no way to honour his memory so worthily 
as by seeking to prolong the echo of his noble thoughts—to repeat the 
story of his noble life.” 

A series of vivid pictures is presented to us in the two volumes by 
Herr Strauss.’ The first volume is the better of the two, and contains 
of course the better known names, such as those of the Emperor, 
Moltke, and Bismarck. Each picture is admirably drawn, and the 
dramatic power occasionally shown is great, especially in the story of 
the surrender of Sedan (vol. i. p. 72). The chapter, too, which de- 
scribes the position of the Romish Episcopate in relation to the Old 
Catholic Movement is very good (voi. i. p. 258). The second volume 
deals with the lesser stars of the imperial constellation. Some of 
these are well known in England, and amongst them are General 
Goben, General Hindersin, Field Marshal Steinmetz, and Field Mar- 
shal Von Wrangel. For the literary style of the book, whether it be 
a translation—of which there is no indication—or an original English 
work, we have nothing but praise. It is clear, concise, impartial, and 
full of life and movement. The touching memorial it contains to the 
memory of the late King John of Saxony (vol. ii. p. 109) is in keeping 
with its dignified tone. 

The biography of James Everett, Wesleyan minister and bookseller 
of Sheftield,’ is a pompous and inflated volume. Everett was the son 
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of poor parents, and was born at- Alnwick. This gives his biographer 
an opportunity for making some foolish observations about the birth- 

laces of “great men.” Having forgotten Mrs. Glasse’s advice to 
‘first cateh ’’ his “great man,” Mr. Chew’s remarks are about as 
ill-placed as it is possible for remarks to be. Mr. Everett is no more 
interesting a person to the general reader than any other Wesleyan 
minister imperfectly educated and possessing an amazing amount of 
self-assurance would be. Some additional interest is perhaps lent to 
his character by the fact that as a boy “ he was not a stranger to the 
ordinary vices and frolics of youth. When he could conveniently 
absent himself from home, a portion even of the Sabbath was very 
often devoted to the work of seeking birds’ nests and gathering nuts,” 
&c. A habit also of swearing and lying was contracted at an early 
period (p. 17). ‘He became connected with a family notorious for 
profanity and bad habits, comprised of father, mother, and son’’ (p. 18). 
“ He engaged in poaching” (p. 19). He grows worse and worse: at 
least the symptoms are more serious, “ His soul was tremulous with 
delicate susceptibility, and he readily responded to outward forms of 
beauty, of grandeur, or of majesty” (p. 22). He becomes apprentice to 
a Mr. Scott, a tallow-chandler of Alnwick, in whose service “ he 
wrote boyish rhymes with a sprinkling of low juvenile wit, not forget- 
ting to link his own name of Scott-with that of pot in association with 
the smell of the tallow in hot weather, when a whole neighbourhood 
-was annoyed with the nuisance’ (p. 27). Soon after this event he 
was called to the Wesleyan ministry. His first essay in preaching 
was not successful. An old member of the congregation exclaimed 
aloud, “ Young man, you go to Jericho and wait till your beard is 
grown.” We have, however, quoted sufficient to show the style and 
tone of the book. We will not do the Wesleyan community the in- 
justice of supposing that this biography will find a large sale. 

Dr. Hiller, of Cologne, was an intimate friend of the late musician 
Mendelssohn’, and has retained as memorials of his friendship many 
letters which are now made public. Mendelssohn was peculiarly happy 
as a letter writer. The world already possessed many of these letters, 
but Dr. Hiller’s addition to the publie stock will be welcome since it 
throws further light upon the sweet, unique character of the great 
“tone poet,” as it is now customary to call a musician. The book 
will be read, and those who read it will get as near as it is possible to 
come to the mind of a great genius, but the impalpable something 
which constitutes genius, and baffles scientific analysis will still remain 
impalpable, unapproachable, and undefined. 

If Mr. Jerrold thinks he has succeeded in investing Napoleon III. 
with any attributes worthy of admiration by that farther development 
of his history which this second volume’ contains, he is, we venture to 
say, mistaken. During Napoleon’s stay in London in 1839-1840 the 
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Prince was a mere spendthrift man of pleasure. Mr. Jerrold is evi- 
dently anxious to clear him of this charge, but whether he has been 
able to do so or not may be inferred from these admissions (p. 89)— 
“Prince Louis was no saint either before or after his residence in 
London. He had his full share of some of the fashionable vices. He 
kept a mistress. He fell in with the fashionable young men of the 
day, and if he was dissipated it was among gentlemen.” This 
“gentlemanly” course of life, which afterwards flowered into the 
Imperial dissipation of the Second Empire, is not redeemed by the 
“Napoleonic Tradition’ to which Mr. Jerrold somewhat rapidly passes. 
The episode of Napoleon’s imprisonment in the Chateau of Ham 
occupies a large portion of the volume. What the Prince did there, his 
historical and political studies, his futile project of the Nicaragua 
canal, are dealt with at tedious length; and his escape is related in 
minute detail. The present volume closes with his election as 
deputy and return to Paris, “called thither by 200,000 voices that 
could not be disowned. He went quietly to the Hétel du Rhin in 
tne Place Vendéme, from the windows of which he could see towering 
over the capital the figure of the great man, whose genius had been 
the guiding star of his life.” 

Mr. Legge has told the story of the life of Pius 1X.’ in simple and 
interesting language. The pictuges he draws are well and vividly 
coloured, and leave a definite impression of the strange and eventful life 
of the present Pontiff. The gentle benevolence of the Pope’s early life, 
and his hapless passion for an unnamed lady, stand out in clear relief, 
and win unaccustomed interest. Mr. Legge dedicates his work to 
Mr. Gladstone, whom he addresses as “ Honoured Sir.” This 
dedication is the worst bit of English in the book, and should not 
deter readers from perusing an excellent work. 

Mr. Swinburne’s essay on the dramatist George Chapman” has 
in its opening pages some exceedingly just remarks in reference to the 
charge of obscurity which is brought against many poets, and 
especially against Mr. Browning. Although long and discursive, 
this digression is not irrelevant to the subject which Mr. Swinburne 
has in hand—for Chapman is really obscure. His first poem - 
accumulates allusions which require a glossary to explain them, and the 
poet appends somewhat scornfully to the glossary a note wherein he 
says that “for the rest of his own invention figures and similes, 
touching their aptness and novelty, he hath not laboured to justify 
them, because he hopes they will be proved enough to justify them- 
selves, and prove sufficiently authentical to such as understand them; 
for the rest, God help them.” Mr. Swinburne then proceeds to a 
searching investigation of Chapman’s merits and position as a poet. 
The essay is a piece of artistic work, and bears that high mark of 
good work which is to be found in all that Mr. Swinburne does. Of 
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the style we may say that it is more chastened than that which 
Mr. Swinburne generally employs. It retains, however, that note of 
bitterness which is found in all Mr. Swinburne’s prose writings, and 
which separates his prose so abruptly from the best modern writing ; 
from that of Milton, and that of Italian authors. There is defiance 
in every sentence which Mr. Swinburne writes, tere is none of the 
gentle courtesy, and stately humility which mark each essay and each 
novella of an Italian writer. It is impossible to picture Mr. Swin- 
burne using the superbly deferential language with which an Italian 
presents his book to the world. “Accetate dunque il mio buon volere 
e la sincerita dell’ animo mio; e se l’opere o il suo effetto non corri- 
sponde al desiderio ch’io aveva, incolpatene il mio poco sapere e la 
debole capacita del mio ingegno.” Yet doubtless Mr. Swinburne is 
familiar with the writings of Matteo Bandello. 

Colonel Malleson’s “Studies inGenoese History’ are as good as could 
be expected by any one who regarded the circumstances under which 
they were written. They were written in India without the aids 
which a historian can generally command, but in spite of this draw- 
back this small volume is well written, and presents the outlines of 
the history, and the chief characteristics of the great families in clear 
relief to the reader. The book claims no greater merit than that of 
being a good compilation, and as a compilation it certainly is more 
than usually good. 

M. Sainte-Beuve, amongst his various essays,” includes some that 
have reference to English personages. These personages are such as 
Lord Chesterfield, E. Gibbon, the historian, W. Cowper, and Pope. 
He has also written papers on Mary Queen of Scots, B. Franklin, 
and on the History of English Literature by M. Taine. These are now 
offered to the English reader in an English dress, and are prefaced by 
an excellent introductory chapter on the life and writings of Sainte- 
Beuve. The book is in every way likely to be pleasing to the English 
reader. 

Many people will be surprised at the appearance of a History of 
England by Von Ranke.” He has already taken a high position as 
the historian of the Papacy, and the natural disinclination which 
readers cherish to see a man an authority in several branches of a 
subject may render them unwilling to weleome Herr von Ranke as an 
English historian. There could be no greater mistake than this. 
Ranke’s History of England is in every way excellent. He modestly 
says that his history is concerned chiefly with the seventeenth century, 
and there can be no doubt that this portion of his work is exceptionally 
good. But so too is the introduction to it. He rapidly runs through 
our history, throwing upon it the light of his great learning, and illus- 
trating in unexpected ways its course and its significance. He takes a 
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different view of King Henry VIII. from that which Mr. Froude takess 
and he is kinder to King James I. than are most writers. Herr von 
Ranke has gone to the fountain-head in writing this history ; many 
authorities have been consulted, and, in ascertaining facts, no one has 
been more careful than the German historian. He deals perhaps some- 
what hastily with Cromwell, and he gives Charles II. more credit for 
astuteness than is commonly given him. The present work is a trans- 
lation; Herr von Ranke writes in German. It has been translated 
by certain Oxford gentlemen, each of the eight volumes having been 
translated by a separate interpreter; the translators are for the most 
part well-known men, including amongst them Messrs. Boase, Creighton, 
George, and, not least, Kitchin. Their work has not been faultlessly 
performed, but upon the whole it is good. It occurs to us, however, 
that this special translation is in a great measure curious. For what 
special class of readers is it designed? Of course, if it is to be an 
Oxford text-book in the history school, it has a raison d’étre. Other- 
wise it seems to us this translation is not calculated to forward historical 
studies. The general student of history must make himself familiar 
with the German language, and will prefer to read his authorities in 
the original German. Students may, of course, claim to read the book, 
but it seems to us that in this particular case the Clarendon Delegates 
have been unusually kind. Ranke’s books, though good, have no 
supreme merit, and this formidable apparatus of eight translators and 
two editors, is somewhat out of proportion to other branches of the 
Clarendon Press work. It has been excellent practice to eight amiable 
and intelligent gentlemen to translate these eight volumes. So far 
— They have not done it especially well. So far bad. But the 

niversity of Oxford should do more than this. These well bound, 
well printed eight volumes are more a reproach than a credit to the 
great English University. Let the eight gentlemen do some original 
historical work. Mr. Watson, of Brasenose, and Mr. Boase, of Exeter, 
Mr. Jackson, of Exeter, and Mr. George, of New College, are we believe, 
fellows of their colleges. They are really not very good translators, they 
have time upon their hands, there is much to be done. Nowadays that 
man is out of the running who depends upon translations. Let them 
devote themselves to research ; and when the leisure comes to them 
which comes to hard-worked and well-paid examiners, let them strike 
out for themselves some new line of investigation, and produce works 
which will be read in England, and haply be translated by eight 
German professors into the language of Herr von Ranke. 

We shall not hesitate to say that Mr. Gardiner has done more for 
history than Messrs. the Eight Translators. His book" is a bit of 
honest original work, and might be coveted by the Clarendon Press, 
He has taken the period extending from the death of Elizabeth to the 
assassination of Buckingham in 1628, and he has illustrated it in three 
excellent works. The present work is the last of the trilogy. A 
hundred’ and fifty pages are occupied with events that precede the 
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accession of Charles, the ascendancy of Buckingham, and the French 
Marriage Treaty. But, as Mr. Gardiner observes, much is gained for 
the understanding of the events by telling the story of the last year of 
James’s reign in close connexion with the first year of the reign of 
his son. “To make the division at the accession of Charles is to 
separate effect from cause, and to account for the reaping of the whirl-- 
wind without taking into consideration the sowing of the wind.” 
Mr. Gardiner’s view of the character of Charles is judicial and extremely 
just. As an instance of historical narrative few stories are better told 
than Mr. Gardiner’s account of the assassination of Buckingham by 
Felton (p. 336 e¢ seg). Those who have followed Mr. Gardiner in his 
masterly delineation of the characters of Charles and Buckingham will 
not wonder at the fate of the unhappy monarch. The popular feeling 
at the time is well depicted—‘ Who rules the kingdom ?’ were the 
words of a pasquinade found nailed to a post in Coleman Street ; ‘ The 
king. Who rules the king? The duke. Whorules theduke? The 
devil. Let the duke look to it’ ” (vol. ii. p. 305). 

Mr. Fulton’s little book”* and big preface go ill together. The book 
is in itself a deserving Manual full of useful information; the preface 
is intolerably pretentious. The preface finds fault with Hallam, 
Stubbs, Cobden, Creasy, and others. The book is a creditable com- 
pilation from their works and is likely to be of use of students of the 
law, if they can put aside the disagreeable tone which the author 
assumes towards them. The Manual deals only with the general 
outlines of constitutional history, but the outlines are drawn clearly 
and effectively. 

The present volume of Mr. Adams’s “ History of Japan””* is, like 
the first, an extremely disappointing book. It is not in any sense of 
the word a history of Japan; it is a mere record of the foreign 
relations in recent years of that country. Of such relations it is a 
good record, but if is no more a “history” of Japan than any 
half dozen blue-books is a history of England. It is a pity that 
Mr. Adams, who could have done so much, should have done so little 
to throw light upon the inner and social life of a nation which 
becomes increasingly interesting. His present work is a dull 
chronicle of official proceedings. 

Messrs, Cassell, whose name was once a guarantee for good tea, 
have long since become the publishers of popular works. They issue 
books upon cheap paper, with cheap engravings, with type generally 
trying to the eyes, and engravings distracting to every zsthetic sense. 
Under their auspices the gossiping antiquary, Mr. Thornbury, has 
produced a narrative of the history, people and places of London.” 
It is nothing less than amusing, and the engravings are not so bad as 
some which Messrs. Cassell have dealt out. We must admit also 
that the type is readable, and does not recall the “ Popular Educator ” 
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or the “Franco-German War.’’ As an author, too, Mr. Walter 
Thornbury has merits which are seen to advantage in this book. 
There is no lack of engravings, such as they are, and to those familiar 
with London, and to those who take an interest in its archeology, it 
may be pleasant to spend an hour in turning over these pages. Some 
of the portraits however are execrable, and some of the blocks seem to 
have been worn out in long and faithful service before they were called 
upon to do duty in this gaudily-bound “ history.” 

Another work of archzological interest is Mr. Marshall’s “Supple- 
ment to his History of Woodstock Manor.”* It gives original 
letters of the Earl of Halifax to Bishop Burnett, and an unpublished 
letter of Sarah, Duchess of Malborough, which both for orthography 
and style appears to be the original of the imaginary letters which in 
modern novels are attributed to housemaids. The little volume is 
unpretendingly and pleasantly written, and contains a curious old 
map of Woodstock Park and Blenheim Palace. It subjoins also an 
account of the church and rectory of Wootton, in which parish is 
situated the township of Old Woodstock. 

The two colleges St. John’s and Christ’s at Cambridge have under- 
taken the publication of a memoir of their patroness and founder, 
the Lady Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derby. The 
memoir” was written by the late Mr. C. H. Cooper, and it is now 
edited by Mr. J. B. Mayor. The book besides being interesting, as 
it must be, to members of her own foundations, contains much 
curious information about early English customs, habits, and manners 
of life. It has also extracts from the funeral sermon preached by 
Bishop Fisher, which will serve, the Editor hopes, to call attention to 
that prelate’s prose, which has been unduly slighted. “ Contrast with 
the chaste and manly pathos of this ‘honest chronicler, ” says 
Mr. Mayor, “ Bossuet’s stilted panegyrics, or the fawning addresses 
wherewith Laud and Williams approached kings and their minions. 
Undazzled by the glare of majesty and right divine, Fisher portrays 
the woman bowed down by the burden of greatness, keenly alive as 
Ecclesiastes or Herodotus (why, may we ask, Herodotus?) to the 
vanity of human wishes, weeping ‘mervaylously’ in all the ‘ grete 
triumphe and glorye’ of her son’s coronation, keeping under her body 
by a discipline which, however we may now question its wisdom, 
could then plead the authority of Howe and Fisher—even of the 
wordly-wise Wolsey.” 

The old quarrel between philosophy and poetry of which Plato 
speaks has never ceased. In our days however it has taken another 
name: the radaa mc diapopa is now rather that which rages so 
rancorously between religion and science. Herr Hellwald’s “ History 
of Civilization” will not help to bridge the interval. Our author is 





18 <¢A Supplement to the History of Woodstock Manor.” By the Rey. E. 
Marshall. Oxford and London: Parker and Co, ’ 

19 “‘ Memoir of the Lady Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derby.” By 
the late C. H. Cooper, F.S.A. Cambridge: Leighton, Bell and Co. 

% “‘Culturgeschichte in ihrer natiirlichen Entwickelung bis zur Gegenwart.” 
Von F. von Hellwald. Augsburg: Lampart, 
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intolerant of compromise, indifferent to consequences and confident of 
the issue. His calm unimpassioned pen traces the history of 
civilization from the time when our present world was a nebulous 
revolving vapour to the present day, and predicts the final extinction 
of life and force upon its surface at a time when the earth itself shall 
circle airless and waterless in moon-like desolation around a sun which 
no longer shines for terrestrial occupants. It is, however, with the 
development of civilization in past times that this somewhat bulky 
volume chiefly deals. The author has taken as his stand-point the 
vantage ground of natural law, and has attempted to apply to ethical 
history the principles which have been illustrated by Darwin in those 
works which express and enunciate his system. It is the natural 
development of civilization that Herr Hellwald has worked, with the 
distinct admission that he was applying to social phenomena the 
principles which have credibility when applied to the phenomena of 
physical development. In doing this it is evident that a writer must 
challenge comparison with one who to some extent occupied the same 
ground—the late Mr. Buckle. The comparison is not, however, in 
Herr Hellwald’s favour. The chief characteristics of Mr. Buckle’s 
work were careful exhaustive study, and steady intense preparation 
The present work is hurried. It begins with the earth’s embryotic 
nebula, it races through the stone period, the civilizations of Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, and the Middle Ages, and it concludes with a forecast 
of the time when all life shall be extinct upon the earth. This is not 
the worst fault of an interesting work. The religious, literary, and 
artistic side of humanity it practically ignores. The exigences of 
life, the storm and press of necessity, the struggle for existence, are 
factors in life, but they are not all. If they were, painters would 
have little, and music nothing to which they might appeal. The time 
must shortly come in which a just reaction against superstition, and 
vague credulity will find its proper limit, and when it does come, there 
will be no place for a “ History of Civilization” like that of Herr 
Hellwald. This reaction has in the present history exceeded all due 
bounds, and has led our author into exaggerations which need nothing 
more than to be noted. It has led him indeed to be false to the 
principles which he professes to sustain. If the culture of the 
Hebrews and the civilization of the Greeks had been such as he 
describes them to have been, the influence of these civilizations could 
not in any system, wherein the survival of the fittest plays even a minor 
part, have formed a ripple upon the surface of universal history. 
Herr Hellwald does not write like a careful historian when he says of 
Hebrew civilization under Solomon—* The intellectual resources of 
this people, poor as they were in ideas, was soon exhausted, Priests 
and Levites through jealousy allowed none of their problematical 
knowledge to reach the laity, farther civilization was not to be thought 
of, the kingdom broke in two and all the national wisdom narrowed 
itself to produce a phenomenon peculiar to the Semitic race— 
abana inspiration whose mournful disregarded warnings were still 
or a while heard” (p. 175). Now whatever faults the Hebrews 
had it is certain that no epithet could be less fairly applied to them 
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than that which Herr Hellwald has chosen—zdeenarm. It was not 
for want of ideas that the book of Job arose a monument of 
antiquity, nor that the writings of Isaiah were penned. The internal 
subjective development of the Hebrew character was no less rich in 
ideas than the more gorgeous external development of Rome. The 
history of the Hebrew nation cannot be treated as Herr Hellwald 
wishes to treat it. From the other Asiatic nations with which he 
connects it, it stands out. Babylon, Nineveh, Pheenicia are little to 
us; Hebraism still has hold of us; it is mixed with modern thought ; 
it is rooted in modern art, it is the ground-tone of the best music of 
modern times, we feel it in the musical words of Heine, and the wordless 
music of Mendelssohn, and when Herr Hellwald dismisses the subject 
with a curt—“ Damit ist der Culturwerth des alten Judenthums er- 
schépft,”—weregret that so much learning as he posseses should not have 
the little imaginative insight which is required by a scientific writer, 
Unfairly as Judea is treated by Herr Hellwald, so unfairly is Greece 
dealt with by him. He strips her of her glory, he sneers at her art, 
he despises her statesmanship, he almost ignores her literature. He 
looks upon Greece as a “ striking proof that Democracy, if it does not 
check, certainly does not advance, scientific development” (p. 254). 
As far as architecture is concerned, Greece was a mere borrower (p. 256). 
The time of Pericles was a bright period, that showed however signs 
of decay (p. 257). It owed nothing to Cimon, nothing to Pericles, 
nothing to Themistocles. Herr Hellwald dwells with something 
approaching to “unction ”’ upon the decline of every nation with which 
he deals. He is unctuous upon the decline of Greece, Prostitution is 
a favourite subject, and he treats the subject of Greek prostitution 
in a masterly manner. He takes leave of the Greeks in the following 
words: “In the intellectual province they have bequeathed us many 
theories, and little of practical importance, they have left us many ideas 
and few facts ; as far as material progress is concerned they have not 
handed down to us one single discovery worthy to be mentioned.” 
More interesting, however, will be found our author’s remarks about 
the position of England as regards the history’ of civilization. He looks 
upon England as the country which has worked out its development 
most quietly and gradually. It may be encouraging to some readers to 
know that in England the “dangers ’’ of democracy are at present very 
far distant. “In a country,” says Herr Hellwald, “where a naturalist 
of the rank’ of Alfred Russell Wallace does homage to spiritualism, 
where another spiritualist, William Crookes, edits the Quarterly Journal 
of Science, whose contributors are the best scientific writers of England ; 
in a country where a Darwin and a Huxley are accused of atheism, 
where the great Tyndall” (why he should deserve the epithet more 
than Mr. Huxley or Mr. Darwin we leave Herr Hellwald to explain) 
“ could raise a storm amongst the educated but credulous classes by 
his free-thinking speech at Belfast ; where the Sunday church-going is 
not only fashionable but fixes a man’s respectability—in such a country, 
amongst such a people, the dangers of a democracy are far away.” The 
fact that the preseat “history” begins with the primeval “ fire-mist,” 
and brings down events to the last meeting of the British Association, 
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speaks much for its comprehensiveness, but separates it by an immense 
interval from the great work designed, alas! only, by Mr. Buckle. We 
have spoken of the present work at length, and we feel that we have 
dwelt more upon what have seemed faults than upon its great learning, 
its great grasp, its dauntless, energetic determination to truth, but we 
have done so because the whole book has seemed to us to fall in many 
respects below the ideal which the reader can see the author has before 
him. “This book strives,” says the author in his “ Ankiindigung,” 
“to belong to no party of the present or the past.” Then it has failed 
in its effort ; it follows one thread of truth honestly, fearlessly, nobly, 
but it is a narrow thread, and the writer is not a man who is 
warmed with the enthusiasm of humanity, or with any enthusiasm at 
all save, if we may use a homely phrase, of that of following his own 
nose. He is like a man who carries a dark-lantern; he paces the 
wavering illuminated streak fearlessly wherever it falls, but he forgets 
that to-morrow he will see other ways and wider roads. Such a man 
is not a safe guide for students of history, he is not a follower, if he 
will allow us to add the epithet, of the “ great ” Darwin. 

Dr. Honegger’s contribution to the history of civilization” traces 
the line of French influence upon surrounding nations. The present 
volume is a kind of supplement of. his great work, which we noticed 
some time ago— Grundsteine einer allgemeinen Culturgeschichte,” 
and deals much more minutely with the period of the French Revolu- 
tion than was in accordance with the plan of that work. The descrip- 
tion of universal corruption in French society which preceded the 
revolution is powerfully written, and the history of the “ Aufklirungs- 
literatur ” is the best with which we are acquainted. 

All the information in reference to the education of youth which 
can be collected from the classical writers has been brought together 
by Dr. Grasberger in his interesting work.” The first half of his first 
volume is devoted to the athletic education of the ancients, and is 
concerned with the games which occupied the leisure hours of their 
boys. It is interesting to see that “ Blind Man’s Buff” is of extreme 
antiquity, and that under the name of “Brazen Fly ” it was played 
by, perhaps Pericles, certainly by his countrymen. “Hunt the 
Slipper,” “ Forfeits,” and “ Fives,” are classical in their origin, and 
there are a multitude of other games, whose loss we may well deplore, 
as for instance the pretty game 4 KAe~idpa (p. 96-8), or the lovely 
little game played by the Greek girls, xyedcyeAwvn (p. 183). In this 
game the girls sat in a circle, and one, the yedwvn, went into the 
middle, and the others danced round her, singing— 


KEdiXEhwovy, Te Toueic Ev TH péow P 
to which she replies— 
Epta prapvopat Kal xpdkny MiAnoiay. 





21 “ Kritische Geschichte der Franzisischen Cultureinfliisse in den letzen Jahr- 
hundetren.” Von J. Honegger. Berlin. 

%% “ Erziehung und Unterricht im Classichen Alterthum.’’ Von Dr, L. Gras- 
berger. Wiirzburg. 
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And then the others ask— - 


6 8 Exyxovde cov ri mov ameXero P 


while she, poor child, must say— 


Aevkdy ag’ trmwy éc Oadagay aaro ; 


and with this last word the circle is broken up in tumult of 
dancing and kisses, and blending of white arms, and “O, the 
happy days, the happy days, when the world was young.” The 
second half of the first volume deals with the athletic discipline 
which the youths received, the education of the Gymnasium and the 
Palzstra; the second volume which now, after an interval of nine 
years, has just appeared, is to be followed by a third, which will com- 
plete this valuable and interesting work. ‘The second volume there- 
fore exhibits the elementary instruction of the ancients, the school in 
fact in its narrower sense, the teaching of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. The final volume will be accompanied by a series of plates, to 
illustrate the whole work, from the graceful games mentioned in the 
first volume to the exercises of the youths, which will be discussed in 
the third. 

Professor Arnold, of Marburg, has contributed an important mono- 
graph to the subject of the migration of German races.” It illustrates 
two points, the degree of culture possessed by the Germans before their 
contact with Roman influences, and the beginning of territorial lord- 
ship, and the foundation of the modern state. The line of investigation 
which Professor Arnold adopts is that of the examination of local 
names, and the results are both valuable and surprising. Grimm and 
Vilmar have both worked at the subject, but the present work employs, 
as its author says, the microscopic method. Other writers, such as 
those already mentioned, Wiegand, Roth, and Kulner, have confined 
themselves to a mere explanation of the names; in the present case 
this explanation is the means to an end, and that end is the increase of 
historical light upon the condition of the early races. It is, therefore, 
not a philological but a historical study upon which Professor Arnold 
has been engaged. The names with which he deals are those in Hesse, 
the home of the Chatti in old times, and, as he maintains, their home 
still. Amongst them then the oldest purely German names are to be 
found. “I verily believe,” he says, “that a list of their topo- 
graphical names would contain names that date from the 
settlement of the race when they halted here first after their migra- 
tion from the original Asiatic home, probably in the third and 
fourth centuries B.c.” From the frequency of such names as 
Haddenberg, Hattenbach, Hattendorf, Hattenrot, and Hatterode 
he concludes that Hatto, a softened form of Chattus, was a common 
personal name amongst the earlier people of Hesse. He takes the 
names Bieber, Beverungen, Bebra, and Biber, and shows that these 
places were once frequented by beavers. At Bebra a beaver skeleton 
was lately found. ‘he otter has given its name to Otterborn, 





8 « Ansiedelungen und Wanderungen deutscher Stimme zumeist nach Hes- 
sischen Ortnamen.” Von W. Arnold. Marburg. 
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Otterbach, and Ottergrund. The horse is commemorated in Pferds- 
bach, Pferdsdorf, Rossbrunn, Rossdorf, and Hengstberg; and Bingarten 
Ober- and Unterbimbach recall the bee-keeping of ancient times. The 
majority of river names are Celtic. So are many mountain names—in- 
habited places less frequently keep the Celtic name. In speaking of this 
Celtic nomenclature in Hesse, Professor Arnold mentions an interesting 
fact. On both sides of the Schwalm, as far as the boundary of 
. Darmstadt, live a population remarkably different from the people 
who surround them. They are about 20,000 in number, and keep 
their own dialect, dress and customs. Whilst their neighbours have 
the light hair and blue eyes of Hesse, these Schwalmers, as they are 
called, have dark hair and brown eyes; they are taller and narrower- 
chested than the Hessians; they marry and live amongst their own 
people, and are tenacious of old customs. Who are they? They are 
not Slavonic, nor do they at all recall the Slavonic type; they have 
not immigrated during historical times. Professor Arnold believes 
them to be a remnant of the Celtic inhabitants. To what interesting 
results the profound knowledge of his subject leads our author can be 
seen only by a perusal of the work. He has made a study, tedious in 
itself, and little attractive to the general reader, one which the general 
reader can enjoy. The present volume is to be shortly followed by a 
second which will contain a register of names and an index. A good 
map would make the work complete. It is dedicated to Herr von 
Ranke, who urged his pupil (the author) to undertake his present 
task, and it is not unworthy of the name with which it has been 
connected, 

We are compelled to be brief with the other books that are before 
us. Mr. Marshali’s Horace,“ which at present gets no farther than the 
epodes, seems to be decidedly good for schools. Where we have tested 
it, it has not been found wanting. The notes and introductions are 
scholarly, but are marked by the usual amount of scholarly fatuity. To 
illustrate what we mean, we take Book I. c. v., the well-known ode trans- 
lated by Milton, “ Quis multa gracilis te peur in rod.” Says the note 
“*multa in rosa.’ This may mean ‘a bed of roses’ or ‘a garland of 
roses ;’ Orelli prefers the former.” Let him prefer it. What can it 
matter, so long as one has the desirable and musical phrase? Mr. 
Marshall also prefers the “bed of roses.” As if there ever was a “bed 
of roses ;” or reference to one in the classics. A bed of “rose leaves” 
there might be, as Mr. Wickham, in his edition of Horace points out. 
Then Mr. Marshall makes this foolish observation: “The uses to 
which roses could be put are obviously so various that we never get 
any precise information about them in Horace.” Evidently Mr. 
Marshall fancies that Horace should have given details for making his 
“ bed of roses.” We will supply the omission, and Mr. Marshall may 
find the appropriate metre. “ Recipe D. rosas; quatiantur: abjice 
spinas: jace.” But, indeed, we like Mr. Marshall’s book, which is well 
edited and has good notes not beyond a schoolboy’s capacity. 





4 “Quinti Horati Flacci Opera.” By J. M. Marshall, Catena Classicorum. 
Rivingtons, 
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Mr. Stornmouth’s School Dictionary® is an honest little volume 
without pretension, and carefully written. Perhaps Mr. Stornmouth 
is right in acknowledging the American word “reliable” and the 
hideous word telegram, but why then should he omit the words 
“squirm,”and “to wire” in the sense of “to telegraph?’ The type 
is neat and clear. 

The services of M. Quetelet as anthropologist and geometer are 
well-known.” A graceful tribute is paid to his memory by the publi- 
cation of M. Mailly’s essay. M. Mailly is an enthusiastic pupil of 
M. Quetelet, and has written an elegant and worthy memoir. “ Le 
professeur,” he says, “ne sera jamais oublié, tant qu’il restera de ses 
éléves.” The little volume contains a handsome portrait of M. Quetelet. 

We can only briefly acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Prendergast’s 
laborious Concordance to the Iliad,”” some additional numbers of M. 
Guizot’s French History,” translated’ by Mr. Black, two more volumes 
from the Record Office,” * Messrs. Sargent and Dallin’s excellent work 
on Latin Composition,” and a Rugby book,” whose author, after 
burning the usual pinch of incense before the shrine of Dr. Temple, 
proceeds to a careful history of the English rebellion. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


OME day the critic of the future will probably institute a compa- 
rison between the drama of the Elizabethan period and the 
novel of the Victorian. Without venturing to conjecture what he 
may say on the first, we can easily surmise what he would say upon 
the latter, as far as the year 1875. He would find one great satirist, 
trenchant, masculine, — Thackeray; one great humorist, fanciful, 
grotesque,—Dickens; and one great prose poet,—George Eliot. We 
need not stay to speculate how he would group the rest. What, how- 
ever, would chiefly astonish the critic of the future, would be the 
enormous mass of rubbish which was published under the name of 
fiction, and the large sums which, in certain instances, were paid for 
it. In taking up any of the forgotten plays of the minor Elizabethan 
dramatists we are struck by the great command of language, the 
vigour of the thoughts, and the teeming wealth of imagery. In 





*5 “The Handy School Dictionary for use in elementary schools.” By Rev. J. 
Stornmouth. Blackwood and Sons. 
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taking up an average Victorian novel we are struck by the poverty of 
the thought, the want of invention, and the lack of style. We look 
in vain for any trace of dramatic power, artistic drawing, individuality 
of character, and nobleness and elevation of tone. These are the 
qualities which mark any great literary movement, but they are utterly 
wanting in the average novel of the day. One of these novels re- 
semble another as much as two peas. They generally deal with the 
conventionalities of modern life, and go no further than a courtship and 
a wedding, or a divorce. Those that do break the seventh command- 
ment are quite as stupid as those that do not. This quarter has 
brought us an unusual number of stupid average novels. The best of 
them is, perhaps, Holme Lee’s “This Work-a-Day World.”* But 
‘then unfortunately Holme Lee from the very first never had any- 
thing very original to tell us, and she has long since exhausted herself. 
She can write commonplace conversations between ordinary people by 
the ream. Now and then we get a pleasant bit of description of 
country scenery, but it is washed-in in the thinnest of water colours. 
Yet we suppose that there are people who will take an interest in 
Winny and Mrs. Broom, and Mr. Durant and the rest, or else Holme. 
‘Lee would not go on half year after half year pouring forth her stories. 
‘Holme Lee is not, however, wholly inartistic. She has had too much 
experience in novel-writing not to “know how to keep the reader’s 
interest alive by the complications of her story, and this, in its way, is 
art, though of a low order. 

If Miss Helmore* possessed one-half of Holme Lee’s experience, 
and understood what may be called the technical art of novel-writing 
a quarter as well, she would write a far better story. As it is, her 
tale possesses all the faults which usually attend a first novel. The 
characters jostle one another, and the reader’s mind is too often wearied 
instead of amused. Still there is far more promise in “Cap and 
Bells” than in ninety-nine novels out of a hundred. Such little 
touches, and they are not few, as in the description of a flirt who had 
only one other idea besides coquetry—namely, “a morbid hatred of the 
man who had many years ago made love to her, and then married 
another woman,” show that Miss Helmore understands one side of 
woman’s many-sided nature. Her little touches, too, in her clerical 
conversations, such as that about “ christen” and “ baptise,” show, 
too, that she understands the nature of the modern High Church 
parson. In France it is said that there are three genders—men, 
women, and priests. The third gender is being fast introduced into 
England. 

“ For Sceptre and Crown’” was a decided success in Germany. The 
reasons are obvious. We fear that it will hardly interest English 
novel readers. It reads too much like “Our Own Correspondents,” 





1 «‘This Work-a-Day World.” By Holme Lee, author of ‘Sylvan Holt’s 
Daughter.’ ‘‘ Beautiful Miss Barrington,” &c. &c. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
1875. 

2 ‘¢Cap and Bells.” By Margaret C. Helmore, author of ‘‘Luna.’’ London ; 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1875. 

3 “Hor Sceptre and Crown.” A Romance of the Present Times. Translated 

from the German of Gregor Samarow. London: Henry S. King & Co. 1875. 
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letters do, when taken up long after the event has taken place. His 
brilliant conjectures have not always been fulfilled. History refuses 
to be read by his high lights. Still, if English novel readers want to 
read a page of German history, and a good many pages of German 
fiction, and also wish to know the private life of Bismarck and the 
Emperor of Germany, they should by all means order “ For Sceptre 
and Crown.” 

The people who used to come to Mademoiselle Josephine Langier’s* 
weekly parties were decidedly somewhat Bohemian. They were artists 
who could never get their pictures exhibited, and journalists whose 
articles were constantly refused. Yet out of this motley assemblage 
Miss Betham-Edwards contrives to make a good deal of interest and 
amusement. We think, however, that Miss Betham-Edwards is hap- 
piest in her descriptive sketches, In her last story she gives us a 
really powerful winter-scene on the Cumberland Falls. Again, in a 
tale called “ At the World’s End,” she sketches a lovely little French 
settlement on the Mediterranean, with its green hills, and orchards 
flushed with almond and peach blossom, with its deep blue sea, and 
here and there broken columns and arches of some old Roman town 


‘long since ruined. There the air comes blowing from the sea, ming- 


ling itself with the odour of wild mignonette and violet; there ever 
is profusion of colour and sunshine; and there the climate is so fair 
and lovely that the people live to a wondrous old age. We most cer- 
tainly wish that Miss Betham-Edwards had given us a more exact 
description of the precise whereabouts of this land of lotus-eating, 
where coals would not cost much, and where Life Insurance Companies 
would be ruined if they used their present tables. 

Given Mr. Trollope’s’ name and a pretty binding, we may be 
sure that the story will run through two or three editions in a very 
short time. We can see nothing whatever in “ Henry Heathcote of 
Gangoil” but another proof, if that were needed, of Mr. Trollope’s 
great versatility. We can find nothing in it which raises the tale above 
the average of boys’ books. It cannot for one moment be placed on the 
level of Mr. Henry Kingsley’s books of the same class. Still we have 
no doubt that it will be popular with young people, who like tales of 
adventure, and are not critica! about the quality of the incidents as 
long as there are plenty of them. 

We are glad to see stories in one volume on the increase. There 
is no possible reason why a novel should be spun out into three 
volumes, except to put money in the publishers’ pocket. The great 
fault of “The Village Surgeon’” is a tendency to mistake smartness ‘ 
for wit. The author is never actually vulgar, but he sometimes 
borders upon it in his attempts at humour. The author must be con- 
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gratulated on having invented at least one new character, who has 
a taste for oology. Some of his sketches, especially of women, are par- 
ticularly good. Mrs. Pratt, professionally Madame Franchetti, is 
neatly hit off. The scene, too, between the hero and Isabella is de- 
scribed both with spirit and a sense of humour. 

Mr. Browne’s’ name will, we suspect, be new to most readers of 
poetry. Yet Mr. Browneis atrue poet. He has acted wisely in giving 
a second title of “ Moods of Mind” to his very remarkable volume of 
sonnets. Mr. Browne is endowed with the true poet’s eye, which sees 
many sides of a question. Of the Bible it has been said that you may 
prove anything from it. The same may be said of any great poet. “ That 
noble casuist,” as Shakspeare has been called, takes a subject and plays 
with it, showing turn by turn all its sides and lights. In this versati- 
lity of power may the true poet be detected. He runs through the 
whole scale of moods and passions of our human nature. He identi- 
ties himself with all, with the young, the old, the lover, the saint, or 
the soldier. He sympathizes with them all by turns. He apprehends 
and does justice to each of their moods. ‘ Moods of Mind,” there- 
fore, thoroughly explains the character of Mr. Browne’s volume. Al- 
though Mr. Browne has chosen the sonnet form in which to express 
his thoughts, it is not hard tésee that if he had lived in a different 
age, in the day, say, of Elizabeth, that he would have been a great 
dramatic poet. He possesses both the imaginative power to create 
character, and the realistic power to give completion to what his imagi- 
nation has boded forth. Here, however, in these sonnets we can 
perceive not so much these special powers as another, without which 
no poet can rise to the highest rank—that spirit of reflection deeply 
meditating and brooding upon everything, at times in one mood, at 
times in another. This is the characteristic of these sonnets. They 
are literally in this sense “ Moods of Mind.” Mr. Browne takes every 
scene as it comes before him. He is indifferent to what it may be. 
All interests him from a human point of view. Here we see the 
dramatist, notin action, butin thought, Mr. Browne’s standpoint is 
contemplation. He watches and marks. 

So much has lately been written upon the sonnet, that we do not 
feel inclined to add any comments of our own upon its structure. Mr. 
Browne knows not only the theory of the sonnet, as may be seen 
from his notes, far better than most of his critics, but can turn theory 
into practice He isa skilled artist. The English language becomes 
plastic in his hands. Light plays upon his lines. He understands, 
too, the mechanism of the sonnet. He moulds his thought into the 
allotted space with the ease of a master. His, too, is the art of the 
great poets, who reserve the secret, the full burden of their thought, 
till the last line. He understands that the sonnet, like 


“The setting sun, and music at the close, 
As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last.” 


In aword, Mr. Browne writes from a full mind. He is brimful with 





7 “ Stones from the Quarry ; or, Moods of Mind.” By Henry Browne. Lon- 
don : Provost & Co. 1875, 
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stores from the ancient and modern world. He can appreciate both 
Sappho and Mrs. Browning, that modern Sappho. Here is the conclu- 
sion of a sonnet to the first :— 


*Large-hearted Woman! with the articulate 
And perfumed breath of thy most passionate song 
Thou didst a flame of Love so pure create, 
Didst fan it up so high, blow it so strong, 
That the mere reflex warms the world thus late, 
With after-glow so lingering and so long.” 


Here, too, is the beginning of a sonnet to Shakspeare, equally worthy of 
the subject :— 


Soul like the sea! tidal, circumfluent, 
Manifold, oceanic ; flowing all around 
The shores of our Humanity; profound, 
Self-lawed ; all who go down to and frequent 
Thy waters, fishers of meu, as is their bent, 
Divers for pearl, or such as further try 
Their fortune, round them the great blank of sky 
And thy great main, voyage aad are content.” 


This, it will be admitted, is writing of no ordinary force and charac- 
ter. In the flow of the measure and the stateliness of the thought we 
are reminded of the movement of our own Elizabethan poets and the 
language of the Bible. Whenever Mr. Browne treats of Shakspeare, he 
rises to the height of his great theme. Here, for instance, is another 


sonnet to him :— 


** As on some morning of assuréd Spring, 
When Winter ule himself; with peevish wind 
Puffs out his cheeks, vexed to be left behind, 
While yet his last rude efforts do but fling 
The leafy curtains wide, and help birds sing 
His sweet farewell, the Sun his ways unkind 
Rebukes, and scattering clouds of sky and wind, 
Sweet airs from heaven and golden looks doth bring ! 
So on the rearward clouds of troublous times . 
Our Shakspeare sun-like rose, towering in the van 
Of mighty spirits, while the morning chimes 
Rang out of day more than Virgilian. 
Chaucer, our lark—fit harbinger—sang primes, 
And matins, and that fuller day foreran.” 


This sonnet leads us to notice Mr. Browne’s love for the country and 
nature. He abounds in exquisite little touches of description. For 
him the swallow “makes music to the eye.” Motion and sound with 
him are correlates. So, in the same way, he paints 


“ The infant Spring in tiny hand 
Bearing pale crocus, and the snowdrop cold; 
As if her gentle touch, transmuting-bland, 
*Made snow-flakes in their flower-likes expand.” 


There are few poets who would here have ventured to have applied 
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such an epithet as “pale,” instead of the ordinary “yellow,” or 
“ golden,” or “purple’’ to the crocus. But the poet wishes to make 
the scene as cold and colourless as our early springs really are. Still 
fewer poets are there who would have been bold enough to have 
coined such an exquisite word as “ flower-likes” (formed like Shaks- 
peare’s “ flower-soft’’), those correlates unknown to science, but seen 
only by the poet’s eye. Mr. Browne, too, abounds with quaint illustra- 
tions. He is, if we understand him rightly, a Platonist and a tran- 
scendentalist. He not unnaturally therefore speaks of ideas, as 
Wordsworth might have done :— 


“Seeds dropped by angel-hand, 
Of scent and hue, and yield beyond the ran 
And reaches of our soul. From Holy Lan 
The sacred soil e’en so of growths brought change, 
And Pisa, wondering, saw strange flowers expand.” 


This is, as poetry, equally happy and equally beautiful. Vaughan or 
Herbert would have envied with delight such an illustration. We 
think, however, as we have before said, that Mr. Browne’s genius lies 
in his dramatic power. He burns and flames with passion. He is in- 
dignant over the wrongs and injustice which are perpetrated in the 
world. He hates the Mammon-worship of the day. He despises the 
fashionable follies of the hour. He glows with a noble patriotism, a 
patriotism which means not foreign but self-conquest. He thus speaks 
out his policy in a sonnet to England :— 


“ O greatest of the Oceanides ! 
Well may the mighty Neptune let thee lay 
Thy hand upon his locks, and with them play, 
Whilst he, caressing with his loving seas, 
Encircles thee, and studies still to please. 
For thou no mermaid’s song, no siren-lay 
Has chanted to the isles; but shown the way 
Of toil, in song and deed, not sloth and ease ! 
Oh! still thy lofty-chanted part fulfill, 
And true choir-leader, lead off in all toil 
And song for good, that he may love thee still, 
Still cleanse thy garments from earth’s stain and moil, 
And like a spotless bride watch o’er thee, till 
He can present thee without spot or soil.” 


We have quoted much more largely from Mr. Browne than we gene- 
rally do from any volume of poetry. But we have been obliged do so, 
to show the world that there is a new poet worthy of a poet’s calling. 
Mr. Browne’s name is, we suspect, utterly unknown. We have not 
sought to criticise his book in the ordinary way. A critic often does 
far more good in being the first to point out a poet’s beauties, rather 
than his defects. Plenty of critics are able to find fault. Mr. Browne 
will not escape criticism. He will raise much antagonism, for he cuts 
right across many prejudices, and has no mercy for established beliefs. 
Lastly, we must call attention to the notes. They belong to the 
school of scholarship, which passed away with Landor. It is often 
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said that a good book is sure to find readers. We are not so sure. 
We will not attempt to prophesy whether Mr. Browne’s sonnets will 
become popular with the multitude, or only prized, like Landor’s 
own works, by a few scholars and thinkers. Habent sua fata libelli. 

There is a story that Rossini, being asked to write an opera, sent 
back instead some sausages. Mr. Barlow’ has acted in much the 
same satirical way. Being asked by his admirers, of whom he has not 
a few, to write a poem worthy of his undoubted powers, he has given 
them a long preface, in which he defends himself against various 
foolish charges. Some time ago, when noticing his “ Poems and 
Sonnets,” we made some remarks on the general style and tendency 
of Mr. Barlow’s poetry. We thought, and we still think, that it 
reproduces, in a very remarkable way, many of the thoughts and per- 
plexities which are agitating the minds of the younger generation. 
To accuse Mr. Barlow of plagiarism is the height of folly. We think 
that it would have been far better for Mr. Barlow to have left his critics 
unanswered. Time will decide between him and them. His duty 
is to be true to his Muse, and not to engage in controversy. “ Flee 
from storms”? was the wise advice of Leonardo da Vinci. The artist 
who engages in controversy is lost. When Goethe used to hear foolish 
critics quarrelling about his own and Schiller’e merits he would 
exclaim, “ Fools, you ought to be thankful you have got us both.” Mr. 
Barlow should treat his critics with the same indifference. His present 
volume shows a great advance in technical skill. Mr. Barlow still 
treats subjects from the same spiritual point of view. He appeals not 
to the mass of men, but to those who are more or less influenced by the 
spiritualism of the day, such as is found in the writings of Emerson 
and Theodore Parker. Whether this is only a transient phase of 
opinion, we will not pretend to say. The best pieces are such as 
“ What Think You ?”’ “ The Spirit of Beauty,’”’ and “ The Old and the 
New.” What Mr. Barlow’s poetry wants is repose. He must give 
his thoughts longer time to settle themselves. Above all things, too, 
let him dismiss his critics from his mind, and wait for four or five 
years before he publishes anything new. He will then write some- 
thing worthy of his powers. 

Mr. Egerton-Warburton’s “ Looking Glass for Landlords’” is of a 
very different character to Mr. Barlow’s “Under the Dawn.” He 
wiites as Somerville probably would write, if he lived in these days. 
Mr. Egerton-Warburton is embued with a hearty love for the country, 
but it is not the poet’s love so much as the country gentleman’s. The 
spirit of the squire is stronger in him than that of the poet. We 
should, however, be doing him great injustice if we did not add that 
his poem is marked by great good sense, good feeling, anda thoroughly 
liberal spirit. But a great deal more than this, as we feel confident 
Mr, Egerton- Warburton would be the first to admit, is required to con- 





8 “*Under the Dawn.” By George Barlow, author of “ Poems and Sonnets” 
and “A Life’s Love.” London: Chatto & Windus. 1875. 

® “A Looking Glass for Landlords.” By R. E.Egerton-Warburton. London: 
Basil M, Pickering. 1875. 
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stitute apoem. We should fancy, from his habits of close observation, 
his poetical feeling, his humorous touches, and cultivated taste, that 
Mr. Egerton-Warburton would write a really good novel, dealing 
with country life in its best aspects. 

We have on one or two occasions called attention to the poems of 
the late Mr. William Leighton. We are glad to see a cheap reprint” 
of some of them. They are somewhat feeble in execution, but their 
tone and spirit will make them welcome in many families where 
“ Sunday poetry ” is required. 

A drama on Charles I. from Oriel!" What would Hurrell Froude 
have said to a fellow of his old college writing such a play as the 
present? No greater sign of the change which has passed over 
Oxford could be seen than in Mr. Butler’s temperate and sensible 
preface. We are afraid, however, that he has wasted his labour. The 
multitude will not appreciate his polished lines. Charles I, and 
Charles II. are both heroes still, one with the upper ten thousand, 
and the other with the lower ten thousand. Ladies will go to the 
theatre to weep over Mr. Irvine’s representation of their Royal 
Martyr, andthe mob still vigorously celebrate the 29th of May, in 
which they confound the restoration of their hero with his escape in the 
Boscobel oak. But Mr. Butler writes over the heads of both. Sydney 
Smith used to talk of “a pocket-hanidkerchief preacher.’’ Now Charles I. 
is a kind of pocket-handkerchief hero. As to his being a martyr, 
we can only say, with the old radical, he was martyr in the same 
sense that a manis martyr to the gout. Now Mr. Butler is far above 
all such stage tricks as to represent the King as a pocket-handker- 
chief hero, and far too well read in the history of the period to paint 
him the saint of our Prayer-book. Mr. Butler can appreciate the 
nobleness of Charles’s opponents. His play is one of the best modern 
plays which we have read for a long time, abounding with weighty 
lines, and marked by clearly conceived and individualized characters 
and dramatic situations. Further, Mr. Butler is not wanting in those 
light touches which are so absolutely necessary in a play where Cava- 
lier is strongly contrasted with Puritan, and where cakes and ale are 
to be found as well as virtue. 

The remaining volumes of poetry are very poor. Some few of them, 
like Mr. Jacque’s “ Hope,”” show some poetical feeling, but most of 
them, however, are evidently first productions, and possess all the 
faults of immaturity. Miss Kennedy—we take it for granted that Cora 
is a female surname—tells us that her “ Legends and Memories of 
Scotland,”” a volume of over a hundred and fifty pages of closely- 





10 ‘* Baby Died To-day.” And other Poems. By the late William Leighton. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1875. 

11 “Charles I.” A Tragedy, in Two Acts By Arthur Gray Butler, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1875. 

2 “ Hope, its Lights and Shadows.” With other Poems. By the Rev. George 
Jacque, author of ‘‘The Clouds,” &c. London and Edinburgh: William Black- 
wood and Sons. 1875. 

13 «* Legends and Memories of Scotland.” By Cora Kennedy Aitken. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1875. 
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printed matter, was written during a few weeks’ residence in Scotland. 
What does Miss Kennedy expect to produce by a few weeks’ labour ? 
Great poets have devoted years to far less work than this, over which a 
mere rhymster bestows a few days. 

Miss Rossiter resembles Miss Kennedy. She informs us in her 
preface that “ Mildred Gower,” in its manuscript form, was read by “a 
severe critic, who strongly urged its revision.” Miss Rossiter has not 
taken the advice of the severe critic, and we can only hope, therefore, 
that she will meet him in print. 

This is the way in which “ Mainoc”” begins :— 

‘Lo! where the pouted earth hides sulkily, 
Entered the tearful sky it lowers in threads 
To thicken the ocean’s garb, there is a storm. 
What speeds the air ?” 
This, we suppose, is poetry on the principle of "Avev paviac obdelc 
TonTNe. 

“ Restormel’”” is of the flabby order of fourth-rate poetry. There 
has lately been a great outcry raised about critics reviewing books 
without having read them. We candidly confess that we have not 
read “ Restormel,” and we do not think that anybody else will. 

After the principal star-shower of the November meteors, there 
generally fall one or two smaller showers on subsequent nights. So, 
too, after the great brilliant shower of Christmas books in De- 
cember, there generally fall one or two smaller showers during the 
next month or two. We must regard “ Lotos Leaves’’” as forming a 
portion of the great Christmas-book shower. Although published 
by an English firm, its principal contributors are American authors. 
The States is certainly not the land where we should have expected 
lotos-eating to have flourished. It is generally supposed that another 
plant is more commonly eaten, or rather chewed, in that country. 
However, we are all mistaken. Lotos-eating it seems is an institution 
in New York. A Lotos Club has an actual existence there, and its 
members have written a big book. In the frontispiece we are intro- 
duced to a Lotos-eating Yankee girl, loafing on her back by the side 
of an American Nile. It is difficult to describe her. Instead of a 
mild-eyed lotos-eater, she looks like a cross between a ballet-girl and an 
acrobat. ‘This may be the Transatlantic personification of lotos-eating. 
Beneath the illustration stand two lines from Tennyson’s “ Lotos 
Eaters.”” We would have suggested, considering the large size of the 
book, two lines from a more classical authority— 


” 
Nyro, dvd’ icaow bo mréov Fusov través, 
> 5 2 
Ov8 door ev padaxy Te Kai aopodeo péy’ dvetae. 





14 “Mildred Gower.” And other Poems. By Mary Rossiter, author of ‘‘ The 
Gathered Lily,” and other Poems. London: Provost & Co. 1875. 

15 ¢* Mainoc Eveline.” \ London: Basil Montague Pickering. 1874. 

16 “ Restormel. A Legend of Piers Gaveston, the Patriot Priest.” And other 
Verses. By the author of the “ Vale of Lanhorne,” &c. &c. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1875. 
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Still there are some good things in “ Lotos Leaves,” and some better 
illustrations than the Lotos-eating Yankee girl. Mark Twain’s “ En- 
counter with an Interviewer” is, in its way, amusing enough. Still 
better is Mr. Greey’s “ Miss Ts’u.” Amongst the more substantial 
essays, Mr. Elderkin’s paper on “ The Theatre” may be mentioned with 
praise. He does not, however, go very deep into the causes of the 
decline of the drama. We are much afraid, too, that on this side of the 
Atlantic at all events, that there is not the slightest possible chance of 
the revival of the glories of the stage. The course which the drama 
has run in the history of every nation which has yet existed forbids 
us to hope for such a thing. A law of growth and decay governs the 
drama as much as anything else. The poetry in “ Lotos Leaves” is 
very poor. Hesiod would in this case have been satisfied with a good 
deal less than half. Of course no volume of American miscellanies 
would be complete without an article upon Poe. This writer might 
have opened up the question whether poor Poe was not the first ori- 
ginal American Lotos-eater, and so have given him, and not the Lotos- 
eating Yankee girl, the place of honour in the volume. 

Another work, a portion of the great Christmas-book shower 
which has fallen out of its proper course, is the late Mr. ‘Tom Hood’s 
“From Nowhere to the North Pole.” We take it for granted that 
every one will admit that “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” and 
“ Alice through the Looking Glass,” are the two masterpieces amongst 
children’s Christmas books. Yet we think that Mr. Hood’s nonsense 
is quite as good as Alice’s nonsense. His songs are quite as insane 
as Alice’s. We use “insane” of course, in a Christmas sense of the 
word. But in the illustrations “ Nowhere’’ falls lamentably behind 
“ Wonderland” and the Country of the Looking Glass. Perhaps, too, 
Mr. Hood is just a little bit too clever for children, but in these days 
children are so very clever that perhaps we are wrong. For anything 
we can say to the contrary, children know all about Mr. Marzial’s 
poetry, Darwinism, and the spectrum analysis, Whether they do or do 
not, Mr. Hood’s fun will be appreciated by those who do. One of the 
best chapters contains an account of what the hero beheld in Fairyland. 
Every oue will remember the machine for writing books which Gulli- 
ver saw at the University of Lagado. Although Swift gives us a 
drawing of the machine, yet he gives us no specimens of its work. Mr. 
Hood goes a step further. He introduces us to a machine which 
writes poetry, and gives us whole poems of its work turned out on the 
spot befure our eyes. The machine is somewhat complicated, but is 
soon understood. The hero is shown some little boxes, in which a 
number of words are found rhyming together. ‘The machine is thus 
alter all only based on our old friend Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary, 
which we believe is still in great request amongst young poets. We will 
omit the details of wheels, cogs, levers, and cranks, and quote the words 
of the exhibitor and patentee— 





18 « From Nowhere to the North Pole.” A Noah’s Ark-zological Narrative. 
By Tom Hood. With Illustrations, by W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. London: 
Chatto & Wiudus, 1875. 
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“* Above,’ he says to Frank, ‘ you will see several large reservoirs. Each is 
filled with words printed on small pieces of wood, just like these rhymes. 
Each contains words suited for the different styles of measure you have to 
choose from. When you have fixed on the style you connect the feeder of its 
reservoir with the machine by pulling out this damper.’ ” 


Frank’s first attempt is alamentable failure. He cannot understand 
aline. But, as the inventor truly remarks, “ Poetry isn’t meant to 
be understood. There are the words, and the reader must find out 
their meaning.” Now we have so often experienced precisely this 
feeling when reviewing the little thin octavos of verse every quarter, 
that we can thoroughly sympathize with the unhappy Frank. How- 
ever, he makes asecond attempt, and this time successfully produces 


“A Sone. 


Merrily roundelay happiness blue, 
Sicily popular meet tumtiddy, 
Popinjay Calendar fiddlestrings grew, 
Capering mulberry feet tumtiddy.” 


“© Now,’ said the inventor, ‘observe the ingenious system of double-feeding. 
You see the word “tumtiddy,”—which is mere nonsense, and therefore easily 
distinguishable from the rest of the words—that is supplied by the second 
feeder, which is turned on by a small pin in the wheel, which at the same time 
applies a break to the other feeder. When all is done, you have only to 
remove the ‘‘tumtiddies,’—thus; and there is the poem.’ ” 


This is, we think, admirable fooling. We can only say that not one- 
tenth of the poetry which is sent to us for review is so good as Frank’s 
machine-made song. That at all events has rhyme, but the former 
often have neither rhyme nor reason. 

“ Toyland’’’ is another Christmas book, which will, however, do for 
children at any time of the year. One of the best stories in it is “ Our 
Theatre.” By means of it a pantomime may be enjoyed at any time, 
and transformation scenes with golden fairies may be produced at five 
minutes’ notice, at the cost of a farthing a fairy. 

The best. thing about the late Mr. John Timbs’s “ English Eccen- 
trics and Eccentricities” is the arrangement and the index. Mr. 
Timbs, we should suppose, never conceived an original idea in his life. 
We in vain look for anything like criticism, and almost in vain for any 
new anecdote. All is paste and scissors. Nor are the anecdotes par- 
ticularly well selected. We turned amongst the “ Literary Eccentrics”’ 
to Porson. This is the sort of stuff which is given as a specimen of 
Porson’s wit :—“ Gillies was one day speaking to him of the Greek 
tragedies and of Pindar’s odes. ‘We know nothing,’ said Gillies 
emphatically, ‘of the Greek metres.’ Porson answered, ‘ If, Doctor, 





19 “Toyland.” By Arthur and Eleanor O’Shaughnessy. London: Daldy, 
Isbister & Co. 1875. 
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you will put your observation in the singular number, I believe it will 

very accurate.” This is not wit, but downright boorishness akin 
to a schoolboy’s “you’re another,” and the lusco dicere, lusce of Persius. 
Mr. Timbs probably had never seen Porson’s marvellous translation of 
“Three children sliding on the ice upon a summer’s day,” nor the 
wonderful Cornix riddle, and probably would not have understood 
them if he had. The anecdotes given under the head of Dr. Parr are 
of much the same character. Mr. Timbs should have left scholars 
alone, and have confined himself to millionaires, giants, dwarfs, and 
such people. 

A complete revival of Shakspearian literature is taking place. This 
is in a great measure owing to the New Shakspeare Society, and the 
New Shakspeare Society is in a great measure owing to Mr. Furnival. 
The English translation of Gervinus’s “Commentaries on Shakspeare”’ has 
long since been out of print. The present edition” owes its existence 
to the zeal of Mr. Furnival. Of Gervinus’s work it is not now neces- 
sary to speak. Its merits are well known, and its place in Shakspearian 
literature firmly established. The present edition, however, is en- 
riched by an introduction by Mr. Furnival. Such an introduction was 
much needed. Many facts concerning Shakspeare have come to light, 
and many new and important views concerning his life, and especially 
his art, have been put forth since Gervinus wrote his great book. Upon 
all these points Mr. Furnival touches in a most satisfactory manner. 
One of the most important things in studying Shakspeare is that the 
student should have a clear conception of the order in which the plays 
were written. In most editions they are placed haphazard, the “‘Tem- 
pest,” of all others, very often standing first. One of the most valuable 
portions of Mr. Furnival’s introduction is a table of the dates of 
Shakspeare’s plays. It is of course impossible for us to go into 
Mr. Furnival’s various tests, such as the unstopt line and pause tests, 
the extra syllable and weak-ending tests, and other metrical tests. He 
does not himself put forward his table as final, and there probably may 
be reasons to modify it, though not to any great extent. Mr. Furni- 
val’s remarks on the sonnets, on the plays themselves, and on various 
criticisins, are ali characterized by insight and sound judgment. For 
the general reader he has left nothing undone. He shows him how 
Shakspeare should be studied, and gives a list of the best helps and guides 
for reading the poet. Of Shakspeare’s personal life of course there is 
nothing new tosay. Mr. Furnival, however, quotes from Halliwell’s 
New Place an extract from the Corporation books of Stratford- 
on-Avon, showing that it is more likely that Shakspeare died from fever 
brought on from the filthy condition of Chapel Lane adjoining his 
house than from any drinking bout with Ben Jonson. Here, too, is 
something which will be new to a great number :— 


“Mr. Story, the great American sculptor, when at Stratford, made a very 





21  Shakspeare Commentaries.” By Dr. G. G. Gervinus, Professor at Heidel- 
berg. Trinslated under the Author’s superintendence, by F. E. Bunnétt. New 
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careful examination of Shakespeare’s bust from a raised ‘troops and came 
to the conclusion that the face of the bust was modelled from a death-mask. 
The lower part of the face was very death-like; the upper lip was elongated, 
and drawn up from the lower one by the shrinking of the nostrils, the first 
art of the face to ‘go’ after death: the eyebrows were neither of the same 
ength nor on the same level. The depth from the eye to the ear was extra- 
ordinary; the cheeks were of different shapes, the left one being the more 
prominent at top. On the whole Mr. Story felt certain of the bust being 
made from a death-mask.” 


We certainly think that some experts should examine the bust, and 
also give their opinion on the subject. The extreme length of Shak- 
speare’s upper lip in the Stratford bust has always excited some suspicion 
as to the correctness of the likeness. Mr. Story’s explanation at once 
clears up the difficulty. There is of course no necessity to formally 
recommend such a well-known work as Gervinus’s Commentaries. 
We will merely say that Mr. Furnival’s introduction gives it a new 
value. 

If we owe the new edition of Gervinus to the zeal of Mr. Furnival, 
the Director of the New Shakspeare Society, we owe another equally 
interesting volume” to Professor Dowden, the Vice-President of the 
Society. Professor Dowden’s volume has one great advantage over 
most English commentaries on Shakspeare—he is thoroughly at home 
with the latest German criticisms on the poet. Most English criti- 
cism is purely textual or philological. Here we have, for almost the 
first time since Coleridge, esthetic criticism of a high order, which 
may be put on the same shelf with Gervinus and Ulrici. Professor 
Dowden’s work explains itself. He deals first of all with the age in 
which Shakspeare lived, and then proceeds to an examination of the 
growth of Shakspeare’s mind and art, and an analysis of the plays. 
Such a work has long been wanting. Professor Dowden is careful to 
point out the ethical significance of the literary movement of the 
Elizabethan age, the greatest literary movement which England has 
witnessed, to be paralleled, perhaps, only by that of the Athenian 
drama. As he forcibly writes, “a man does not attain to the 
uaiversal by abandoning the particular, nor to the everlasting 
by an endeavour to overleap the limitation of time and place.” 
His aim is to show the abiding reality under temporary and local forms 
of thought and feeling. His picture of England at the time of 
Elizabeth, with all its strong feelings, its patriotism, its religion, and 
also its superstition, is filled in with a fulness of detail which we may 
look for in vain elsewhere. He shows how the modern spirit of Pro- 
testantism had entirely subverted the old order of things. As he 
says, “the burden of the curse was lightened : knowledge was good.” 
Men now interrogated and cross-examined Nature. The Baconian 
philosophy sprung into life. Beauty too, like knowledge, was confessed 
to be good. And this beauty was “not the beauty of the Paradise 





32“ Shakspeare. A Critical Study of His Mind and Art.” By Edward Dow- 
den, LL.D., Professor of English History in the University of Dubiin. Vice- 
President of the New Shakspeare Society. London : Henry 8. King & Co, 1875. 
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which Angelico painted, but that of Leonardo’s Monna Lisa, and 
Raffael’s Fornarina, and of the daughters of Palma Vecchio.” Here 
was a strange change from the ascetism and monachism of the Middle 
Ages. But this was the least part of the change. This was merely 
the sensual side. Protestantism had taught men that conscience and 
not authority is his guide. This is the point to be insisted upon. If 
the reader of Shakspzare does not perceive this, then his reading of 
Shakspeare, or in fact any great poet, is utterly valueless. But to go 
into these questions, and others which are closely counected, would 
lead us far afield. We must refer the reader to Professor Dowden’s 
pages. He plainly sees the ethical side of the great Elizabethan lite- 
rary movement. In this respect his book will bear comparison with 
Gervinus. In one respect, however, we place him before Gervinus, 
Professor Dowden thoroughly understands Shakspeare’s humour. He 
enters into it. Few German commentators thoroughly appreciate 
Shakspeare’s jokes. They too often mistake the miserable quibbling 
and hair-splitting of some of his minor characters for wit. Professor 
Dowden is the reverse of Falstaff, he is both witty himself and the 
discoverer of wit in others. Mr. Henry Browne, to whose -Sonnets 
we have called attention, recommends in his notes that Shakspeare 
should be taught in all schools. A better book as an introduction to 
the study of Shakspeare than Proféssor Dowden’s we do not know. 
The English Dialect Society is to be congratulated on the publica- 
tion of its first original Glossary.” Other matters are doubtless 
important, but the publication of original glossaries seems to us the 
most important of all, as far as the Society is concerned. Other 
matters can wait, but the words will not wait. The author of the 
present Glossary, Captain Harland, of Reeth, is nearly a nonogenarian, 
and sets an example of energy and observation which we hope will 
be imitated by younger members of the Society. To many Swale- 
dale will be an unknown land. For the benefit of those who are 
ignorant we may say that it is one of the most beautiful and wildest 
of the Yorkshire dales, running nearly due west from Richmond, 
parallel with its more famous neighbour, Wensleydale. To the philo- 
logist the speech of the district is of considerable importance. The 
vale contains a large mining population, and the mining terms will 
have some day to be carefully compared with those in Derbyshire and 
Cornwall. On the other hand, the speech of the agricultural popu- 
lation will have also some day to be carefully compared with that 
of Westmoreland on the one side, and that of the east of Yorkshire on 
the other. Captain Harland tells us, in reference to the miners, that 
as late as 1804, when the “Dales Volunteers” were stationed at 
Richmond, that it was found necessary to add the nicknames to the 
proper names in the muster-rolls of the companies, and that the 
custom is still partially continued. ‘This will give some idea of the 





#8 «* English Dialect Society. Series C. Original Glossaries, and Glossaries 
with Fresh Additions, 1. A Glossary of Words used in Swaledale, Yorkshire.” 
By Captain Join Harland, of Reeth, uear Richmond. London; Triibner & Co. 
1875, 
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primitive character of the population. Still Captain Harland’s 
Glossary has not been begun a minute too soon. He says that great 
changes have recently taken place by the influx of strangers to the 
mines, and that after ten years’ absence from his native dale he found 
the dialect greatly altered. The introduction to the Glossary has been 
partly written by the Rev. W. W. Skeat and partly by Mr. C. Clough 
Robinson. This is as it should be. Compilations of this kind can 
only be done by several persons working together. And here let us 
call attention to the notes, which we see have been added to the 
previous reprints of Glossaries (Series B). ‘This, too, is as it should 
be. It is perfectly impossible to escape some mistakes and oversights, 
and the best plan is to add, as is done in the present volume, a few 
supplementary pages. Mr. Lunby’s notes to Hutton’s North of 
England Glossary are particularly good. We hope that he and others 
may be induced from time to time to add similar notes to other 
glossaries. Only in this way, by the co-operation of many minds, can 
the work of the English Dialect Society be thoroughly carried out. 
To return, however, to Captain Harland’s Swaledale Glossary. Its 
riches are soon discovered by turning over a few pages. Here we find 
“aglet,” not now used as by our Elizabethan writers for a tag or point, 
but only in the phrase “to an aglet,” to a nicety, to a tittle, corre- 
sponding somewhat to the southern phrase “ in print.” Running our 
eye down the same page we meet with the diminutive “anklet,” a 
short stocking or sock ; and “ badger,” a meal-seller ; a word on which 
the philologist has a good deal to say; and the adjective “ black- 
avized,”’ dark complexioned, which some years since so puzzled the 
readers of “Jane Eyre.” Every page is full of interest. Here we 
may find such expressive words as “elfather” for father-in-law ; 
“fore-elders” for ancestors, used also, by the way, in East Yorkshire ; 
“ headwork” and “toothwork” for headache and toothache; “ kirk- 
maister’’ for churchwarden, also, by the way, used in the East of 
Yorkshire; “seeing-glass” for looking-glass, which, we believe, is 
obsolete in East Yorkshire. How rich Captain Harland’s Glossary is 
we may see by looking at a few of the names of animals, flowers, and 
insects. Here we find “bullspink” for chaffinch (Fringilla celebs), 
the “ shelfar’ of the north ; the “ bullspink” also and “ bully” of the 
East of Yorkshire; “crake’’ for crow; “daker-hen” for corncrake ; 
“ dowdy-cow” for ladybird, the “ cow-lady,” “ lady-clock,” and “ Judy 
cow” of East Yorkshire ; “ fell-fare’’ for fieldfare (Zurdus pilaris) ; 
“ plead” for kite; “hyven” for ivy; “ kelk-keksy” for various species 
of umbelliferous plants, Shakspeare’s “kexy ;” but here we must 
stop. Enough has been quoted to show how well Captain Har- 
land has performed his task. We again congratulate him on the 
completion of what has evidently been to him a labour of love—of 
being, too, the first contributor of an original Glossary to the English 
Dialect Society, and at his great age of nearly ninety of having set 
such a bright example to all the younger members of the Society. 
May they follow in Captain Harland’s steps. 

“When you ean find nothing to say against an author say that his 
grandmother stole a pair of boots.” So wrote Sydney Smith. Upon 
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some such principle Mr. Griswold, Poe’s biographer, apparently acted. 
Mr. Ingram” has come forward to vindicate the poet, and we must 
say that he has been more successful in his whitewashing process than 
most vindicators generally are. Mr. Griswold appears to be wrong on 
nearly every important point. He has bungled where bungling would 
seem to have been impossible. Now we cannot examine all the 
charges and countercharges and refutations, but as far as we can judge 
Mr. Ingram has certainly disproved the most heinous offences. No 
one, we suppose, wishes to set Poe up as.a saint. He was not exactly 
the sort of man whom respectable families would wish to receive into 
their bosoms. He was, in short, a Bohemian. He did not take care 
of the pence, and the pounds would not take care of themselves. He 
was probably careless about his dress, one of the deadly sins with 
respectable people. He had, too, a sharp tongue, which the most stupid 
respectable people could understand. He was, in short, at war with 
the Philistines, and he got the worst of it. But he was in truth 
defeated by himself, and not by the Philistines. He was, to use the 
vulgar saying, his own enemy. Nemo leditur nisi ase ipso. The 
fault Jay in the man himself. Poe has put forward in most musical 
lines the excuse—if circumstances only had been different— 


“Tf I could dwell 
Where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he where I, 
He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 
While a bolder note than this might swell 
From my lyre within the sky.” 


This may be so. It is easy enough for the Philistine, who has never 
felt temptation, nor, let us add, one noble emotion, to deal out blame 
and vengeance. We can never know how much such a nature as 
Poe’s was tried, or how much it suffered. But Mr. Ingram’s book 
opens up a very much larger question than Poe’s guilt or innocence, 
especially when taken in connexion with Mr. Curwen’s “Studies of 
Literary Struggle,’ a book to which we can do no more than allude, as 
a portion of it originally appeared in the pages of this Review. These 
two books open up the whole question of the position of literature as 
a profession. There is a story told of Balzac being summoned ‘to a 
family council, when an offer was made to him of joining a lawyer’s 
firm. “I can’t be a lawyer,” said Balzac; “I care for nothing but 
literature.” Every one was horror-stricken. “Are you a fool ?” 
said his father. “I must be an author,” replied Balzac. “It seems,’’ 
said the mother, ‘‘that monsieur has a liking for misery.” “ Yes,” 
added the father, “there are some people fit for nothing but to die in 
the workhouse.” So the story runs in the pages of Balzac’s latest 





24 «The Works of Edgar Allan Poe.” Edited by John H. Ingram. LEdin- 
burgh : Adam & Charles Black. 1875. 

23 ** Sorrow and Song.” Studies of Literary Struggle. By Henry Curwen. 
London; Henry 8. King & Co. 1875. 
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biographer. This undoubtedly was the view taken of literature some 
fifty years ago by all : espectable people, and is still the view taken by 
a great many at this day. 1t is asked is not Grub Street still in 
existence P? Probably so, but the houses in it are a great deal better 
than they were, and inhabited by a better class of tenants. The truth 
is that literature, though vastly better paid than it was, is still in 
many branches miserably underpaid. Above all professions literature 
requires to be well paid, because the literary man cannot, as other 
professional men—as a lawyer or a physician—work with the same 
power after a certain age. His is not routine work. We make these 
remarks because just now the all-important question of copyright is 
coming before the House of Commons, and these two books by Mr. 
Ingram and Mr. Curwen throw a great deal of light upon the position 
of literary men and their earnings. 





ART. 


N the preface to his translation of Lessing’s Laocoon," Sir Robert 
Phillimore remarks, that it may not unreasonably be asked why 
another English translation should appear. Mr. Beasley’s translation, 
which was brought out in 1859, comes as near as possible to success in 
the impossible attempt to give an adequate rendering of Lessing’s 
great fragment ; it would seem at least sufficient to supply any demand 
for a work of this class which may exist amongst those who are 
unable to read the original. Sir Robert answers this question by 
stating that he had nearly finished his translation before he could 
obtain a copy of Mr. Beasley’s work, and he also thought that a 
translation, with preface and notes, which was not contined to the first 
part of the Laocoon, but included the fragments of the unfinished 
parts which have not yet been translated into English, might still be 
acceptable to the public, and conduce to a better acquaintance with 
Lessing’s great work. In the preface Sir Robert addresses himself 
especially to one pomt. Lessing, he says (p. xxvii.), denies altogether 
to poetry the domain of pure description. This is true, but it should 
be remembered not only that Lessing was using the word poetry in a 
strictly limited sense, but that he was directing an attack against the 
position of those who maintained that “the most accurate painting of 
a given object must be entirely feeble and dim if compared with a good 
poetical description.” To this Lessing replied, that accurate word 
descriptions have not the power of creating illusion, the poet who 
eu.ploys them has to supplement them by the introduction of extra- 





1 **Laocoon.” Translated from the text of Lessing, with Preface and Noves by 
the Right Hon. Sir Robert Phillimore, D.C.L., with Woodbury type illustrations, 
Loudon ; Macmillan and Co. 1874. 
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neous ornament or suggestive comparisons. If, says Lessing, you have 
never seen a given object, the painter can give you a more lively idea 
of its looks than the poet. In support of the contrary opinion Sir 
Robert Phillimore gives a number of quotations from poets and prose 
writers. But these very quotations go to support and illustrate Les- 
sing’s carefully guarded position. For Lessing specially states that 
wherever there is no question about creating illusion, where the only 
object is to give the reader clear and complete ideas, these may cer- 
tainly be conveyed by word descriptions, and the “dogmatic poet ’’ or 
prose-writer can use them to advantage. Now in going through the 
quotations selected by Sir Robert, wherever the verses (as in the 
passage from Shakspeare’s Henry IV.) have what Lessing defines as a 
poetical character, the writer has had recourse to “suggestive com- 
parison,” in order to eke out the means furnished by “ accurate word- 
description.” On another point, also, it would seem that Sir Robert 
has scarcely done justice to his author. Lessing, as he correctly states, 
held that the artist ought not to express what was absolutely mo- 
mentary and transitory. Sir Robert corrects this with the statement 
that what is to be avoided by the artist is not whatever is absolutely 
momentary, but that of which the inspection could only be tolerated 
for a moment, because it introduces that which is hideous. Now, even 
experience proves that Lessing’s formula is strictly correct. It is a 
canon practically accepted by artists, that absolutely momentary 
action, even when it does not introduce what is hideous, though 
perhaps it may be tolerated in a small sketch (as, for instance, in 
M. Dalou’s statuette of a woman threading a needle), yet would not 
be endurable to the eye if carried out with the definite completeness or 
size which could suggest reality. These points are, however, but 
subordinate in interest to the great question on which they depend, 
and on which Sir Robert Phillimore does not attempt to enter—viz., 
“* What is the essential office as distinguished from the legitimate uses 
of art ?”? The volume contains photographs from an engraved portrait 
of Lessing, from the Laocoon group, and from Noble’s cast of 
Flaxman’s design, “‘ The Shield of Achilles.” The preface and notes 
evidence much various reading about, rather than actually on, the 
subject ; but the information possessed by the writer is not always 
happily conveyed to us. The flippant allusion to Madame Dacier, for 
instance (p. 193), is outdone by the absurdity of characterizing Justus 
Josephus Scaliger as “ an accomplished classical scholar.” 

Mr. Baxley’s “Spain, Art Remains and Art Realities, Painters, 
Priests, and Princes’’ has one great merit, the author writes with a 
lively interest in what he has got to say. Consequently, however 
absurd his criticism may be, it is rarely dull, and he is happily inspired 
by an honest belief'in himself and in his own judgment on all subjects. 





2 “Spain: Art Remains and Art Realities, Painters, Priests, and Princes. 
Being notes of things seen, and of opinions formed during nearly three years’ resi- 
dence and travels in that country.” By H. Willis Baxley, M.D. 2 vols. London : 
‘Longmans, Green and Co, 1875. 
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Nearly three years—from and including the autumn of 1871 to 1874— 
were spent by Mr. Baxley in Spain in search of health. What he saw 
and thought during that time he has duly chronicled in the present 
pages. Art remains, and what he calls “art realities,” the works of 
great painters and great builders, the weaknesses and wickednesses of 
priests and princes, and the lamentable consequences coming of the 
last are, he tells us, their chief burthen. They have, he adds, served 
a use in giving to an invalid employment suited to his wants. 
Mr. Baxley’s style is decidedly “tall,” and his pages abound in 
passages such as the following: “Spain is full of pictures, natural and 
artistic. Sublimity is spread broadcast, skirted by the sea of old 
renown, and canopied by the sky,” &c., so that the reader is constantly 
tempted to exclaim, “ which is fine, but I don’t know what it means.” 
His descriptions of objects are rarely precise enough to have any value. 
He professes indeed not to give more than “ passing notices” of 
anything, and to this rule he keeps unless tempted by an eager Pro- 
testantism to lash out against what he conceives to be the special 
abuses or superstitions in the creed of Roman Catholic “ religionists.” 
Hence we have long digressions on Mariolatry, and the Real Presence, 
and many pages in the second volume are devoted to “ Righteousness, 
the Keynote of Salvation.” But as a specimen of Mr. Baxley’s 
criticisms on architecture, we will take a sentence from p. 35, vol. i.: 
—“ Magnitude and grace, and harmonizing light, and shade, whatever 
the few and faint blemishes, cannot fail to impress the mind of kindly 
tendencies gratefully and beneficently. Hence one thus endowed is 
not likely to turn away from the Barcelona Cathedral in a dissatisfied 
mood.” This is rather vague, and not amusing. At Madrid he visits 
the Museo del Prado, and sees Venuses by Titian, which immediately 
inspire him. He rebukes that painter for having put too much of 
“Duchess plumpness”’ into their proportions. The phrase looks 
suggestive, but of what? Was Mr. Baxley thinking “of Mdlle. 
Schneider ? Further on we get to a Holy Family by Raphael, who is 
much commended for the appropriate manner in which he has intro- 
duced Joseph on the scene ; “he looks on,” says Mr. Baxley, “a very 
pensive spectator of a scene to which his relation was an incident, and 
not a necessity.” 

“Our Sketching Club,”’* by Mr. Tyrwhitt, consists of a reproduction 
of Professor Kuskin’s “ Elements of Drawing,” broken up by the intro- 
duction of conversations and letters which pass between the members 
of Our Sketching Club. This curious compound has been mixed by 
Mr. Tyrwhitt to the order of an American publisher, who required an 
elementary work on landscape. It was to begin at the beginning with 
the ordinary rules of drawing, to be made palatable by means of de- 
scriptions and verbal sketches. These descriptions were specially to 





3 «*Our Sketching Club. Letters and Studies on Landscape Art.” By the Rev. 
St. John Tyrwhitt, M.A. With an authorized reproduction of the Lessons and 
* woodcuts in Professor Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing. London: Macmillan and 
Co. 1874, 
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delineate English country life and ways, and further it was mentioned, 
that as male and female characters existed in the book they would 
have to make love to each other. But this was not all, some 
excursions on fox-hunting were also desired. Mr. Tyrwhitt has con- 
scientiously endeavoured to suit his American publisher, and Mr. Mac- 
millan brings out the completed work on thia side the Atlantic. 

The illustrations of the new edition of “The Hanging of the Crane,”* 
by Longfellow, are designed by Mary M. Hallwell and Thomas 
Moran, and carefully engraved by A. V. S. Anthony and W. J. Linton. 
Taken in themselves they do not rise beyond a very average order of 
merit, but the volume as a whole is a neat little book got up in feeble 
but not bad taste. 

Mr. Gostwick’s handsome volume of memoirs of, and translations 
from German Poets’ is illustrated by an excellent series of photographed 
portraits executed by C. Jager. Parts of the memoirs, the prefatory 
notices on the poets of the Hohenstaufen time, and on the Master 
Singers and their times, have already appeared in Mr. Gostwick’s 
handbook, “ Outlines of German Literature.” The memoirs though 
closely abridged are not unreadable, the prefatory notices are weil 
calculated to serve the purpose of a sufficient introduction, the 
translations are the only weak point of a work in every other respect 
far above the usual average of a “ pracht-werk.” 

The gallery of German composers’ seems intended to serve as a 
companion volume to Mr. Gostwick’s German poets. The chief 
feature of both works consists in the attractive set of photographie 
portraits by Jiiger which they contain. The text attached to the 
series of German poets is however not unworthy of the photographs 
which it accompanies ; but the text supplied by Dr. Rimbault to the 
Gallery of German Composers is very meagre in outline, and matter 
of popular interest which should properly have found a place in pages 
addressed to the general public seems to have been consistently 
suppressed. For instance, in the notice of Beethoven we get no 
quotation from, or even mention of, his will, a document which is not 
only in itself remarkable, but which is the document from which we 
obtain a more vivid and imposing conception of the great master’s 
character and genius than from any other source outside his musical 
works, 

The plates in the new edition of a Selection from the Pictures in 
the National Gallery,’ now republished by Messrs, Chatto and Windus, 





4 “The Hanging of the Crane.” By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With 
illustrations. London: George Routledge and Sons. 1875. 

5 **German Poets.” A series of Memoir sand Translations. By Joseph Gost- 
wick. With portraits by C. Jager. London: Frederick Brinkmann. 1875, 

6 “*Gallery of German Compvsers.” By Professor Carl Jager. With Bio- 
raphical and Critical Notices by Edward Rimbault, M.D. London: Frederick 

rinkmann. 1874. p 

7 “The National Gallery.” A Selection from its Pictures, engraved b 
Doo, William Finden, John and Heury Le Keux, John Rye, Edward Poe 3 
Jobn Burnet, W. Bromley, George Cooke, and others. With biographical and 
descriptive letterpress. New edition from the original plates. London: Chatto 


and Windus. 1875. 
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are somewhat worn. One of the best is that engraved by W. Finden 
after Sir David Wilkie, which has been placed as frontispiece to the 
volume. The Head of a Jew Merchant, by John Burnet after 
Rembrandt, shows too something more than common of spirit and 
intelligence in the rendering. The letterpress contains the requisite 
amount of information communicated by the usual commonplaces. 

Der Psalter® is a very handsome volume in point of size and type. 
A Book of Psalms printed in large illegible old German character, 
and copiously illustrated with showy woodcuts from mannered designs 
by Herr von Fihrich. 





8 “Der Psalter.” Allioli’s Ubersetzung. Mit original Zeichnungen von 
Joseph Ritter von Fiihrich. In holzschnitt ausgefiihrt von Kasper Oertel. Al- 
phons Diirr, Leipsig. 1875. 
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